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®X 7 HILST the tranſaction which termina- c HAP. 

ted in the exile of Cicero was {till in its ——— 
courſe, Cæſar, although, by aſſuming the milita- 
ry character, he had diſqualified himſelf to take 


any part in civil affairs, had actually left the city 
and embodied his legions, yet he ſtill remained 
in the ſuburbs of Rome to obſerve the iſſue of that 

Vol. III. A | buſineſs, 
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cu AP. buſineſs, and to direct the conduct of his party. 
| — He thought himſelf too much intereſted in the 
event to leave it entirely under the direction of 
Pompey, with whom his own connection was re- 


cent or precarious, and might be of ſhort duration. 
- He was inclined to fuin, if he could not gain, a 

perſop wh, by his talents and character, was of ſo 
much conſequence to the parties who contended 0 
for power in the State. Having failed in the at- d 
tempt which he made to gain him as a dependant t 
on himſelf, or to carry him as a part of his own n 
retinue into Gaul, he ſecretly promoted the deſigns 2 
of Clodius againſt him, and employed his own re- u 
tainers and friends to co- operate with this furious 4 
*Fribuve, until he ſaw the purpoſe accompliſhed. p 
The provinces of which Cæſar had obtained the Cl 
command, comprehended, as has been obſerved, * 
under the denomination of the two Gauls, conſi- th 
derable territories on both ſides of the Alps. The Pe 
4 : __«Cifalpine:Gaul, which was joined to Italy, extend- th 
| ae ed to: Euccaʒ not far from Piſa on one fide of the ar 
Apennines, and to the Rubicon, not far from Ari- W vi 
minum on the other. Beyond the Alps, the whole ar 
territory from the Mediterranean to the Rhine and tel 
the Meuſe, was known by the name of Gaul. A de 


part ôf this tract, which was bounded by the qu 
a Rhone, the mountains of Auvergne, the Garonne, 
and the Pyrenees was already a Roman province, ed 
5 including, together with- Languedoe and Dauphine, rol 
What, from its early ſubjection to the Romans, took ant 


— the name, which it 1111: retains, of Provence. mu 
Fhe remainder of the country was divided into the 
rn . 4 4 L 
8 three 
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three principal parts, | occupied by the Aquitani, cn 4 F. 


the Celtes, and the Belgz, nations differing in lan- 
guage, eſtabliſhments, and cuſtoms. The firſt divi- 
fon extended from the Pyrenees to the Garonne; 
the ſecond from the Garonne to the Seine; and the 
third from thence to the Meuſe and the Scheld. 

In each of theſe tracts there Was d multiplicity 
of ſeparate cantons or independent communities, 
of which Cæſar had occaſion to enumerate no leſs 
than four hundred. Even the ſmalleſt of theſe com- 


munities, by his account, was broken into parties . 


and factions, who had their reſpective objects, and 
were engaged in oppolition-and frequent conteſts. 
The People, in general, were held in a ſtate of de- 
pendance by two ſeparate orders of men; whoſe 
condition and character may account for the ma- 
nifold diviſions and animoſities that took place in 
their country. One order was eccleſiaſtical, com- 
poſed of the Druids, who, by their profeſſion, had 
the keeping of ſuch myſteries, and the perform- 
ance of ſuch rites, as were then in uſe; and, ha- 
ving over their fellow - citizens the claim to a hier- 
archy, had, among themſelves, in the various pre- 
tenſions to preferment and rank in their own or- 
der, continual ſubjects of competition, PO and 
quarrels. 

The other diviſion was enthaty: military, form- 
ed under leaders whoſe principal diſtinction a- 
roſe from the number of their armed adherents ; 
and who, therefore, vied among themſelves in the 
multitude of their retainers, or in the force of 


their parties 7, | 
. Aa | The 
4 Ceſar de Bell Gall. lib. vi. c. 10,20, 
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cHarp. The country, we learn, in general, was inter. 
3 * forked with what are called towns, and what were, 
in reality, ſafe retreats, or places of ſtrength. It 
abounded in corn and cattle, the reſources of 2 
numerous people; armies were collected, and poli. 
- tical aſſemblies were ſtatedly, or occafionally, call- 
ed: but how the people were accommodated, or 
in what degree they were ſupplied with the ordi- 
nary productions of mechanic or commercial arts, 
is no where deſcribed. 

9 theſe particulars, however, as they were pro- 
bably leſs ſkilful than the Italians, fo they ſurpaſ- 
{ed the Germans, to whom they yielded in the re- 
putation of valour; and they were now in reality 
on the eve of becoming a prey to the rapacity and 
ferocity of the one, or to the ambition, refined po- 

licy, and ſuperior arts of the other. 

Among parties, who were already ſo numerous, 
and likely to be divided indefinitely by family or 
perſonal jealouſies, Cæſar was about to find the 
occaſion which he undoubtedly ſought for, of rai- 
fing his reputation in war, of enriching himſelf 
and his dependants, and of forming an army inu- 
red to ſervice, and attached to himſelf. While he 
was yet in Italy, he had intimation of a wonder. 
ful project formed by the Helvetii, natiyes of the 
tract which extends from the Jura ta the Alps, 
and of the vallies which divide thoſe mountains, 

to quit their own country in order to exchange it 
for a better ſettlement, in a leſs inclement region, 

| on the lower and more fertile plains of Gaul. 
= | +Theh 
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They had taken, for this purpoſe, in every can- c H 


ton, an exact account of their own numbers, and 


muſtered no leſs than three hundred and fifty- 
eight thouſand ſouls, of whom ninety-two thou- 
ſand were watriors, or men fit to bear arms. To 


put this multitude in motion, a great apparatus of 


proviſions, of horſes, and of carriages was neceſ- 
fary ; and they allotted no leſs than two years for 
the preparations neceſſary to this undertaking. 
This time was now elapſed, and the ſwarm began 
to diſlodge on the twenty-fifth of March of the 
year in which Cæſar was to take poſſeſſion of his 
province. On receiving the alarm, he fer out from 
Italy, and with haſty journies arrived at Geneva, 


where, to prevent ſurpriſe, he broke down the 
bridge of the Rhdne, and took other meaſures to 
preclude the acceſs of ſtrangers to his province. 


In the mean time the Helvetians ſent a pacific 
meffage, deſiring, that they might be allowed to 
paſs; the Rhone, and giving aſſurances that they 


would abſtain from every ſort of hoſtility on their 


march through the Roman province. Cæſar, in 
order to gain time, affected to take their requeſt 
into conſideration, promiſed to give them an an- 


ſwer by the middle of April; and in this manner 


amuſed them, while he aſſembled the legion, that 
was diſperſed in different parts of the province, 
and ordered new levies to be made with the great- 
eſt diſpatch. At the ſame time, he fortified the 
banks of the river, from' the Lake of Geneva, to 
the narrow paſs* at which the Rhòne enters be- 

A. 3 ' tween 


t Fort VEcluſe, 


a tie. A. i. 
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tween the Jura and the Vuache, and from thence 
running under cliffs and. keep. mountains, renders 


4294 4 


the acceſs from Helvetia to Gaul, either We 
cable or eafily, obſtructed a. RTE Tas TIF 
Being thus 1 for his defence, he, on the 


* * 


. anſwer, 


1 The r cer i ines at Geners, Uke ths * Hinnibal' paſſage of 
the Alps, has occaſioned _ contngerly. among antiquaries. His own 
words in the Commentaries are 2 N niet Teniinns, qur in flumen Rhodanum 
40 influit, ad montem Juram, que fines Secpuanorum ab Helvetiis dividit, millia 
46 paſſun decem novem, murum, in altitudinem pedum ſexdecem, foffam- 
que perducit. ” This line has been fancied by ſome, and even repreſented i in 
maps and plans, as having one end on the- lake, at᷑ or near Nyon; the other at 

the footof Mount Jura, dear de Dole. - But in afſuming'this track, we muſt 
ſuppoſe Ceſar to have committed Aa great Hlunder in breaking down the 
bridge of Geneva in his own rear, by which he was tö bave” communication 
with the province he was to defend, and from Which he wus to draw his ſup. 
plies. We muſt alſo overlook every circumſtance of the attack afterwards 
made upon this line, when the Helyetians, being refuſed a Pallage, came to 
force it, by fording the Rhöône, or paffing in boats and rafts, and trying to 
feale the banks where leaſt inacceſfible:—< Helyetii ea fpe:dejecti, navibus 
46 jqunctis, ratibusque compluribus factis; alii, vadis Rhodani, qua minima * 


. ” tudo fluminis erat, nonnunquam interdiu, ſepins noctu, fa; PRES po 


« ſent conati, operis munitione et militùm confurſfcivelis pulp hot eg 


natu deſtiterunt.” ? Theſe circumſtances neceſſarily place the line to be at- 
tacked on the very banks of oy Rhone, oppoſite to where the Helvetians ap 


proached it; and as it was certain) unworthy of Cæſur to be fencing im- 
paſſahle rocks) and eee the Atnonbt of bis lige was probably no moe 


"EF EET 


chan to arty other: it wu ATI ET the- point at Which 1 Rhön 


-fluey from the lake of Geneya to the Jura, near WES, about t eee 


miles. 


As car never lolt ſight of his wterelt i in de i, 105 ike! 0 confitter 


bow: HE wens fa Red of chers, ii it plobable that his Cammntaries contain the 


very accounts. that were ſent, to be progagated at Rome; and the better for 


his purpoſe, that they left every one, to conceive this nineteen mile fence ot 


| Gxteert feet high, as continued without interruption from end to end. But 


Cf. dé Bell, Gall, lib. i. c. 8. 


the preſent:comꝑilu truſts i wil be approved in i ſtating the fact as it re 


ſults from circumſtances without ambiguity or the chance of miſtake. Vil 
7 — 
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ariſwer, That the Romans never allowed * CHAP, 
KK. 


to paſs through their country; and that if any at- 
. tempt were made on his province, he ſhould re- 


pel it by force. Upon receiving this anſwer, the 
Helvetians, though too late, endeavoured to effect 
the paſſage of the Rhdne; and made repeated at- 
tacks, either where the river was fordable, or where 


it admitted the uſe of rafts or of boats, but were 


repulſed in every attempt, and were at laſt obliged 
to turn to the right, where, by the. conſent of the 
Sequani, their neighbours in that part of the coun- 
try, they: paſſed over the Jura into Gau. 

Cæſar, probably not more alarmed for the ſafety 
of. his province, than deſirous to render it a ſcene 
of action, determined to obſerve the migrations of 
this enemy; and to ſeize the occaſion they furniſh- 
ed him of forming his troops to ſervice.  , For 
this purpoſe. he himſelf, in perſon, repaſſed the 
Alps, and without any regard to the limitations of 
his commiſſion, which reſtricted his, military, eſta+ 
bliſhment to three legions, ordered additional; le- 
vies, and with the forces he, had alembled near 
Aquileia returned to his northern. province. In 
this march he met with ipppoſition from the in- 
habitants of the mountains, who endeayourcd to 
obſtruct his way: but he had traverſed the coun- 


try of the Allobroges, and paſſed the Rhone above 


its confluence with the Soane *, when he: chad i in- 
telligence that the Helvetii, having cleared the 
paſſes of Jura, and marched. through, the. .country 
of the Sequani, were arrived on the Soane; and 


I Then the Arar. 


a4 wi although 
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cH HA x. although they. had hitherto, agreeably ta their ſti 


ww pulations with the natives, abſtained from hoſtili. 
ties, that they threatened the nations inhabiting 


beyond this river with fire and ſword. 


Upon application made to him for protection 
from the natives inhabiting between the Soane and 
the Loire, this willing auxiliary continued his 
march; and being informed, that of the Helvetii, 
who had moved in four diviſions (this being the 


number of their cantons), the three firſt had already 


paſſed the Soane ; and that the fourth diviſion be- 
ing to follow, yet remained on the nearer bank of 
the river, he marched in the night with three le. 
gions, ſurpriſed this rear diviſion ; and, having put 


many of them to the fword, forced the remainder 


to take refuge in the neighbouring woods. 

As ſoon as the main body of Cæſar's army ar- 
rived on the Soane, he conſtructed a bridge, and 
paſſed that river in his way to the enemy. The 


- Helvetians, ſenſible of their loſs in the late action, 


and alarmed at the rapidity of his motions, he ha- 
ving executed in one day the paſſage of a rivet 


which had detained them above twenty days, ſent 


a deputation to treat with the Roman Proconſul, 
and to obtain, if poſſible, his permiſſion to exe- 


cute their project of a new ſettlement on amicable 
terms. They offered, in caſe they were allowed 


to fit down in quiet, to leave the choice of the 
place to himſelf; bidding him remember, at the 
ſame time, that the arms of the Helvetii had, 


*< on former occaſions, been felt by the Romans 


that the recent fate of a ſingle canton taken by 
” = furpriſc 
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« ſurpriſe ought not to flatter him too muck : that any P. 
« the Helvetians had learned from their fathers to 


« rely more on valour than on negociation or arti- 
« fice ;' but that they did not wiſh to have their pre- 
« ſent migration fignalized with any maſſacres, nor 
their new ſettlement ſtained with Roman blood.“ 
To this meflage, Cæſar replied, « That he could 
« recolle@ to have heard of infults which had been 
« offered to the Romans by their nation, and ro 
« which they now probably alluded : that he like- 
« wiſe had more recent provocations which he 
« knew how to reſent: nevertheleſs, if they meant 
to comply with his demand, to repair the inju- 
« ries they had done to the Allobroges and to the 
« Edui a, and to give hoſtages for their future beha- 
« viour, that he was willing to grant them peace.“ 
Upon this reply the Helvetian deputies with- 
drew, ſaying, That it was the practice of their 
countrymen to receive, not to give hoſtages; and 
doth armies moved on the following day: the Hel- 
vetians, in ſearch of ſome quarter where they 
might ſettle without interruption ; and Cæſar, to 
obſerve their motions, and to reſtrain them from 
plundering the country of his allies. Both con- 
tinued on the ſame route during fifteen days, with 
no more than an interval of five or ſix miles between 
the front of the one army and the rear of the other. 
On this march Cæſar's cavaly, having raſhly en- 
gaged themſelves on unfavourable ground, receiv- 
td a check; and he himſelf, being obliged to fol- 
| low 


2 Inhabitants of what is now the territory of Genera, and part of Savoy. 
» Occupying the country between the Soane and the Loire. 


*% 
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I CH HA r. low. the courſe of the Soane, by which he received 
2 . proviſions, was likely to loſe fight of the ene- 
my, When he had intelligence, that they had taken 

poſt at the foot of a hill, about eight miles in his 

front, and ſeemed to have formed a reſolution to 

receive him, in that poſition, if he ſhould chooſe to 

| attack them. Having examined. the. ground on 

which they were poſted, and obſerving, that the 

height i in their rear was not by nature inacceſlible, 

nor ſufficiently ſecured. againſt, him, he diſpatched 
Labienus in the night at the head of two legions, 

with orders to poſſeſs himſelf of the eminence, and 

to fall down from thence on the enemy's, rear 

whenever he ſaw them attacked by himſelf in front. 
Labienus accordingly got poſſeſſion of the hill, 

while Cæſar continued his march on the plain, to 

occupy the attention of the enemy, and to attack 

them in front. But the purpoſe of this diſpoſition 

| was fruſtrated by the miſinformation of an officer 
1 | of horſe, who, being advanced before the army, 
= reported, that the enemy ſtill appeared on, the 
height, and that Labienus probably had failed i in 
8 his attempt to ſeize it. Cæſar, diſconcerted by! this 
1 information, made a, balt, in which he loſt ſo 
| much time as to give the enemy. an opportunity to 
decamp, and to retire in ſafety. He neverthlets 
continued his purſuit for one day longer, and : at 
night encamped about three miles in their rear. 
But being obliged, on the following day, to, alter 
his route in order to receive a ſupply of proviſions, 
the enemy believed that he was retreating, and 
began to purſue in their turn. He halted on a 
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riſing. ground to receive them, placed the new le- 
vies' with his baggage on the heights, and the 
choice of his army on the declivity towards the 
plain. Here the enemy advancing to attack him, 
after an obſtinate engagement which laſted from 


- 


the laughter of about two. hundred thouſand of 
their people; and the remainder, amounting to no 
more than one hundred and thixty thouſand ſouls, 
reduced to deſpair by the ſenſe of their loſſes, and 
1s, the want of ſubſiſtence, ſurrendered at. diſcretion, 
nd Cæſar ordered them back into their own country, 
Ar charging the Allobroges to, find them ſubſiſtence, 
It. until they ſhould be. able, to, provide for them- 
Il ſelves. : The Boil however, a part of this unfor- 


to tunate migration, were received by the Edui, who, 
ok to gain this acceſſion of people, allotted part of 
n their own lands to accommodate; theſe ſtrangers !. bl 
ot At the end of this firſt operation of Cæſar, while 
* _ part.of the ſummer. yet, remained, another 
IE ſervice on which, to employ. his army ſoon pre- 


n ſented itſelf. T he nations who inhabited the banks 
15 ol the Soane and the Loire, being ſenſible of the 


0 deliverance they had receiyed from a ſtorm, Which, 
9 by the uncertainty of its direction, alarmed every 
s quarter of Gaul, ſent deputies to congratulate the 


Roman general on his late victory, and to propoſe 
that they might hold, under tus, protection, a ge- 
neral convention of all their ſtates. The object 
of their meeting, as it ſoon after appeared, was to 
obtain ſome relief from the common oppreſſion 
| they 
1 Cæſ. de Bell. Call. lib. i, c. 28, 29. e 
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EH H A b. they underwent from the tyranny of Arioviſtus, 
was a German Chief, who, when the Gauls were at wur 


among themſelves, had been invited as an auxili- 
ary to one of the parties, and had obtained the 
victory for his allies ; but took for the reward of 
his ſervices poſſeſſion of one-third of their terri- 
tory, which he beſtowed on his own people, and 
aſſumed for himſelf the ſovereignty of the whole. 
His force was daily augmented by the continual 
arrival of more emigrants from Germany ; ſo that, 
from fifteen thouſand men, with whom this Chief 


had at firſt arrived from Gaul, his followers had 


multiplied to an hundred and twenty thouſand, 
To accommodate this numerous people, he had re- 
cently made a demand of another third of the 


territory of the Sequani, and was extending his 


poſſeſſions from the neighbourhood of the Rhine 
to the Soane. Moſt of the nations on this trad 
had been obliged to ſubmit to exactions made by 
theſe ſtrangers, and to give hoſtages for the _— 
lar payment of their contributions. 

The unfortunate nations, who, by truſting to 
the protection of a barbarous prince, had expoſed 


themſelves to this calamity, now applied for re- 
lief to another power, whoſe pretenſions in the 


end were likely to be equally dangerous to their 
freedom. Senfible of the hazard to which they 
expoſed their hoſtages by entering into any open 
concert againſt the Germans, they made their ap- 


plication to Cæſar in ſecret, and found him ſuffi- 


ciently willing to embrace every opportunity of 
rendering his province a theatre of action to his 
| Army, 
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2 conference with him on affairs that concerned 
the general intereſts of Gaul. This haughty chief- 
tain replied with diſdain, That if the Roman 
general meant to have an interview with him, 
his place of reſidence was known; that he neither 
* could truſt himſelf in the quarters of Ceſar, with- 
out a proper eſcort, nor would he ſubject himſelf 
« to the expence of aſſembling an army, merely 
« for the ſatisfaction of a conference with him.“ 

Ceſar renewed the meſſage with an expreſs re- 
quiſition that the hoſtages of the Edui ſhould be 
reſtored ; that Arioviſtus ſhould abſtain from hoſ- 
tilities againſt this. People, or againſt any other 
ally of the Romans ; and that he ſhould not ſuffer 
any more of his countrymen to paſs the Rhine. 

To this meſſage Arioviſtus replied, That he had 
conquered the poſſeſſions which he held in Gaul, 
and that he knew of no power who had a right 
to direct him in the. uſe of his conqueſts ; that 
whoever attacked him ſhould do ſo at his peril ; 
and that Cæſar, if he thought proper, might try 
the ſpirit of his people; they were ready to re- 
ceive him, and had not for n years ſlept 
under any roof. 

Cæſar, not to ſeem backward in accepting this 
challenge, and in compliance with a maxim which 
he often obſerved with ſucceſs, That his blows ſhould 
anticipate his threats, and outrun the expectationr of 
his enemy, advanced upon the Germans before they 
could think him in condition to act againſt them. 

For 


army, and of renown to himſelf. He ſent with- CHAP. 
out delay a meſſage to Arioviſtus, deſiring to have — 
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caxe, For this purpoſe; without communicatin g his defign 
— to any perſon of his own army, he repaſſed the 


Soahe, and aſcendell by the courſe of the. Douſe to 


Veſontio, now Beſangon, a place of ſtrength, which 


he underſtood Arioviſtus meant to ſeize, and em- 


ploy us the principal reſort of his forces. 


Here, for the firſt time, his intention of making 
war on the Germans began to be ſuſpected in his 
own army; and the legions, taking their account 
of the ſtrength and ferocity of that enemy from 
the report of the Gauliſh auxiliaries, were greatly 
alarmed. Many citizens of diſtinction who had 
crowded' to the ſtandard of Cæſar, as to a place 
of victory and honour, now, under various pre- 
tences, applied for leave to retire. Their example 
ſpread a kind of panic in the army, and both of. 
ficers and men muttered their reſolution not to 
dbey, if they ſhould be ordered upon what they 


ere pleaſed to confider as a ſerviee ſo unreaſon- 


Able and wild. | 

C æſar, being thus called upon to exert that un- 
daunted courage and maſterly eloquence by which 
he was diſtinguiſhed en many occafions, aſſembled 


all the officers of his army, and reprimanded them 


For attempting to penetrate the defigns of their ge- 
neral, or for pretending to queſtion the propriety 
of his motions. The matter in diſpute with Ari- 
oviſtus, he ſaid, might be terminated in an amica- 
ble manner. This chieftain had very lately made 


advances of friendſhip to the Romans, had been 


favourably received, and there was no reaſon to be- 
Howe) that he would now wantonly-provoke their 
reſentment. 
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reſentment. But if he ſhould, of whom are you cn av. 
«afraid? Of a wretched remnant of the Cimbri — 


4% r Teutones, already vanquiſhed by Marius? 
Of a people confeſſedly inferior to the Helve- 
4 tians, wWhOom vou have ſubdued? But ſome of 
you, Lam told, in order to diſguiſe your own 
«fears under the affectation of wiſdom, talk of 
a difficulties in the ways by which you are to 
« paſs, and of the want of proviſions which you 
«are likely to ſuffer, Jam not now to learn from 


« ſuch perſons what I'owe' to my truſt, nor to 


be told that an army muſt be ſupplied with 
« proviſions, But our allies are ready to ſupply 
us in greater quantities than we can conſume, 
and the very country we are to paſs is covered 
„ with ripe corn. As for the roads, you ſhall 


4 ſpeedily ſee and judge of them. I am little af- 


fected with what T hear of a deſign to abandon 
me in caſe I perſiſt in this expedition. Such in- 
“ fults, I know, have been offered to commanders, 


„who, by their avarice- or by their miſcarriages, 


« had forfeited'the regard or the confidence of their 
troops; what will happen to me a little time 
„will diſcover. I meant to have made a longer 
halt at this place, but ſhall not defer giving you 
an opportunity tb ſhow, whether regard to your 
duty, or the fear of a ſuppoſed enemy, is to have 
the greateſt effect on your minds. I mean to- 
„ morrow, at two in the morning, to decamp, and 
«© ſhall proceed, if no other part of the army ſhould 
* follow me, with the tenth legion alone.“ 


This {ſpeech had a very ſudden effect. The 


fenth legion, having been formerly diſtinguiſhed 
by 


met at the top of the hill, Their eſcorts drew up 
on each fide at the diſtance of two hundred yards. t 
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CHAP. by their general, felt this expreſſion of confidence 
XX. 28 © ® | 
s aqan additional motive to deſerve; it, and ſent , 


deputation of their officers to return their thanks, WM. 
The whole army ſoon vied in excuſes for their ll 
late miſbehaviour, and in aſſurances of their reſo. Ml - 
Jution-to ſupport their general in any ſervice on 
which he might be pleaſed to employ them. He 
accordingly decamped at the hour appointed; and 
making a circuit of forty, miles, to avoid ſome dif. Ml © 
ficulties which lay on the direct road, after a con. 
tinual march of ſeven days, in which he was con- 
ducted by Divitiacus, a native of Gaul, he arrived 


u ithin twenty - four miles of the German quarters, 6 


Upon this unexpected arrival, Arzoviſtus, in his 
turn, thought proper to defire a conference with 
Caeſar. He propoſed that they ſhould meet on 
horſeback, and be attended only by cavalry. In 
this part of his army, which was compoſed chiefly 


of Gauliſh horſe, Ceſar was weak. But, not to Ml pl 
decline the propoſal that was made to him, he na 
mounted his ſuppoſed favourite legion on the hor- Ml {1 
ſes of the Gauls, and with this efcort came to the tri 
place appointed for the conference. an 
It was an eminence in the midſt of a ſpaciou ha 
plain, about haif-way between the two armies. fes 
The leaders, each attended by ten of his officers, ha. 
ho 


Czſar began the conference, by reminding Aric- Wi * » 


'viſtus of the honours recently beſtowed upon him I © » 


by the Roman Senate, who ordered him the uſual i © © 


preſents, and gaye him the title of King. The \ 
Edui,“ 
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« Edui,” he ſaid, were the allies of Rome; cnavy. 
they had formed this connection in the height 1 


« of their proſperity, and when they were ſup- 
« poſed to be at the head of the Gauliſh nations ; 
that it was not the cuſtom of Romans to let 
« nations ſuffer by their alliance, but to render 
« jt in every inſtance, to the party who embraced 
« it, a ſource of proſperity and honour. He there- 
« fore renewed his former requiſition, that Ario- 
« yiſtus ſhould not make war on the Edui, or on 
« any nation in alliance with the Roman People; 
that he ſhould remit the tribute he had impoſed . 
upon them, and releaſe their hoſtages ; and, if 
« he could not ſend back into their own country 
« ſuch of the Germans as were already on this fide 
« of the Rhine, that he ſhould at leaſt prevent the 
« arrival of any more from that quarter.” | 
In anſwer to theſe propoſitions, Arioviſtus re- 
plied, That he had been invited into Gaul by the 
natives of this country; that he had done them 
ſervices; and had exacted no more than a juſt re- 
tribution; that, in the late quarrel betwixt then 
and himſelf, the Gauls had been the aggreſſors, and 
had ſuffered no more than the uſual effects of de- 
feat; that, to indemnify him for his loſſes, they 
had ſubjected themſelves to a tax, and had given 
hoſtages for the regular payment of it. Am not I 
too,“ he ſaid, © by your own account, in alliance 
„with the Romans? Why/ſhould that alliance, 
* which is a ſafeguard and an honour to every one 
* elſe, be a loſs and a misfortune to me? Muſt I 
Vor. III. i - alone, 


* 
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CHAP, © alone, to preſerve this alliance, reſign the ad- 
| *. 2 vantage of treaties, and remit the payments that 
« are due to me? No; let me rather be conſider. 
« ed as an enemy than as an ally upon theſe con- 
„ ditions. My contrymen have paſſed the Rhine, 
not to oppreſs the Gauls, but to defend their 
«© own leader. If ftrangers are to be admitted her 
the Germans, as the firſt occupiers, have a right 
« prior to that of the Romans. But we have each 
« of us our province. What do the armies of Rome 
on my territory? I diſturb no poſſeſſion of yours. 
« Muſt I account to you likewiſe for the uſe which 
J make of my own?” | 

'To this pointed reply l ſabjciaed a re- 
flection, which ſhowed that he was not unac- 
quainted with the ſtate of parties at Rome. I 
know,“ he ſaid, that the Romans are not in- 
5 tereſted in this quarrel, and that, by cutting you 
« off, I ſhould perform an acceptable ſervice to 
«© many of your countrymen. But I ſhall take no 
« part in your internal diviſions. Leave me; make 
«war where you pleaſe; I ſhall not interpoſe in 

| any matter which does not concern myſelf.” 
3 Cæſar continued to plead the engagements 
| which the Romans had contracted with many of 
the nations who now claimed their protection. If 
„ conqueſt could give any right to poſſeſſion,” he 
ſaid, © we are the firſt conquerors. We have long 
A « ſince ſubdued the Arverni; but it is not our 
= practice to enſlave every nation we vanquiſh, 
| | | * much leſs to forſake thoſe we have once patron- ti 

| 2510 ö % ized.“ | 
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had advanced, and even began to throw darts, 


which made it expedient for Cæſar to break up 


the conference. He accordingly withdrew; givirig 
ſtrict orders to his e not to return the inſults 
of the enemy. 

In a few days after this conference, the Ger- 
man chief propoſed another perſonal interview, or, 
if that were declined, deſired that ſome perſon 
of confidence ſhould be ſent with whom he might 
treat. Being gratified in the ſecond part of this 
alternative, but intending no more by the requeſt 
than a mere feint to lull his antagoniſt into ſome 
degree of ſecurity, he pretended to take offence at 
the quality of the perſons who were ſent to him, 
ordered them into cuſtody, and on the ſame day put 
his army in motion upon a real deſign, which 
ſhowed that, barbarian as he was, he underſtood 
the plan, as well as the execution, of military ope- 
rations. Obſerving the quarter from which the 
Romans derived their ſubſiſtence, he made a move- 
ment, by which he paſſed their camp, took a ſtrong 
poſt about eleven miles in their rear, and by this 
means intorcopted their ordinary ſupply of provi- 
ſions. | 

Ceſar for 7 a ſucceſſively endeavoured, 
by forming on the plain between the two armies, 
to provoke the enemy to a battle ; but having fail- 
ed in this purpoſe, ' was obliged to divide his ar- 
my, and to place it in ſeparate poſts, which he for- 
tified, in order to recover a communication with 
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CHAP. the country behind him. It was reported, that the 
| 9 Germans, although they had borne with great im. 
patience the defiances which Cæſar had given, 
were reſtrained from fighting by the predictions 
of their women, who foretold that their own peo. 
ple would be defeated, if they ſhould hazard a 
general action before the change of the moon; but 
while they waited for this period, their warriors, 
notwithſtanding the awe in which they ſtood of 
predictions, endeavoured to diſlodge one of the 
diviſions of Cæſar's army, and, having failed in 
that attempt, were afterwards attacked by the 
Romans in their camp, and defeated with great 
- laughter, Arioviſtus himſelf, with the remains of 
his followers, fled to the Rhine, about fifty miles 
from the field of battle, paſſed that river in a ſmall 
boat; while numbers of his people periſhed in at. 
- tempting to follow him, and the greater part of 
thoſe who remained were overtaken, and put to the 
ſword by the cavalry, which preſſed in their rear. 
In this manner Cæſar concluded his firſt cam- 

- paign in Gaul. And laid the foundation of farther 
progreſs in that country, by ſtating himſelf as the 
protector of its native inhabitants againſt the Hel. 
vetii and the Germans, two powerful inyaders who 
were likely to ſubdue them. He placed his army 
for the winter among the nations whom he had 
thus taken under his protection, and ſet out for 
Italy, under pretence of attending to the affairs of 
his province on that ſide of the Alps; but more 
probably to be near the city, where he had many 
political intereſts at ſtake, friends to ſupport, and 

5 enemies 
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enemies to oppoſe, in their canvas for the offices of 
State. His head quarters were fixed at Lucca, the 
neareſt part of his province to Rome; and that 
place began to be frequented by numbers who 
were already of his party, or who deſired to be 
admitted into it, and with whom he had previouſly 
made his own terms in ſtipulating the returns they 
were to make for the ſeveral preferments in which 

he undertook to aſſiſt them. | 
At the election of Conſuls for this year, P. Cor- 
nelius Lentulus Spinther was joined with Q. Cæ- 
cilius Metellus Nepos, of whom the latter had, in 
the capacity of Tribune, diſtinguiſned himſelf as 
an inſtrument of the moſt dangerous factions. 
Lentulus had lately attached himſelf entirely to 
Pompey, and, by the influence of this patron, pro- 
bably now prevailed in his election. He had been 
Edile in the Conſulate of Cicero, and had taken 
a vigorous part in thoſe very meaſures for which 
Cicero was now ſuffering in exile*. He was like- 
ly to fayour the reſtoration of that injured citizen, 
and upon this account was now the more accept- 
able to Pompey, who, having an open rupture with 
Clodius, was diſpoſed to mortify him by eſpoufing 

the cauſe of his enemy. | | 
, Clodius, ſoon after his late victory over Cicero, 
greatly roſe in his preſumption, and, forgetting 
that he had prevailed more by the connivance of 
Pompey and Cæſar, and by the ſupport of their 
friends, than by any influence of his own, ventu- 
B 3 | red 
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CHAP. red to fet Pompey himſelf at defiance, to queſtion 
the validity of his acts in the late ſettlement of 
Aſia, to ſet the younger Tigranes, ſtill the priſon- 
er of Pompey, at liberty, and propoſed to reſtore 
him again to his kingdom. During the debates 


which aroſe on theſe meaſures in the aſſembly of 


the People, Pompey had the mortification to find 
that the farcaſms of Clodius were received by the 
audience in general with applauſe, as well as by 
the partizans of the Senate, in particular, with 
marks of great ſatisfaction. Chiefly governed by 
vanity and impatient of obloquy, he abſented him- 
ſelf from the aſſemblies in which he received theſe 
inſults, ſo long as Clodius remained in office, and 
was ready to embrace every meaſure by which he 
might be revenged of that factious Tribune, or 
regain his own credit with the more reſpectable 
clais of the citizens 
The majority of the Senate, who juſtly conſider- 
ed as their own the cauſe of a magiſtrate, under 
whoſe auſpices they themſelves had acted, now en- 
couraged by this diviſion among their enemies, had 
ventured on the twenty-ninth of October, while 
Clodius was yet in office, to move for the recal of 
Cicero. Eight of the Tribunes concurred in ur- 
ging this meaſure, and it was rejected only in con- 
| ſequence of the negative of AÆAlius Ligur, one of 
F. the college whom Clodius had prepared to act this 
3 "I part, and whom he was ready to ſupport with a 
” Party 
7 1 Vid. Aſcon. Padian. in Orat. pro Milore. | 
2 Platar-2, in Vit. Cicer. p. 475. & 47%, 
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party in arms, if the opponents ſhould perſiſt in one P. 


their motion *. | 

Upon the election of the new Conſuls and Tri- 
bunes for the following year, better hopes of ſuc- 
ceſs were entertained by the friends of the exile. 


Lentulus declared that the reſtoration of Cicero 


ſhould be the firſt object of his adminiſtration ; 
and that he ſhould not fail to move it on the day 
that he entered on office. Metellus too, the bro- 
ther-in-law of Clodius, though always inclined to 
fayour the popular faction, could not in this mat- 
ter ſet himſelf in oppoſition to Pompey, whom he 
had hitherto followed in all his defigns ; and de- 
clared his intention to concur with the Conſul =. 
At the ſame time, Milo, Sextius, and fix more of the 
Tribunes, with all the Prætors except Appius Clau- 
dius, the brother of Publius, declared their intention 
to take an active part in forwarding this meaſure. 
Encouraged by theſe appearances, Cicero left 
his retreat at Theſſalonica, and arrived at Dirra- 
chium, before the twenty-fifth of November, to be 
at hand to conſult with his friends on the ſteps 
that were to be previouſly taken. Meanwhile the 


Conſuls-elet had their provinces aſſigned. Len- 


tulus was deſtined to command in Cilicia and Cy- 
prus; and Metellus in the farther province of Spain. 
Both were amply gratified in every article of their 
appointments, in order to confirm them in the in- 
tereſt of the Senate: but Cicero expreſſed great 
B4 anxiety 
1 Cicero ad Att. lib. ili. ep. 23. 
3 Ibid. ep. 243. 
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CHAP. anxiety leſt theſe conceſſions ſhould be found pre- 

— mature; and, being made before the new Tri- 
bunes entered on office, or could have their voice 
in theſe deſtinations, was afraid leſt it might alie- 
nate their affections from his party, and render 

— "Jag them leſs zealous to move for his recal. The Con- 

Lentulus {ul Lentulus, notwithſtanding, kept his word ; and, 

Cecil. Me on the firſt of January, the day of his entering on 

9 office, moved the Senate to reſolve that Cicero 
ſhould be immediately recalled from baniſnment; 
that all perſons oppoſing his return ſhould be 
declared enemies to their country ; and that if the 
People ſhould be diſturbed by violence in paſſing 
this decree, it ſhould, nevertheleſs, be lawful for 
the exile to avail himſelf of it *, 

This motion was received in the Senate with 
general applauſe. Eight of the Tribunes were 
zealous in ſupport of it. On the contrary, two 
members of the college, Numerius and Serranus, 
were gained by Clodius to oppoſe it. Serranus, 
at the firſt meeting of the Senate on this buſineſs, 
could venture no farther than to plead for a delay. 
He was prevailed upon, however, during the in- 
tervening, night, to interpoſe his negative in form, 
and the motion accordingly, could proceed no 

9 farther in the Senate. 

It was reſolved, . notwithſtanding, to aroneſe 2 

law to the People for Cicero's reſtoration ; and a 
day was fixed for this purpoſe. Early in the morn- 
ing of that day, Fabricius, one of the Tribunes in 

| the 
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the intereſt of the exile, endeavoured to occupy CHAP. 


the place of aſſembly with an armed force, but 
foundithat Clodius, with a numerous troop of gla- 
diators, was there before him. A conflict enſued, 
in which Fabricius, together with Ciſpius, another 
of the Tribunes who came to his aſſiſtance, with 
all the party of the Senate, were driven from the 
Forum. 

Clodius, at the head of his gladiators, with 
ſwords already ſtained in blood, purſued his vic- 
tory through the ſtreets. The temple of the 
Nymphs, in which were kept ſome public records 
which he wiſhed to deftroy, was ſet on fire * ; the 
houſes of Milo and Cæcilius the Prætor were at- 
tacked. * The ſtreets, the common ſewers, the 
« river,” ſays Cicero, were filled with dead 
bodies, and all the pavements were ſtained with 
“ blood.” No ſuch ſcene had been acted ſince 
the times of Octavius and Cinna, when armies 
fought in the city for the dominion of Rome. 

Quintus Cicero eſcaped by hiding himſelf under 
the dead bodies of his own ſervants, who were 
ſlain in defending his houſe. The Tribune Pub- 
hus Sextius actually fell into the hands of his ene- 
mies, received many wounds, and was left for 
dead among the ſlain. This circumſtance, how- 
ever, alarmed the party of Clodius not leſs than 
it alarmed his opponents. Fhe odium of having 
murdered, or even violated the perſon of a Tri- 

bune, 

x Cicero pro Milone, 27 Parad. 4d. Haruſpicum * 27. 

2 On. pro Sext. c. 35, 36. 38. 
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CHAP. bune, was likely to ruin their intereſt with the 


2 People; and they propoſed to balance this out- 


rage by putting to death Numerius, another Tri- 
bune, who, being of their own ſide, ſnould appear 
to be killed by the oppoſite party; but the intend. 
ed victim of this ridiculous and ſanguinary arti- 
fice, receiving information of their deſign, avoid- 
ed being made the tool of a faction at the expence 
of his life, and made his eſcape *. 
After ſo ſtrange a diſorder, parties for ſome 
months, mutually afraid of each other, abſtained 
from violence. The Tribune Milo commenced a 
Proſecution againſt Clodius for his crimes ; but it 
was for ſome time eluded by the authority of Ap- 
pius Claudius , brother of the accuſed, who was 
now in the office of Prætor; and the forms of 
trial, when actually begun, were repeatedly inter- 
rupted by the armed party of gladiators, with 
which Publius Clodius himſelf infeſted every place 
of public reſort. It was vain to oppoſe him with- 
out being prepared to employ a ſimilar force, and 
Milo accordingly had recourſe to this method. 
He purchaſed a troop of gladiators, and of Beſtiarii, 


x -or perſons trained to the baiting of wild beaſts, the 


. remainder of a band which had been employed for 
public entertainment by the Ediles Pomponius and 
Coſconius, and which was now in the market for 

ſale. He ordered the bargain to be ſecretly ſtruck, 
concealing the name of the der, leſt the oppoſite 


party, 


1 Cicero pro Sextio, | 

2 The family name of theſe brothers is differently ſpelt by Cicero and 
others, probably ſrom the affectation of Publius to refine on the orthography 
of his name. 
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* ſuſpecting the deſign, ſhould interpoſe to c HAP. 
prevent him. . 5 

So provided, Milo ventured to encounter with 
Clodius. Their parties frequently engaged in the 
ſtreets, and the populace, fond of ſuch ſhews, en- 
joyed the ſpectacle which was thus freely preſented 
to them in every corner of the city . 

While the diſorders which aroſe from the diſ- 
putes relating to Cicero's reſtoration were daily 
augmenting, he himſelf fell from the height of 
his hopes to his former pitch of dejection and ſor- 
row. The attempt which had been made in his 
favour might have ſucceeded, if Pompey had been 
fully prepared to concur in it. But all the mea- 
ſures of the Triumvirate being concerted at the 
quarters of Cæſar, Pompey was obliged, after de- 
claring his own inclinations on the ſubject, to con- 
ſult his aſſociate, and found him by no means in- 
clined to reſtore a citizen who was likely to be 
of ſo much conſequence, and who was to owe the 
favour of his reſtoration to any other than himſelf, 
The Tribune Sextius, before the late violent con- 


vulſions, had made a journey into Gaul, to ſolicit the 


aſſent of Cæſar to this meaſure, but could not pre- 
vail ; and it is probable that this artful politician 
was unwilling tq reſtore an exile who was likely 
to aſcribe the principal merit of that ſervice to 
Pompey, and who, by his own inclinations in favour 
of the Senate, was to become an acceſſion to a party 
which Ceſar wiſhed to degrade and to weaken by 

every 


Cicero ad Att. lib, iy, ep. 2. | 
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CH AP, every means in his power. It was to ſtrengthen 
4 himſelf againſt the Senate that Cæſar made his 
coalition witli Pompey and Craſſus; and from ani. 
moſity to this body, he wiſhed to cruſh every per. 
ſon of conſequence to their party, and to favour 
the pretenſions of any turbulent citizen who ven- 
tured to act in open defiance of their govern. 
ment. | | | | 
Pompey, in the mean time, though committing 
himſelf as a tool into the hands of Cæſar, was flat. 
tered with the appearance of ſovereignty which 
he enjoyed in the city, and willingly ſupported 
his rival in every meaſure that ſeemed to fix his 
attention abroad, bſindly conſented to the repeated 
augmentations of the army in Gaul, and approved 
of every enterpriſe in which their leader was plea- 
ſed to employ them. 

In this year, which was the ins of Cæſarꝰs 
command, two more additional legions were by 
his orders levied in Italy; and, under pretence of 
an approaching war with the Belgæ, a nation con- 
ſiſting of many cantons in the northern extremities 
of Gaul, this reinforcement was made to paſs the 
Alps to the northward in the ſpring. As ſoon as 

the forage was up, Cæſar himſelf followed in perſon, 
took the field, and, in the uſual ſpirit of his con- 

duct, endeavoured, by the rapidity of his motions, 
to fruſtrate or to prevent the deſigns of his ene- 
mies. 

The army of Gaul now conſiſted of eight Roman 

g legions, beſides numerous bodies of horſe and foot 
from 
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from different parts of the provinces, archers from N HAP. 
Crete and Numidia, and ſlingers from the Balearian * 3 


iſlands ; fo that it is likely the whole may have a- 
mounted to about fixty thouſand men. The greater 
part of this army had wintered on the Soane : and 


the Douſe®, as protectors, not as maſters, of the 


country, being received only in the character of 
allies. Wee 
Cæſar being attended by many of the natives, 
as auxiliaries or as hoſtages, and having ſpent 
twelve days in preparing for his march, took his 
route to the northward, under pretence of carry- 
ing the war into the enemy's country, or of pre- 
venting them from gaining, in acceſſion to their 
ſuppoſed confederacy againſt the Romans, any of 
the nations in the ſouthern parts of Gaul. His 
paſſage lay through the high, though level, coun- 
tries, now termed Burgundy and Champagne, in 
which the Soane, the Moſelle, the Meuſe, and the 
Seine, with ſo many other confiderable rivers, that 
run in different directions, have their ſource. Af- 
ter a march of fifteen days, he arrived in the 
Canton of the Remi 3, where he found a people, 
though of the Belgic extraction, diſpoſed to receive 
him as a friend, and to place themſelves under his 
protection. | 
From this people he had a eviifiratiacich of his 
former intelligence relating to the deſtgns of the 
Belgic nations, and an account of the forces which 
they 
1 Anciently named the Arar. 


2 The Dubis. 
3 Now the diſtrict of Rheims. 
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CH ner. they had already aſſembled. From the tract of 
* . country that is watered by the rivers, which are 
now called the Oyſe, the Scheld and the Meuſe, he 
underſtood that no leſs than three hundred and 
fifty thouſand men could be muſtered, and were 
actually aſſembled, or preparing to aſſemble, againſt 
him. To prevent the junction of this formidable 
power, or to diſtract part of its force, he detached 
his Gauliſh auxiliaries to make a diverſion on the 
Oyſe, while he himſelf advanced to the Aiſne, 
paſſed this river, and fortified a ſtation on its nor- 
thern bank. Having a bridge in his rear, he left 
nix cohorts properly intrenched in its neighbour- 
hood, to ſecure his communication with the coun- 
try behind him. | | 
While he remained in this poſition, the Belge 
advanced with a great army, attacked Bibrax, a 
place of ſtrength about eight miles in his front; 
and having ſpent many hours in endeavouring to 
reduce it, were about to renew their aſſault on the 
following day; when Cæſar having in the night 
thrown into the garriſon a conſiderable reinforce- 
_ ment of archers and lingers, the appearance of 


9 * 


this additional ſtrength on the battlements, indu- 


ced the enemy to refrain their attack. 

They nevertheleſs continued to advance, laid 
| waſte the country, and came within two miles of 
= | the Roman camp. They had a front, as appeared 
from their fires, extending about eight miles. 

Cæſar, conſidering the numbers and reputation 
of this enemy, thought proper to proceed with 
caution, He obſerved them for ſome days from 

| his 
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his intrenchments, and made ſeveral trials of their c H ap. 
{ſkill in partial encounters, before he ventured to 
offer them battle. But being encouraged by the 
event of theſe trials, he choſe a piece of ſloping 
ground, which extending in front before his camp, 
was fit to receive his army. As the enemies line 
was likely far to exceed him in length, he threw 
up intrenchments on the right and left to cover his 
flanks; and with this precaution, to prevent his be- 
ing ſurrounded, drew forth his army to battle. The 
Belgæ too were formed on their part; but the 
ground between the two armies being marſhy, nei- 
ther thought proper to paſs that impediment in pre- 
ſence of the other; and after a few ſkirmiſhes of 
the horſe and irregular, troops, the Romans re- en- 
* tered their camp. The enemy, upon this event, 
diſappointed in their expectations of a battle, took 
their way to the fords of the Aiſne *, in order to 
0 paſs the river, and get poſſeſſion of the bridge in 
e the rear of the Romans. Cæſar had intelligence 
It of this movement from the officer who was ſtation» 
» ed to guard that poſt; and marching inſtantly 
f with -all the cavalry, archers, and flingers of his 
5 camp, arrived in time to overtake; them, while 
pvet entangled in the fords, and obliged them to 
] retire. r 105 
f The Belge, having made theſe ſucceſſive. at- 
] tempts with more impetuoſity than foreſight or 
conduct, ſoon: appeared to be ill qualified ta 


maintain a permanent war with ſuch an enemy. 
They 


1 Axona. 
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C ner. They were diſheartened by their diſappointments, 
ud alarmed by the rumour of a diverſion which 


Czfar had cauſed to be made in a part of their 
own country. They had exhauſted their provi- 
fions, and found themſelves under a neceſſity to 


break up their camp. It was therefore reſolved 
in their general council, that their forces, for the 


preſent, ſhould ſeparate; and that if any of their 
cantons ſhould be afterwards attacked by Ceſar, 


the whole ſhould afſemble e for their common | 


defence. 


With this bellatin they eee in a 


night, but with ſo much noiſe and tumult, that 
Cæſar ſuſpected à feint, or an intention to draw 
him into a ſnare. He therefore remained in his 
lines till the morning, when it appeared that they 
were actually gone, and were ſeen at a diſtance on 
the plain moving without any regard to order, and 
as in a total rout, ſtriving who ſhould ſooneſt get 


beyond the reach of their enemies. He purſued . 


them with his cavalry ſo long as it was day, and, 
though with great bravery reſiſted in his attacks 
on their rear, made confiderable havock. At the 
approach of night he diſcontinued the purſuit, and 
withdrew again to the camp he left in the morn- 
ing. On the following day he moved with his 
whole army, and, that the enemy might not have 
time to re-afſemble their forces, determined to pe- 
netrate inte the heart of their country. In the 
beginning of his march he followed the courſe of 


the Aiſne, and in his way reduced the Sueſſones 
| | and 
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and Bellovaci, two cantons which lay on the right C HA F. 
and the left, near the confluence of this river with — 
the Oyſe. From thence, being himſelf to march 
2 to the north ward. to viſit the banks of the Sambre 
| and the Meuſe, he detached the young Craſſus, 


0 
d with a conſiderable force, towards the ſea-coaſts, 
60 
Ty 


to occupy thoſe cantons which now form the _ 
vinces of ' Normandy and Bretanny. 


„ Part of the country through which the Meufe 
go ard the Sambre paſſed, now forming the dutchy of 

| Hainault, was then occupied by the Nervii, one of 
E the fierceft of the Belgie nations, who, having 
1 heard with indignation of the ſurrender of the Bel- 


« lovact and Sueſſones, their neighbours, prepared 
n for reſiſtance, ſent ſuch of their people as, by their 
F ſex or age, were unfit to carry arms into' a place 
. of ſecurity, aſſembled all their warriors, and ſum- 
l moned their allies to a place of general reſort. 
c They took poſt on the Sambre, where the banks 
, on both fides of the river being covered with 
G wood, enabled them to conceal their numbers and 
their diſpoſitions, They had intelligence that 
Cæſar, except in preſence of an enemy, uſually 
moved his legions with intervals between them, 
which were occupied by their baggage ; and they 

made a diſpoſition to ſurpriſe him on the march, 
| and under this - diſadvantage. For this purpofe 
they choſe their ground on the Sambre, and agreed 

that the van of the Roman army ſnhould be ſuffer- 

ed to paſs unmoleſted, but that the appearance of 

the firſt column of baggage ſhould be the fignal 

Vor. III. ren tor 
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Ar. for a general attack to be made at ane from all 


CRY the different ſtations in which their Poruca were 


palted.;; lr 0 * 
Cæſar, i in the mean time, ado: e after 
he had marched from Samarobriva, now ſuppoſed 
to be Amiens, being appriſed that he was come 
within ten miles of the river, on the banks of 
which the enemy was poſted, altered the form of 
his march, placed fix legions, clear of incum- 
brance, in the van of his army, next to theſe the 


whole of his baggage, and in the rear the two le- 


gions recently embodied in Italy. When he enter- 
ed the, open grounds. on the' Sambre, a few par- 
ties of horſe appeared, but were ſoon driven into 


the woods by his. cavalry. The legions that came 


firſt to their ground began, as. uſual, to intrench, 
and received no diſturbance till the column of 
baggage. came in fight, At this ſignal multitudes 
of the enemy preſented themſelves on every fide, 


drove in the cavalry that were poſted to cover the 


working parties, and in many places were cloſe in 
with the main body of the army before the infan- 
try had time to uncover their ſhields, or to put on 
their helmets. The Roman ſoldier, nevertheleſs, 
ran to his colours, and, without waiting for the or- 
ders of his general, from whoſe abilities, on this 
occaſion, he could derive no advantage, endeavour- 
ed to join his companions in the order to which 
they were accuſtomed. 41 

The firſt events of this tumultuary affivn were 
various in different places. The Nervii, in one 
2 8 h part 
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the Roman camp; but. in another part of it were 
themſelves forced from their ground, and driven 
in great numbers into the river. Some of the 
Roman legions were broken, loſt the greater part 
of their officers, and when Cæſar arrived to rally 


himſelf was reduced to act the part of a legion- 


os ary ſoldier, with a ſhield which he took from one 


the of his men, he joined in the battle, and in this man- 
le- ner, by his preſence or by his example, kept the 
Er- enemy at bay, until he was relieved by the arri- 
* val of two legions of the rear - guard, and of two 
ito others, that were ſent by Labienus to ſupport 
ne him. +4. 92 he 

h, This ſeaſonable relief, where the Romans were 


of moſt diftrefled, changed the fortune of the day; 


les and the confuſion, which in the beginning of the 
le, Wi ation had by the Nervii been turned to ſo good 
he account againſt their enemy, now became fatal to 
2 themſelves. The greater part of them fell in 
af heaps on the ground: where they firſt began the 
n attack. The few who attempted to fly were met 
s at every opening of the woods by parties of the 
'- WH Romans, by whom they were forced into the thick- 
ets, or put to the ſwbrd ; and as they fell in the 
end with little reſiſtance, many became a prey even 
to the followers of the legions, who put themſelves 
in arms, and bore a part in the maſſacre. Of four 
hundred chiefs only three eſcaped ; and of an ar- 
my of ſixty thouſand men, no more than five hun- 
dred left the field of battle. The piteous remains 

| C 2 of 


them, were huddled together in confuſion. He 
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part of the field, forced the imperfect works of c HAP. 
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CHAT. of this nation, conſiſting of ſuperannuated men, of 
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women, and of children, ſent, from the marſhes in 
which they had been concealed, a meſſage to im- 
plore the victor's mercy; and he, with a mildneſs, 
uncommon in this or any ancient war, took them 
under his protection, and reſtored them to their 
uſual place of abode : Laying at the ſame time an 
injunction on their neighbours not to moleſt them. 
In this, he ſtudied the reputation of clemency to 
the vanquiſhed *, as in battle he maintained the 
ſaperiority. of force and valour. 

- Another- enemy yet remained in the field. The 
Attuatici, deſcendants of the Cimbri and Teutones, 

| the late terrors of Gaul, of Spain, and of Italy, 
being ſettled below the confluence of the Sambre 
and the Meuſe, had been on their march to join 
the Nervii, when they heard of this unfortunate 
action; and then withdrew to their own country. 
Being purſued by Cæſar, they ſnut themſelves up 
in their principal fortreſs. Here they made a vo- 
luntary ſubmiſſion; and being commanded to lay 
down their arms, threw ſuch a quantity of wea- 
pons from the battlements, as almoſt filled up the 
ditch to the height of the ramparts. But Cæſar, 
having delayed taking poſſeſſion of the place till 
the following day, the beſieged, whether they on- 
Iy meant to deceive him, or repented of their ſur- 
render, 


1 Ut in miſeros ac ſupplices uſus miſericordia 6 De Bell. Gall. 
lib. ii, c. 28. The world was yet to learn how odious, and in the end, how 
calamitous for both, it is for one nation to become ſubject to another; and 
Ceſar, intent to preferve as well as effect his conqueſts, took meaſures of mild- 
neſs and <lemency for * one, as he did thoſe of proweſs and valeur for the 
Abet. 
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render, took arms again in the night, and in a cnay. 


fally endeavoured to ſurpriſe the Roman army. 
In this deſperate attempt, four thouſand of them 
being killed, and the remainder being forced back 


into the town, were, in conſequence of their for- 


mer breach of faith, to the amount of fifty thou- 
ſand perſons, ſold for flaves. 

Thus Cæſar having, in the ſecond year of his 
command, penetrated to the Meuſe and the Scheld, 
being maſter of the eaſtern frontier of Gaul as far 
as the Rhine, and having even from beyond that 
river received ſome offers of ſubmiſſion; being 
maſter too of ſeveral Cantons in Normandy and 
Bretanny, which had ſubmitted to the young Craf- 
ſus, quartered his army for the winter in the midſt 
of theſe conqueſts, and himſelf, as at the end of the 
former campaign, ſet out for Italy and the . 
bourhood of Rome. | 

Here the principal point which he left in con- 
teſt between the parties, relating to the reſtoration 
of Cicero, had been for ſome time determined. 
Clodius had found a proper antagoniſt in Milo, 
and, as often as he himſelf, or any of his party, 


appeared in the aſſemblies of the People, or in . | 


ſtreets, was every where attacked with weapons 
ſimilar to his own, and in the view of theſe diſor- 
ders. It was agreed among the citizens in general, 


that if the laws could not give protection to thoſe 


who were moſt willing to be governed by them, 
they ſhould not by their formalities ſcreen the 
diſorderly and profligate in the practice of every 
ſpecies of crime. 


C 3 Clodius 
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CHAP. Clodius had now for ſome months lain under an 
IS XX , impeachment from Milo, and had declared himſelf 
candidate for the office of Ædile, endeavouring 
by violence, and by the artifices of his brother, to 
put off the trial till after the elections, when, if 
he ſhould be veſted with any public character, he 
might find a refuge under the privilege of his of. 
fice. His own influence, however, and the fear 
which citizens entertained of his armed banditti, 
who were now in a great meaſure reſtrained by 
Milo, had abated ſo much, that the party of the 
Senate determined to make another vigorous effort 
for the recal of a member, whom the violence of 
We profligate had forced into exile. 
This buſineſs. was accordingly again brought 
8 and about the beginning of June a de- 
cree was obtained in the fulleft terms for the reſto- 
ration of Cicero. The Conſul was charged with 
the farther conduct of this meaſure, as of the ut - 
moſt conſequence to the public. This officer ac- 
cordingly iſſued a proclamation, in terms employ- 
ed only on the greateſt occaſions, requiring all who 
had the ſafety of the republic at heart to ſupport 
him in the execution of this decree. There was, in 
conſequence of this proclamation, a great concourſe 
of orderly citizens from all parts of Italy. The 
enemies of the meaſure fhrunk and withdrew their 
oppoſition. The act paſſed in the aſſembly of the 
People on the fourth of Auguſt. Cicero had been 
ſo confident of this event, that he on the ſame day 


tailed from Dyrrachium, and on the following ar- 
rived 


* 
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rived at Brundiſium. On the eighth day, being CHA'F, 
ſtill at this place, he had notice of the act being 2 —— 


paſſed, ſet out for Rome, continued his journey 
— multitudes of people, who were aſſembled 
on the roads to teſtify their joy upon his return, 
and entered the city on the fourth of September. 
Next day he addreſſed the Senate in a harangue, 
which is ſtill extant, compoſed of laviſh panegyric 
or vehement invective, correſponding to the de- 
merit or merit of parties in his late diſgrace and 


reſtoration. The multitudes that were aſſembled 


on this occaſion, their impatience to ſee him, their 
acclamati ons and wonderful unanimity in his fa- 
your, raiſed him once more to his former pitch of 
glory, and appeared to repay all the ſervices he 
had rendered to the public, and to compenſate all 
the ſorrows of his late diſgrace. The whole mat- 
ter may have been, to perſons of reflection, an evi- 
dence of that weakneſs with which this ingenious 
man ſuffered - himſelf to be affected by popular 
opinion, and of the levity with which multitudes, 
in the changes of EY run into 721975 ex- 
tremes. | 
During theſe tranſactions Ceſar was at a great 
diſtance; on the northern extremities of Gaul, en- 
gaged with fierce and numerous enemies, invol- 
ved in difficulties, concerning which there were 
various reports, and of which the iſſue, with re- 
ſpect to himſelf and his army; was ſuppoſed to be 
doubtful. In theſe circumſtances, however wil- 
ling Pompey may have been to perſevere in the 

5p ae meaſures 
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FHAP. meaſures: concerted: with Cæſar, it is probable that 

Ws he found himſelf unable to refift the force of the 
Senate, which was now exerted to obtain the re- 
ſtoration of a perſon who ey taken ſo 1 
ed a part in their meaſures. 

It is poſſible likewiſe; that in theſe 8 
ces Pompey may have taken upon him to act inde- 
pendentiy of his aſſociates, though he afterwards, in 

trying to gain Cicero to the party of the triumvi- 
rate, affected to give Cæſar equal merit with him. 
ſelf in procuring his recal; and he appealed to 
Quintus, the brother of Marcus Cicero, for the 
truth of this aſſertion :. Cicero himſelf, however, 
was not diſpoſed to give Cæſar any credit upon 
this account; and, though both Cæſar and Craſſus, 
after the matter was decided, affected to congur 
in the meaſure, yet he dogs not. ſeem to have be- 
lieved them ſincere. He imputes to Cæſar an 
active part in the injury he had regeived, but none 
in the reparation that was done to him 2. 
Pompey; not the leſs jealous of Cæſar for their 
pretended union, and ſenſible of the advantage his 
rival had gained in having a military command 
of ſo long a duration at the gates of Rome, now 


; * wiſhed to propoſe for himſelf ſome appointment 
N | of equal importance. The moment of cordiality 
I in the Senate on their recovering a favourite mem- 


ber, and the firſt; emotions of gratitude in the 
breaſt of Cicero n whom he had recently 
ged. 


᷑ Cicero: ad Femiliar. libs i. ep. 9. 
2 Orat. in Senat. poſt Reditum, g. 15. 
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obliged, ſeemed to form a conjuncture favourable c HA! AP. 


for ſuch a propoſition ; and he laid, with his uſual 0 
addreſs and appearance of unconcern, the plan of 
a motion to be made for his purpoſe, | 

The importation of corn into Italy had been 


lately interrupted, and a great ſcarcity and dearth 


had enſued. The populace being riotous upon this 


complaint, had in the theatre attacked with mena- 


ces and violence numbers of the wealthy citizens 
who were preſent, and even inſulted the Senate 
itſelf in the Capitol. A report, induſtriouſly raiſed 
by the enemies of Cicero, was propagated, to make 
it be believed that the diſtrefs aroſe from his en- 
groſſing for ſo long a time the attention of govern- 
ment; and, in oppoſition to this ſurmiſe on the 
one hand, it was alleged on the other, that the 
late corn act of Clodius, and the miſconduct of 
one of his relations, intruſted by him with the care 
of the public: granaries, was the cauſe of all this 
diſtreſs. But whatever may have been the cauſe, it 
was inſinuated by the adherents of Pompey, that 
no man was fit to relieve the People beſides him- 
ſelf; that, the buſineſs ſhould be committed to 
him alone; and Cicero, in entering the Senate, 
was called upon by the multitude, as he paſſed, to 
make a motion'to this purpoſe, as bound to procure 
{ome relief to the People, in return to their late cor- 

diality in his cauſe. | 
Cicero had in reality owed his recal to the de- 
vlarations of Pompey in his favour; and, however 
(tle reaſon he hid on the whole to rely on bis 
friendſhip, 


oH av. friendſhip, it was convenient for the preſent to ap. 
K.- pear. on good terms with a perſon of ſo much in. 


fleets and armies ſuited to the extent of this un- 
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fluence... He ſuffered himſelf, therefore, to be car. 
ried by the ſtream that ſeemed to run in favour of 
this faſhionable leader. As if the neceſſity of the 
caſe had ſuggeſted the meaſure, he moved the Se. 
nate that a commiſſion, with proconſular power 
over all the provinces, ſhould be granted to Pom- 
pey, to ſuperintend the ſupplies of corn for the 
city. The Senate, either of themſelves diſpoſed 
to graut this requeſt, or won by the eloquence of 
their newly recovered member, inſtructed the Con- 
ſuls to frame la reſolution to this purpoſe, and car- 
ry it to the N of the for their aſ- 
ſent. 4 um ö 

Here C. Meſins, one ot the Tvibuaes, propoſed 
to enlarge the truft, and to comprehend the ſuper- 
intendency of the. revenue, with an allotment of 


precedented commiſſion. Pompey, however, ob- 
ſerving that this additional clauſe was ill received, 
denied his having any ſhare in propoſing it, and 
affected to prefer the appointment intended for 
him in terms of the act which had been propoſed 
to be drawn up by the Conſuls. His partizans, 
in the mean time, ſtill pleaded, though in vain, 
for the extenſion of the commiſſion as propoſed 
by Meſſius. The extravagance of the propoſal 
gave a general alarm to the Senate, and ſtill 
more to the party of Cæſar, who were will 
ing 0 employ Pompey as an agent in the city; 
but 
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but not to arm him with a military force, or to CHAP. 
give him in reality that ſovereignty i in the empire 
of which, by his refidence in the Capital, he ſo 


much affected the appearance. 

The extraordinary commiſſion, now actually 
granted to Pompey, although it was exorbitant in 
reſpect to the influence it gave him over all the 
producers, venders, buyers, and conſumers of corn 
throughout the whole empire; yet, as it did not 
beſtow the command of an army, fell ſhort of the 
conſequence which Czſar principally dreaded in 
his rival; and though probably the cauſe of ſome 
jealouſy betwiict N . did not g eb N any im- 


mediate breach. 


Pompey, bald entitled by this commiſſion to 
appoint fifteen lieutenants, put Cicero at the head 
of the liſt ; and this place was accepted of by him, 
on the expreſs condition, that it ſhould not pre- 
vent his ſtanding for the office of Cenſor, in caſe 
an election took place on the following year 
He was now in the way of recovering his conſi- 
deration and his dignity, but was likely to meet 


with more difficulty in reſpect to his property, 
which Clodius had taken care to have forfeited, 


having even demoliſhed his houſe, and conſecrated 
the ground on which it ſtood to pious uſes. This 
laſt circumſtance had placed a bar in his way, 


which could not be removed without a formal de- 
cree of the Pontiffs. 


The college met on the laſt of September to 
hear parties in this cauſe. A violent invective 
| having 

1 Cicero Orat. in Senat. poſt Redit. e. 13. ad Att. 
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cnae. having been pronounced by Clodius againſt his 
2 _ antagoniſt; Cicero replied in that oration, which 
is till extant among his works on the ſubject of 
his houſe * . The queſtion was, Whether the 
ground on which. Cicero's. houſe had formerly 
ſtood, being formally conſecrated, could be again 
reſtored to a profane or common uſe? The Pon- 
tiffs appear to have been unwilling to give any 
explicit deciſion.” They gave a conditional judg- 
ment, declaring, that the conſecration of Cicero's 
ground was void, unleſs it ſnould be found that 
| this act had been properly authoriſed by the Peo- 
ple. Both parties interpreted this judgment in 
their own favour; and the Senate was to deter- 
| mine, whether, in the act of confecration, the con- 
[ ſent of the People had or had not been properly 
N | obtained. Te EB 06 2] 1 1 
Z | The Senate being met on the firſt of October, 
F and all the parties who were members of it being 
= preſent, Lucullus, in the name of the Pontiffs, his 
| colleagues, reported, That they had been unani- 
| mous in their judgment to revoke the act of con- 
= ſeeration, unleſs it ſhould be found, that the ma- 
| giſtrate, who had performed that ceremony, had 
been properly authoriſed by the People ; but that 
this was a queſtion of law now before the Senate. 
A debate enſued, in which Lentulus Marcellinus, 
Conſul-ele& for the following year, gave his opi- 
nion againſt the legality of the conſecration : he 
was followed by numbers, and the judgment of the 
Senate was likely to be on that fide, When Clo- 
| | dius, 
311 Domo ſua. 4 . j a i 
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dius, to put off the queſtion, ſpoke for three d R OY 
hours, and would have prevented the Senate's com- oe 


| ing to any reſolution, if the members, becoming 


impatient, had not ſilenced him at laſt by their in- 
terruptions and clamours. A reſolution being 
moved for in the terms that had been propoſed by 
Marcellinus: the Tribune Serranus, who had for- 


merly ſuſpended the decree for the recal of Cicero, 


now again interpoſed with his negative. The Se- 
nate, nevertheleſs, proceeded to engroſs the de- 
cree, in which it was reſolved, that the ground on 


which Cicero's houſe had formerly ſtood, ſhould. 


be again reſtored to the owner in property; that 


no magiſtrate ſhould preſume to conteſt the au- 


thority of the Senate in this matter; and that if 


any interruption were given in the execution of 


this decree, the Tribune, who now interpoſed: with 
his negative, ſhould be accountable for the con- 
ſequences. Serranus was alarmed. His relation, 
Cornicinus, to give him the appearance of greater 


importance, and an opportunity to recede with 


dignity, laid himſelf on the ground at his feet, and 


deſought him, by his  intreaties, to ſay, that he 


would not inſiſt for the preſent on the negative he 
had given ; but he begged the delay of a night to 
conſider of the matter. The Senate, recollecting 
the uſe which he had formerly made of ſuch a de- 
lay on the firſt of January, was diſpoſed to refuſe it, 
when, upon the interpoſition of Cicero himſelf, it 
was granted; and this Tribune having thought 
proper to withdraw his negative, the act according- 

| | ly 
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cnap. ly paſſed on the! ſecond of October. Cicero was | 
allowed two millions Roman money: to rebuild | 
his houſe in town; five hundred thouſand: to re- ; 
build his villa at Tufculum, and two hundred and 
fifty thouſand 3 to rebuild that at Formiæ. The | 
firſt ſum he ſeems to have conſidered as adequate 
to his loſs, but complains of the other two :. He | 
proceeded, without delay, to take poſſeſſion of his | 
ground, and to employ workmen in rebuiding his 
houſe. He had” made ſome progreſs, when Clo- 
dius, on the third of November, came with an 6 
armed force, diſperſed the workmen, and attacked 6 
the houſe of Quintus Cicero, the brother, that was 
adjoining, ſet it on fire, and kept a guard of his ] 
- retainers in the ſtreets till it was burnt to the 
ground. | t 
By this act of as Clodius had W ie a 
his cauſe, in the criminal proſecution which ſtill 
hung over him, in a great meaſure deſperate. His 
ſafety required the actual deſtruction of his ene- 
mies, and he had no ſcruple to reſtrain him from 
the moſt violent extremes. He accordingly attack-' 
ed Cicero as he paſſed in the ſtreets on the ele- 
venth of November, attended by a company of 
his friends, forced them into a walled court, where 
they found means, with ſome difficulty, to defend 
themſelves. Clodius, in this attack, had frequently 
* wy. own: We and might have been 
ee eee Filled; 
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killed; but Cicero was now become too cautious 
for ſo bold a meaſure. I have put my affairs,” he 


writes to Atticus, * under a gentle regimen; and, 


jn all the cures I am to apply for the future, 
« have renounced the uſe of the ſurgeon's knife.“ 
Clodins, upon this occaſion, being diſappointed 
of his defign upon Cicero's life, came into the 
ſtreets on the following day, which was the twelfth 
of November, with a number of ſlaves provided 
with lighted torches, and eſcorted by a party arm- 
ed in form with ſhields and ſwords. They made 
directly for a houſe belonging to Milo, with in- 
tention to ſet it on fire; took poſſeſſion of that of 
P. Sylla, in its neighbourhood, as a fortreſs or place 
of arms from which to reſiſt all attempts to ex- 


tinguiſh the flames, and till the houſe they were 


about to deſtroy ſhould be burnt to the ground. 
While they were proceeding to execute this de- 
ſign, a number of Milo's ſervants, led by one 


Flaceus, ſallied forth againſt the incendiaries, kill- 


ed ſeveral of the moſt forward, put the reſt to 
flight, and would not have ſpared Clodius himſelf, 
if he had not withdrawn to the cover, which, in 


forming this project, he had prepared for his party. 


On the following day, Sylla made his appear- 
ance in the Senate, in order to exculpate himſelf 
of the ill uſe which had been made of his houſe; 
but Clodius did not venture abroad. It appears 
ſcarcely credible, that a ſtate could ſubſiſt under 
ſuch extreme diſorders; yet the author of them 
had been long under proſecution for crimes of- the 

| ſame 
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K HA r. ſame nature; and it was ſtill a queſtion, whether 
4 the charge a him ſhould be heard, or whe. 


ther he ſhould not be allowed to take refuge in 
ſome one of the offices of State, to which he was 
ſure of being named by the People, provided the 
elections were allowed to precede his trial. 
Marcellinus, the intended Conſul of next year, 
moved the Senate to haſten the trial, and to join 
the late diſorders committed by the criminal to 
the former articles of the charge which lay againſt 
him. But Metellus Nepos, one of the preſent 
Conſuls, and the relation of Clodius, having for. 
merly found a pretence for delay, ſtill ſtruggled, 
if poſſible, to repel the attack. And for this pur- 
poſe endeavoured to prevent any immediate deter- 
mination of the Senate, by prolonging the debate. 
But the majority of the members were greatly ex- 
aſperated, and obtained a reſolution, that the trial 
of Clodius for theſe repeated acts of violence and 
outrage ſhould precede the elections. His friend 
the Conſul Metellus, nevertheleſs, that he might 


' have the chance of a refuge from this proſecution 


in the public office of Edile, to which he aſpired, 
would have brought on the elections on the nine- 
teenth of November, if he had not been prevented 
by Milo, who, in the middle of the preceding 
night, had, with an armed force, occupied the place 
of aſſembly, and was prepared to obſerve the hea- 
vens, and to announce ſome of the celeſtial preſages 
of unfavourable events, in caſe other methods to 
ſuſpend the elections ſhould not have prevailed. 

Metellus, 
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'Metellus; with the two brothers, Appius the Præ- c x ave. 
tor, and Publius Clodius, being appriſed of this —.— 
intention, and of the power with which it was 
ſupported, did not make their appearance in the 
field, and Milo kept his ſtation till noon, when he 
withdrew with the general applauſe of the Senate, 
and of the more orderly citizens. 

The meeting, or aſſembly of the People, being 
adjourned to next day, Metellus, in order to lull 
nft the vigilance of Milo, aſſured him, that there was 


-nt no occaſion to occupy poſts in the. dead of the 

r- night; that he meant to do nothing before it was 

d, day; that if any one wiſhed to ſuſpend the elec- 

ir- tion, he ſhould, in the morning, be found in the 

er- market · place, and there ſubmit to the forms which 

e. any one was legally entitled to plead againſt his 

x- proceeding. Milo, accordingly, at break of day, 

al repaired- to the market- place, where he expected 

d to be joined by the Conful ; but ſoon afterwards 

id was told, that Metellus had deceived him, was 

at haſtening to the field of Mars, where the elections 

n. were commonly held, and would inſtantly begin | 
d, to call the votes, when it would be too late to in- 
8 terpoſe even under the pretence of religion. Upon 

d this information, Milo immediately purſued and 

g overtook his antagoniſts before the election began; 

e and, by declaring his intention to obſerve the hea- 


- vens, once more fruſtrated the defigns of the fac- 
8 tion. | | 

On the twenty-firſt, the People could not aſ- | 
| ſemble by reaſon of the public market; and their | 
, Vol. III. D meeting 
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CHAP, meeting being called for the twenty third, Milo 
again took poſſeſſion of the field with an armed 
force; and Cicero, who concludes a letter to Atticus 
with deſcribing this ſtate of affairs, made no doubt 
of Milo's ſucceſs t.. What paſſed on this day is not 
particularly mentioned; but it is known, that Clo- 
dius at laſt prevailed; that, being elected Ad ile, he 
was, by the privilege of his office, ſcreened from 
the proſecution that was intended againſt him; and 
being himſelf ſafe, did not fail, upon the expira- 
3 tion of Milo's Tribunate, to retort the charge upon 
Co Cen, his proſecutor; and accordingly brought him to 


9 — 2 trial on the ſecond of February, for acts of vio- 
"=: Popes lence or breach of the peace: | 
"Pompey, as well as Cicero, 1 in leads 


of Milo; and they ſucceeded in having bim ac- 
quitted, while! they incurred a torrent of reproach 
and invective on the part of the proſecutor, The 
market place was crowded with the partizans and 
retainers of Clodius, who had inſtructed them in re- 
plies to his interrogations, to direct all their abuſe 
on Pompey. Who ſtarves the People for want of 
<« corn? he aſked. They anſwered, Pompey. Who 
« wants to be ſent to Alexandria? Anſwer, Pom- 
„ pey.”” This farce greatly diſturbed the concert- 
ed dignity of this politician. As his principal ob- 
ject was conſideration, he could not endure con- 
tempt. He was on bad terms with the Senate; 
and they liſtened to the invective of his perſonal 
enemies with apparent ſatisfaction, He complained 


to — that the People were alienated from 


him; 
x Cicero ad Att, lib, iv. ep. 3. 
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him; that the Nobility were his enemies; that uy a e. 


the Senate was adverſe, and the youth in general 
ill diſpoſed to him. He. had indeed ſubmitted to 
become the agent of a faction at Rome; and, with 
the friends of the republic, incurred all the dium 
of what was done by their influence. Cæſar, in 
the mean while, was riſing every day in military 
reputation, and had formed an army almoſt at the 
gates of Rome, with which he held every party in 


the republic in awe. Pompey, on this occaſion, 


really did, or affected to believe, that a deſign was 


formed againſt his own life; he aſſembled a nu- 
merous party of his retainers from the country, and 


abſented himſelf, during ſome time, from the Se- 
nate and from the aſſemblies of the People. 
Da HAP. 


1 Cicer. ad Qaint. frat, lib. ii. epiſt, 3. 
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cnaye. THE particulars we have related in the laſt 
AL chapter have led us on to the middle of Fe- 
| ' bruary, in the Conſulate of Lentulus Marcellinus 
and L. Marcius Philippus. The firſt was attach- 

ed to the forms of the republic, and was a ftre- 

nuous partizan of the Senate. His election was 
probably a ſequel of the victory which this party 

had obtained in the reſtoration of Cicero. Phi- 
lippus, the other Conſul, was now nearly rela- 

ted to Cæſar, having married Atia his niece, the 

. widow of Octavius; and poſlibly owed his pre- 
ferment in part to this connection. He was, by 
his marriage with the mother, become the ſtep- 
father of young Octavius, now a boy of ten years 

of age, and entered as a part of his family, This 

parent, indeed, appears' to have been a man of 

great moderation, no way qualified to be a party 

in the defigns or uſurpations of the family with 
which he was now connected, and which make ſo 

great a part in the ſequel of this hiſtory. 
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Some time before theſe Conſuls entered on office, HA f. 


or in the end of the preceding year, Marcus Cato 


arrived from having executed his commiſſion to 


Byzantium and Cyprus. The buſineſs upon which 
he had been ſent to the firſt of theſe places, was 
to reſtore ſome exiles who had been driven from 


their country in the violence of faction. At 
the ſecond he was to ſeize the treaſure and the 
other effects of the king, and to reduce his king- 


dom to the form of a Roman province. This 


meaſure, by all accounts, was unjuſt, and the of- 
fice highly diſagreeable to Cato; but he was 
determined to perform it with the punctuality 
and reſpect due to an order of the State. While 
he himſelf went to Byzantium, he ſent forward 
Canidius to Cyprus, to intimate the commands of 
the Roman People, and to exhort the king to ſub- 
miſſion. Upon his return to Rhodes, in his way 
to Cyprus, he had intelligence, that this prince, 
unable to bear the ruin of his fortunes, had, in de- 
ſpair, killed himſelf. His treaſure was ſeized, and 
his effects ſold: the whole yielded to the treaſury 
about ſeven thouſand talents of ſilver. Upon the 
approach of Cato to Rome, the magiſtrates, the Se- 
nate, and multitudes of the People, went forth. to 
receive him. The Senate thought proper in this 
manner to diſtinguiſh a: friend, and to favour him 
with ſome marks of conſideration, in order to ba- 
lance, if poſſible, the public honours which were 
ſo frequently laviſhed on their enemies. For the 


ſame purpoſe likewiſe they reſolved to inſert the 


D 3 | name 


XII. 
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CHAP name of Cato among the Prætors of the preſent 
— year; but this honour: he himſelf rejected as unpre- 
| cedented and illegal. The:year following, however, 
when he ſtood candidate for this office in the ordi- 
navy form he was rejected 3 and Vatinius, the well- 
known tool of Cæſar, who had been commonly em- 
ployed by him in things which were thought too 

mean for himſelf to appear in, was choſens.. 
Cæſar, as has been obſerved on different occa- 
ſions, had a ſerious antipathy to Cato, ' confider- 
ing him as a determined and reſolute opponent; 
he employed all his influence to exclude: him 
from the offices of State, and probably had a par- 
ticular pleaſurę in procuring him a repulſe, by 
the preference of ſo mean an antagoniſt as Vati- 
nius, who in this inſtance had the majority of votes 
aguinſt him. But, in mentioning this event, Valerius 
Maximus, with the ſenſe which remained of it in 
ſubſequent ages, though with the quaintneſs of epi- 
gram, is pleaſed to reverſe the form of expreſſion, 
uſual in ſpeaking of diſappointed candidates, ſay- 


0 „„ ad 


% not the honour of Cato's name *.”” 

Cato, in the execution of his late commiſſion, 
had taken exact inventories of all the effects ſold 
at Cyprus; but his books being loſt, or burnt in 
a veſſel which took fire on the voyage, Clodius 
frequently threatened him with a proſecution to 
aceount for the: ſums he 1 received; and in 
| | | this 

1 Plutarch. in Vit. Catonis, & Cicero in i Vatiniom, 

2 Van Max, lib, vii, c. 5. 


ing, That the liſt of Prætors for this year had 
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this was ſeriouſly inſtigated by Gefar, who, from cu ap. 
his winter quarters at Lucca, watched all the pro- KA. 


ceedings at Rome. 

From this ſtation, the W of Gaul, * 
though he could not attend in perſon, ſent his 
agents to the city, took part in every tranſaction 
of moment that related to his adherents or to his 
enemies. It appeared to be his maxim, that no 
man ſhould be his friend or his enemy without 
feeling the ſuitable effects. Memmius, who had 
been Prætor with Domitius Ahenobarbus, and 
who had joined his colleague in the proſecution 


that was commenced againſt Cæſar at the expira- 


tion of his Conſulate, having ſince been Prætor 
of Bithynia, and accuſed- of miſconduct in his pro- 
vince, was attacked by him in a memorial which 
he drew up to be employed in ſupport of the 
charge, Memmius, in defending himſelf, recri- 
minated, ſparing no kind of invective; and in the 
iſſue of this matter had the good fortune to eſcape 
from the reſentment of his enemy. 4 nc 
The power of Cæſar, aided by bis th in 
ſo important a ſtation, was daily increaſing; and 
as he ſpared no pains. to cruſh thoſe whom he de- 


ſpaired of gaining, ſo he declined no artifice to 


gain every one elſe. All the ſpoils of his province 
were diſtributed in gratuities at Rome. He knew 
the ſtate of every man's family, and where he 
could not reach the maſter, paid his court to the 
miſtreſs, or to the favourite ſlave, While in his 
winter quarters at Lucca, ſo many Senators reſorted 

3 | from 
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c Ya A p. from Rome to pay their court, that of theſe no lefs x 
—.— than two hundred were ſaid to have been preſent 1 


at one time; and ſo many of them in public cha- 


— 


racters, that the Lictors, who, with the badges 
of office, paraded at the entrance of his quarters a 
amounted to one hundred and twenty. — f 
During this winter, a queſtion relating to the h 

reſtoration of Ptolomy Auletes to the throne of 
Egypt, gave riſe to warm debates in the Senate. 1 
This prince had been dethroned by his ſubjects; d 
and, conceiving that he had ſufficient credit with d 
many perſons at Rome, who had experienced his : 
bounty, he repaired thither to ſolicit his own re- ſ 
ſtoration. In his way he had an interview with t 
Marcus Cato at Cyprus, and was adviſed by him d 
to return to Egypt, and to aceept of any terms n 
from his on People, rather than to enter on ſuch n 
a ſcene of anxiety and mortification, 'as he ſhould w 
find every ſuitor for public favour engaged in at 0 
Rome. The giddineſs of the multitude, the vio- I 
lence of the parties, of which one was ſure to with- 10 
ſtand what the other promoted, the avarice of tl 
thoſe who might pretend to be his friends, and ſe 
whoſe rapacity the treaſures of his kingdom could fa 
not aſſwage, were ſufficient to deter the king from h 
proceeding on his voyage. But the importunity 0! 
of his attendants, who wiſhed to have him reſtored er 

without any conceſſion to his ſubjects, confirmed 
him in his former reſolution. He accordingly pro- tu 
eeded to Rome; A W the great encourage- de 
| | ment pl 
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ment of his hopes, was favourably received by cn Ae. 
Pompey, who was then poſſeſſed of the reigning wu 
influence in the city, and who confidered this oc- 
caſion of reſtoring a king of Egypt to his throne, as 
a proper opportunity to have a military command 
for himfelf, joined to the civil commiſſion of which 
he was already poſſeſſed. | 

In the mean while the people of Alexandria, 
not knowing to what place their king had with- 
drawn, imagined that he was dead, and put his 
th daughter Berenice in poſſeſſion of the kingdom. 


1's Being afterwards informed, that he had gone to 

e- ſea and ſteered for Italy, where he was likely 

th to engage the Romans againſt them, they ſent a 

m deputation to counteract his ſolicitations in the Se- 

NS nate. But theſe deputies being intercepted, and 

h murdered by order of the king, he proceeded, . 

d without oppoſition, in his application at Rome, and 

at obtained a decree for his reftoration to the crown, 

J- In this the oppoſite patties agreed, for ſome one 

1- leader in each aſpired to be employed in reſettling y 

of the kingdom of Egypt ; but the unfortunate king 

d ſoon found, that in this act, pronounced in his 

d favour, he had yet made but a ſmall progreſs in 

n his ſuit. The whole difficulty aroſe in the choice 

y of a perſon to ny the decree of the Senate into 

d execution. | 

d Soon after the general decree had paſſed, Len- 

% tulus Spinther, Conſul of the preſent year, being 9 
. deſtined, at the expiration of his magiſtracy in the 9 
t pity, to command in Cilicia and Cyprus, had i in- 
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SHAP ſexted-the,buſineſs of reſtoring the king of Egypt ¶ th 
— ag a part of his on commiſſion. But after Len- v. 
tulus was gone for his province, this part of the of 
commiſſion, probably by the influence of Pompey, MW as 
who had views on that expedition, as the object co 
of a military command for himſelf, was recalled, th 
A ſtrong party of the Nobles, however, being jea- ce 
lous of the ſtate which Pompey affected, and of 
his continual aim at extraordinary: powers, con- bu 
ceived an expedient to diſappoint him on this o- pe 
caſion, or to tender the commiſſion unworthy of his po 
acceptance. In viſiting the books of the .Sybils, Ml {: 
verſes were ſaid to be found, containing an in- ſus 
junction to the Romans, not indeed to withhold in 
their friendſhip from a king of Egypt ſoliciting m 
their protection, but to beware how they at- tel 
_ «©. tempted to reſtore him with a military force.” no 
The authenticity of this oxacle was acknowledged, wl 
or declared by the Augurs; and the Tribune IM th 
Caius Cato, who was averſe to the cauſe of Ptolo- | 
my, availed himſelf of it, to ſuſpend the effect of in 
the reſolution which had been already taken in mc 
fayour of that prince. The Senate and People to 
were divided in their opinions. One party urged, of 
that Pompey ſhould be appointed to reſtore the Ml Cl: 
king of Egypt to his throne ; others agreed, that Ml the 
he might be appointed, provided that he under- ext 
took the commiſſion, as Proconſul, attended by for 
two Lictors, and, in the terms of the oracle, without Cæ 
any ** e. x FOmpey himſelf affected to Dec 


think, 


x Dio 1 b. xXkix. c. 165 cicero al Lentulum. Epiſt, ad Familiares, I 
Tb. vii. | 
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think; that the buſineſs ſhould have been left as it CHAP. 
was in the department of Lentulus the Proconſul 8 2 


of Cicilia and Cyprus; but his retainers, ſo long 
as they had any hopes of rendering this a military 
commiſſion, or of making it a pretence far placing 
their patron again at the head of an army, never 
ceaſed to urge that he ſhould be employed in it. 
- Ptolomy himſelf likewiſe wiſhed to have this 
buſineſs devolve upon Pompey, as the moſt likely 
perſan to have the force of the republic at his diſ- 
poſal;; and to emplay it effectually. But both de- 
ſparing! at laſt of ſugceſs, Ptolomy retired to Ephe- 
ſus; and fearing the reſentments he had provoked 
in the conteſt; with his own people, and in the late 
murder of their deputies, he took refuge in the 
temple; of Diana z a retreat from which he was 
not conducted, till about two years afterwards, 
when Gabinius nn to replace him on * 
throne Þ 

Pompey was ditgulted with his ene 
in not being named to this ſervice, and probably 
mortified more by the little reſpect that was paid 
to him by all parties, while he lay under the laſh 
of continual invectives from his petulant opponents 
Clodius and Caius Cato. Having obtained, on 


the fifth of April, a grant of ſome money towards 


executing his office of general purveyor of corn 
for the People; and having heard his own and 
Cæſar's embezzlement of the public treaſure, eſ- 
pecially in the alienation of the revenues of Cam- 
pania, 
7 Liv, Epitom, Decad. xi. lib, 5, . 
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CHAP, pania, feverely cenſured in the Senate“, he left 
Nome on, pretence of applying, in Sardinia and 


Sicily, the ſums with which' he was now intruſted 
for the purchaſe of corn. In his way to this mar. 


et he paſſed by Lucca, and, together with Craſſus, 


augmented the number of attendants who paid 
their court at the quarters of Ceſar. At an in- 
terview of theſe three leaders, they renewed- their 
former confederacy.; and it being known, that 
Domitius Ahenobarbus was to ſtand for the next 
election of Conſuls, Czſar, conſidering how much 
a citizen ſo determined in oppoſition to himſelf, 
inſtigated by Marcus Cato, and ſupported by the 
party of the Senate, might attempt or execute 
againſt him in his abſence, propoſed, that the op- 
poſition to this/ candidate ſhould not be committed 
to any . perſon of inferior confideration in their 
party; but that Pompey and Craſſus ſhould them- 
ſelves enter the liſts, in order to exciuds Domitius 
from the Conſulate *. W 

It was agreed likewiſe, at this conference, that, 
upon the expiration of the term for which they 
were to hold the magiſtracy at Rome, Pompey 
ſhould have the province of Spain, Craſſus that of 
Syria, each with a great army: that Cæſar ſhould 
be continued in his preſent command, and have 
ſuch additions to the eſtabliſhment of his province 
as might enable him to ſupport an army of eight 
Roman legions, with the uſual accompaniements 

| i of 

Cicero ad Quint. frat. lib, ii. ep. 5 et 6. 
2 Suet, in Czfare, c. 24. 
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of auxiliaries and irregular troops. Such was al- cy ay. 


ready in fact the ſtate of his forces i, including a 
legion of native Gauls; he having, contrary to 
the expreſs limitations of his commiſſion, by which 


he was reſtricted to three legions, made this enor- 


mous augmentation. This concert, like the firſt 
which united theſe parties together, was, for ſome 
time, kept a ſecret, and only began to be farmed 
about the uſual time of elections. 
Soon after theſe matters were ſettled, Craffus be- 
ing to remain in Italy, Pompey proceeded on his 
voyage to Sardinia, and Cæſar repaired to his ar- 


my in Gaul, where the war in different places had 


been renewed in his abſence. Among the diſpo- 
ſitions he had made for the winter, the young Craſ- 
ſus was left to command on the coaſts of the Bri- 
tiſh Channel; and Galba, another of his lieute- 
nants, was poſted among the Alps, to protect the 
traders of Italy at a principal paſs of theſe moun- 
tains. This officer had diſlodged the natives from 
many of their ſtrong-holds, from which they were 
accuſtomed to infeſt the highways, or to lay ſuch 
as were paſſing under ſevere contributions; and he 
took hoſtages for their good behaviour for the fu- 
ture. He fixed his quarters, during the winter, 
at Octodurus, ſuppoſed to be the village of Mar- 
tinach in the Vallais, ſituated at the foot of the 
mountains by which travellers now paſs in the 
route of the greater abbey of St. Bernard. Here 
he remained for ſome time in quiet poſſeſſion of 


I Suet. in Ceſare, c. 24. 
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0 HAP. his poſt; hut the natives obſerying, that the legions 
NE: under, his command had been greatly reduced by 


the ſervices of the preceding campaign, and by the 
detachments which he had recently made from 
his quarters, formed a deſign to ſurpriſe and to cut 
him off. For this purpoſe, the inhabitants of the 
village i in which he. was quartered ſuddenly With. 
drew from him, and ſoon after appeared with mul. 
titudes of their countrymen on the neighbouring 
mountains, From thence they made a furious at- 
tack on the Roman intrenchment, continually 
{ending freſh. numbers to relieve; thoſe who be- 
came fatigued, or who had exhauſted the ſtore of 
their miſſile weapons. 

The Romans, on the firſt. 3 of this at- 
tack, , had deliberated, whether they ſhould not a- 
bandon their poſt; but had reſolved to maintain 
it, and were now: become. ſenſible that they muſt 
_ periſh, if they could not, by ſome impetuous effort, 
diſperſe the enemy who were aſſembled in ſuch 
numbers againſt them. For this purpoſe, they de- 
termined to break from their lines, and to mix with 
their aſſailants ſword in hand; a manner of fighting, 
in which, by the ſuperiority of the Roman ſhield and 
ſword, they always had a great advantage. They 
accordingly ſallied from their intrenchment, and, 
after the ſlaughter of ten thouſand of the enemy, 
about a third of the whole, put the remainder to 
flight. Galba, notwithſtanding the reſpite he ob- 
tained by this victory, not thinking it prudent to 
remain in a ſituation in which he had been expo- 

ſed 
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ſed to ſo much danger, withdrew, for the remainder c ya v- 


of the winter, to the neighbourhood of Geneva. 

The war had broke out at the ſame time in the 
quarters of Craſſus, at the other extremity of the 
province. Some nations, who had made their ſub- 
miſſion, and given hoſtages at the end of the pre- 
ceding campaign, repented of this ſtep, and en- 
tered into a concert to recover their liberties. They 
began with ſeizing the Roman officers who had 
been ſtationed among them as commiſſaries to pro- 
vide for the ſubſiſtence of the army, and they de- 
tained them as pledges for the recovery of thoſe 
whom they themſelves had given as hoſtages for 
their own peaceable behaviour. | 

The 'principal authors of this reyolt were the 
inhabitants of what is now termed” the coaſt of 
Britanny, between the rivers Vilaine and Blavet. 
They truſted to the ſtrength of their ſituation on 
ſmall iſlands, peninſulas, or head-lands, of which 
many were joined to the continent only by ſome 
narrow beach or iſthmus, which the ſea, at high- 
water, overflowed. They depended likewiſe on 
the ſtrength of their ſhipping, in the uſe of which, 
by the practice of navigation on that ſtormy ſea, 
and by their frequent voyages even to Britain, they 
were extremely expert. They were ſaid to ſupply* 
the want of canvas and hempen cordage with hides 
and thongs of leather, and the want of cables with 
iron chains, to an they faſtened their an- 
chors. 
| | noma 
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CHAP: Ceæſar, having received intelligence of this re- 
— volt while he remained in his quarters at Lucca, 
ſent orders to build as many ſhips as poſſible upon 
the Loire, and to aſſemble mariners from the 
neighbouring coaſts. Apprehending, at the ſame 
time, a general defection of the province, and per. 
haps a deſcent from the Germans, that were ever 
ready to profit by the diſtreſs or diviſions of their 
neighbours, he ſent Labienus with a large body of 
horſe to the Moſelle, at once to awe the Belgic 
nations, and to obſerve the paſſage of the Rhine. 
He ſent alſo Titurius Sabinus with a proper force 
into Normandy, where the natives were already 
in arms; and the young Craſſus to the Garonne, 
to occupy the people of Gaſcony in their own coun- 
try, and to prevent their junction with the princi- 
pal authors of this rebellion. 
He himſelf made haſte to join the 2 that 
were ſtationed in Britanny, and ordered Decimus 
Brutus to aſſemble his fleet, and to make fail with- 
out loſs of time for the bay of Vannes. After his 
arrival on the coaſt, he met with all the difficul- 
ties which he had reaſon to expect from the na- 
ture of the country, and from the diſpoſition and 
{kill of its inhabitants. The enemy had retired 
from the continent to their ſtrong-holds on the 
pPromontories or head-lands, in which they were 
periodically ſurrounded by the ſea. Being attack. 
ed at one ſtation, they withdrew in their boats to 
another; and by their fituation ſeemed to be ſe- 


cure from any enemy, who was not in a condition 
| | to 
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to aſſail them at once, both by ſea and by land. c HAP, 
They could fruſtrate his operations on ſhore, by —.— 


embarking on board of their veſſels ; and his at- 
tack from the ſea, by landing from their boats, 
which they drew up on the beach. 

Cæſar, to decide the event of this ſingular con- 
teſt, was obliged to wait the arrival of his ſhip- 
ping. As ſoon as it appeared, the natives, ſenſi- 
ble that their fate depended on the event of a ſea- 
fight, embarked the moſt expert of their warriors, 
got under ſail with all their force, amounting to 
two hundred and twenty veſſels, and ſteered di- 
rectly for their enemy. While the fleets drew 
near to each other, the ſhores were crowded with 
ſpectators; and the army, with Cæſar himſelf, 
came forth on the heights, from which they could 
behold the ſcene. 

The Romans being inferior to their enemy in 
the management of ſails, as well as in the ſtrength of 
their veſſels, endeavoured to ſupply their defect, as 
uſual, by an effort of addreſs or unexpected con- 
trivance. They had provided themſelves with 
ſeythes, faſtened to ſhafts of a proper length, to cut 
the enemy's rigging, and by this means to let looſe 
or diſcompoſe their fails ; and having thus, in the 
firſt encounter, diſabled many of their ſhips, they 
afterwards grappled, and boarded them ſword in 
hand. 

The Gauls, FRET a Gr part of their fleet in this 
manner irrecoverably loſt, would have eſcaped with 
the remainder ; but were ſuddenly becalmed, and 

Vol. III. 9 being, 
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HAP. being, from ten in the morning till night, expoſed 


Wren to the continual attacks of their enemy, were all 
either taken or deſtroyed; and the nation, thus 
bereft of its principal ſtrength and the flower of 
its people, ſurrendered again at diſcretion. 
Under pretence that the inhabitants of this diſ- 
trict had violated the law of nations, in ſeizing the 
perſons of officers who were ſtationed among them 
in a public character, their leaders were put to 
death, and their people ſold for ſlaves. Thoſe 
of the lower banks of the Seine, at the ſame time, 
having been defeated by Titurius, agreeably to 
what was ſaid to be the character of Gauliſh na- 
tions in general, returned to their former ſubmiſ. 
ſion, with a levity equal to that with . they 
had joined the revolt. 

The nations inhabiting the banks of the G2 
ronne were ſtill inclined to reſiſt the approach of 
the Romans to their country. To the advantage 
of numbers, they joined a lively courage, of which 
theſe invaders had frequently felt the effects. 

Every chief was attended hy a number of fol- 
lowers, whom he called his Soldurii, and who 
had devoted themſelves to his ſervice. While the 
chieftain lived, the Soldurii fared in every thing 
alike with himſelf; but if he periſned by violence, 

; they too muſt die, and there was no .inftance of 
their failing in this part of their engagement. 

Craſſus being arrived on the Garonne, and-warn- 
ed by the example of other Roman officers, who 

had fallen or miſcarried in that country, deferred 

| paſſing 
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paſſing the river till he had augmented his force dn HAP. 


by the junction of ſome troops from Toulouſe, 
and other parts of the Roman province. Being 
thus reinforced, he proceeded againſt the natives: 
Theſe comprehended many little hordes, of which 
Cæſar has, on this, occaſion, enumerated twelve, 
but jealous of one another, and unwilling to join 
even in their common defence. They according- 
ly, notwithſtanding their known valour, fell ſepa- 
rately into the hands of the Romans, and in the end 


were all of them vanquiſhed, or made their ſub- 


miſſion... | 

By theſe conqueſts, the former acquiſitions of 
Cæſar on the Seine and the Marne, had a direct 
communication with the diſtricts of Toulouſe and 
Narhonne, or what had already been for a confi- 
derable period the Roman province of Gaul. And 
the conqueror, having re eſtabliſhed peace in thoſe 
parts of the country, which are now termed Britan- 
ny and Normandy, cloſed the campaign with a 
march ſtill farther to the northward, where he 
penetrated through marſhes and woods into Bra- 
bant; but being ſtopped by heavy rains, and the 
approach of winter, he returned on his route, 
without making any ſettlement; and having put 
his army into winter quarters among the nations 
who had lately revolted, he himſelf ſet out as uſual 


for Italy. There his preſence was greatly wanted 


by Pompey and Craſſus, who, on the approach of 
the elections, were likely to meet with unexpected 
difficulties in executing the plan which had been 
lately concerted betwixt them. 

E 2 At. 
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At Rome, the ſpring, and part of the ſummer, 
— had paſſed in diſputes among thoſe who were at. 


tached to the oppoſite parties. Clodius had attacked 
Cicero in his own perſon, in his effects, and in the 
perſons of his friends. P. Sextius, who, in the 
character of Tribune, had been ſo active in the re- 
cal of this injured exile, and who had expoſed his 
own life in the riots to which that meaſure gave 
riſe, was now accuſed, and brought to trial for 
ſuppoſed acts of violence committed by him in the 
courſe of thoſe conteſts. He was defended with 
great zeal by Hortenſius, and with a proper grati- 
tude by Cicero; and by their joint endeavours 
was, on the twelfth of March, er by the 
unanimous verdict of his judges *. 

After this trial was over, a point of ſuperſtition, 
curious as it ſerves to mark of the age, gave oc- 
caſion to a freſh diſpute between Cicero and his 
enemy Clodius. Upon a report, that horrid noiſes 
and claſhing of arms had been heard under ground 
in one of the ſuburbs, the Senate thought proper 
to take the ſubje& under conſideration, and they 
referred it for interpretation to the college of 
Augurs, This body delivered in judgment, that 
the gods were offended, among other things, by 
the neglect and profanation of holy rites, and by 
the proſtitution of ſacred places to profane uſes. 
This reſponſe Clodius endeavoured to apply to 
the caſe of Cicero's houſe, once confecrared and 
fet apart for 03%. 0s and now * profaned by 

being 


x Cicero ad Quint. Frat. lid, ii. epiſt. 4. Orat. pro Sext. 
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being reſtored to its former owner. Cicero endea- cn a p. 
voured to rentove the charge of profanation from 2 * 1 


himſelf to Clodius, by reviving the memory of his 
famous adventure in Cæſar's houſe. If I quote 
« any more recent act of impiety,”” ſays he; < this 
« citizen will recal me to the former inſtance, in 
« which he intended no more than adultery.” 
He proceeded, however, to apply the reſponſe of 
the Augurs to a more late adventure of Clodius in 
alarming the theatre at the head of an armed rab- 
ble, while the games were celebrating in honour 
of the great Goddeſs, 

The Senate for two days together liſtened to 
the mutual invective of theſe parties, and were 
entertained with their endeavours to ſurpaſs each 
other in declarations of zeal for the ſacred rites 
which had been profaned. Cicero, however, by 
the goodneſs of his cauſe, the foree of his admi- 
rable talents, and perhaps ſtill more by the aid of 
the Triumvirate, who were at this time at va- 
riance with Clodius, prevailed in the conteſt. 

This martyr in the cauſe of the Senate, ever ſince 
his return from baniſhment, had courted the for- 
midable parties, whoſe power, at leaſt to hurt, he 
had experienced. He committed, or affected to 
commit himſelf entirely into the hands of Pom- 
pey; and, with a declaration of much attachment 
alſo to the party, compoſed a flattering panegyric, on 
Ceſar which this leader received with great plea- 
ſure*, probably more on account of the breach it was 

| E 3 likely 
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cHae. likely to make among his opponents in the Senate, 
— than on account of any ſatis faction he otherwiſe 
received from it, or of any real acceſſion of ſtrength 
it gave him in the purſuit of his deſigns. By this 
conduct, indeed, Cicero diſguſted his former 
friends, and felt his fitnation in the city ſo painful, 
that he abſented himſelf, during great part of the 
ſummer; a circumſtance . which interrupted the 
courſe, or changed the ſubje& of thoſe: letters to 
which we are indebted for the beſt record or ac- 

count of the time.. | In 
We have great reaſon to regret any interruption 
of materials from which the hiſtory of a Conſulate 
ſo intereſting as the preſent could be collected: 
The republic ſeems in part to have recovered its 
dignity by the able and reſolute conduct of Mar- 
cellinus, and by the tacit concurrence of his col- 
league Phillippus, who, though connected with 
Cæſar, did not co-operate in the projects of his par: 
ty*. By the influence of theſe Conſuls the applica- 
tions made to the Senate by Gabinius, now com- 
manding in Syria, for certain cuſtomary honours 
were rejected :. This refuſal was intended to mor- 
tify Pompey, who protected Gabinius, and who him- 
ſelf was commonly treated by Marcellinus with 
great freedom and ſeverity. Thoſe who oppoſed the 
Triumvirs recovered their courage, and Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, by their influence, was in a fair way 
to ſucceed in his election for Conſul of the following 
year. While the Tribunes, conducted chiefly by 
x Cic. ad Quint. Frat, lib, ii. ep. 6. a 
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a Cato, one of their nu ber, diſtinguiſhed from c HAP. 
his more reſpectable nameſake by the appellation — 
of Caius, indirectly ſupported their cauſe, by pro- 
poſing many regulations in behalf of what was cal- 
led the Popular Intereſt. The Conſul Marcellinus 
endeavoured to mar or interrupt their proceedings 
by the appointment of faſts and holidays, in which 


le it was not lawful to tranſact affairs in the aſſembly 
0 of the People. The Tribunes, in their turn, ſu- 
A ſpended the election of Conſuls, and in this were en- 


couraged by Pompey and Craſſus, who feared the 
n effect of a choice to be made under the direction of 
e Marcellinus, and had not yet ventured to declare 
| their own intentions to offer themſelves. But 
3 their late interview with Cæſar, and the part they 
had taken in conſequence; had created ſuſpicion 
of their views. Marcellinus put the queſtion to 
1 Pompey in the Senate, Whether he delired the 
Conſulate: for himſelf? And this politician, long 
unaccuſtomed to make plain declarations, anſwer- | 
ed indirectly, That if there were no ill-difpoſed | 
citizens in the commonwealth, he ſhould have no | 
ſuch defire. Craſſus, to the ſame queſtion, made 
a like evaſive reply, That he ſhould be governed 
by what he judged beſt for the State. Both ap- 
pear to have perceived that they were to rely for 
ſucceſs chiefly on popular tumults ; and as theſe 
would come to be employed with great diſadvan- 
tage againſt ſuch an able and refolute magiſtrate 
as Marcellinus, they took meaſures to deter the 
elections until the term of the preſent Conſuls in 
office ſhould elapſe 7, | 


2 Dio. lib. xxxix. c. 37. 
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They found the Tribune Caius Cato a proper 
inſtrument for their purpoſe, ſecured his negative, 
and employed it repeatedly to fuſpend the elec- 
tions. The republic, upon the approach of the 
new year, being to loſe its former magiſtrates, 
without any ſucceſſion of new ones, was likely to 
fall into a ftate of great confuſion. The Senate 


went into mourning, and diſcharged every member 


from aſſiſting at any of the public entertainments or 
ſhews. In this ſtate of ſuſpenſe and alarm, Publius 
Clodius, who had for ſometime been at variance 
with Pompey, as if gained by the concurrence of 


meaſures on this occaſion, was reconeiled to him, 


and attacked Marcellinus with continual invectives. 

While the year was ſuffered to paſs without any 
election of Conſuls; the faſces dropped from the 
hands of Marcellinus and Phillippus, and. an inter- 


regnum enſued. Pompey and Craſſus then openly 


appeared as candidates fon the vacant- offices of 
State. Young Craſſus coming from the army in 


Gaul, attended by a. numerous body of citizens 
then ſerving under Cæſar, brought a confiderable 


acceſſion of votes to the party of their general, 


-and were themſelves not likely to be outſtripped 


powerful and dangerous antagoniſts. The time of 


by their opponents in acts of ſedition or violence. 


Domitius Ahenobarbus alone, ſupported by the 


councils of Marcus Cato, who was his. kinſman, 
had the courage to perſiſt in a conteſt with theſe 


election being fixed, this candidate went before 
break of day to occupy his place in the field of 
| Mars, 


C 
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Mars, but found his way already obſtructed by a cn ar. 
diſorderly populace, and even by men in . 


The ſlave who carried a light before him was kil- 
led. Some of his friends, particularly Marcus 
Cato, was wounded *; and his adherents, not be- 
ing in condition to diſpute the ground with ſuch 
a force as was aſſembled againſt them, retired to 
their own- houſes, leaving Pompey and Craſſus to 
be named without oppoſition. 

In the ſame manner the faction of the Trium- 
virate oyer-ruled every other election, procured the 


preference, which has already been mentioned, of 


Vatinius to Marcus Cato, and filled every office 
with their own creatures. They prevailed in the 
appointment of Ædiles by actual force, and at the 
expence of the lives of ſome of thoſe who oppoſed 
them, Pompey himſelf having been entangled m 
one of theſe tumults, retired to change his clothes, 
which were ſtained with blood. They were over- 
powered in the nomination only of two of the 
Tribunes, Publius Acquilius Gallus and Atteins 
Capito, in whoſe election the ariſtocratical party 
prevailed, 


Theſe events however were, wk the eonteft which 8.0. 698. 
aroſe on every queſtion, deferred for all the months 5 peius Mag- 
of winter and ſpring. The offices of Pr:etor were M. 10 
not filled up by the middle of May *. The elec. f 


tions had begun for this purpoſe ſome time before; 
but it being obſerved that Marcus Cato had the 
firſt 
1 Plutarch. in Craſſ. Pompeio, &c. 
2 Cieer. ad Quint. Frat. lib, ui. ep. 9. 
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HA r. firſt Centuries, Pompey, under a pretence, allow. 
ed by the Roman ſuperſtition; that he was to 


obſerve the heavens, interpoſed to ſuſpend the 
+ ballot. The faction employed the time which 
they obtained by this delay in procuring votes, 
and were ſo unguarded in giving money, that they 
laid themſelves open to a criminal proſecution, and 
had reaſon to apprehend that whatever election they 
made would be diſputed before the tribunals of jul. 
tice. To prevent this conſequence, Afranius, a per. 
ſon entirely under the direction of Pompey, moved 
in the aſſembly of the People for a diſpenſation from 
the ſtatute of bribery in the caſe of elections then 
depending for the office of Pretor ; and having ob- 
tained this extraordinary indulgence, ſecured to 
the party the fruits of their influence and of their 
money 
Among the acts of Powpey ns Craſſus, i in their 
ſecond Conſulate, are mentioned ſome regulations 
reſpecting the courts of juſtice, by which the juries, 
though taken in equal numbers from the Senate, 
the Equeſtrian order, and the maſs of the People, 
were nevertheleſs limited to perſons of conſider- 
able property. There are likewiſe mentioned ſome 
reſolutions then paſſed to enforce the laws againſt 
murder, and to amend thoſe againſt. bribery by 
additional penalties, together with a ſumptuary law 
to check the extravagance and prodigality of the 
age. So willing were theſe magiſtrates,” ſaid Hor- 
tenſius, to compenſate _ the laws they enacted 


| 40 for 
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for the defects of their own practice, that they c HAP. 
« made laws even to limit the expence of the _— 


« table.” Such profeſſions to reform the age 
were probably intended to retrieve the character 
which the popular leaders had loſt by the violence 
and barefaced corruption of their recent canvaſs, 
and to mark their. adminiſtration with ſome mea- 
ſures that might ſeem to diſprove the imputations 
of libertiniſm commonly laid to their charge. 
Pompey, at the ſame time, had an opportunity 
to ſignalize his Conſulate, by opening, during the 
preſent year, the magnificent theatre which. he 
himſelf, or his freedman Demetrius, had erected 
for the accommodation of the People at the pu- 
blic ſhows. At this ſolemnity were brought on 
the tage many dramatic performances, and other 
exhibitions of a different ſort; Among theſe, in the 
courſe of five days, no lefs than five hundred lions 
were let looſe and killed by African huntſmen; and 
the whole concluded with the baiting of eighteen 
elephants, animals that ſeemed to have ſagacity 
enough to. be conſcious of the indignity and the 
wrong which they ſuffered. By their piteous cries 
they moved compaſſion in the breaſts even of that 


barbarous rabble, for whoſe entertaiment they were 


lain *. 


The allotment of provinces, which was the 
principal object of this Conſulate, was for ſome 


time kept from the view of the People. Pompey 
continued to profeſs that he did not intend to ac- 
cept of any province whatever. But the public 
| did 

x Dio. lib. xxxix, Cicero ad Familiar. lib, vii. Plin. lib. viii. c. 7. 
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| 0 * did not give credit to ſuch dichurations on his part, Ti 
: and his own partizans were as uſual prepared to th 
preſs upon him what they knew he wiſhed, but af. af 
; feed to decline . Every one, therefore, in all con. 
. verſations, endeavoured to accommodate him in x thi 
| province, ſome with Syria, others with Spain and the 
1 Africa; to all which ſuggeſtions, or officious pro- ſur 
7 jects, he affected indifference, or even averſion, Ga 
=_ Trebonius, meanwhile Tribune of the People, wt 
made a motion, which was ſoon underſtood to be ill © 
| the real mind of his authors, and the actual reſult the 
0 of their counſels : that the province of Syria ſhould hin 
be aſſigned to Craſſus; that of Spain, together with Ml M. 
Africa, to Pompey ; and not to fall ſhort of Czſar' Ml ®* 
appointment in Gaul, each of them to continue for 4 
tne 


five years, with ſuch eſtabliſhments of men and of 
money as the neceſſity of the ſervice during that 
period might require. This motion was made in ll 5* 
execution of the original plan concerted with C#- 
far, and it ſerved to bring into light the object of 
their late conſultation at Lucca, which had ſo 
much alarmed the friends of the republic. 
On the day that this arrangement was propoſed 
in the aſſembly, Marcus Cato, by means of the 
Tribunes Atteius Capito and Acquilius Gallus, ob- 
tained leave to addreſs the People. He endea- 
voured to diſappoint the faction by occupying 
fo much of their time as to prevent their com- 
ing to any deciſion, Being commanded filence, 


and ſtill parking to 5 855 he was ordered by 
Trebonius 


1 Cicero ad Att. lib. iv. ep. 3. 
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Trebonius into cuſtody. In this manner, however, cn a p. 


the time of the firſt meeting was ſpent, and the 
aſſembly adjourned to the following day. 

The Tribunes Atteius and Gallus, ſuſpecting 
that means might be uſed to exclude them from 
the aſſembly which was then to be held, took mea- 
ſures to ſecure their admiffion. For this purpoſe 
Gallus remained all night in the Senate- houſe, 
which fronted the Comitium or place of popular af- 
ſembly. But this device was turned againſt himſelf; 
the oppoſite party having placed a guard to confine 
him where he was. His colleague Atteius, with 
Marcus Cato, Favonius, and ſome others, eluded 
the parties that were placed to intercept them, and 
found their way to the place of aſſembly. When 
the queſtion was put, Cato, being lifted up into 
view by thoſe of his friends who were near him, 
gave an alarm that it thundered; an intimation ever 
held by the ſuperſtition of the Romans to be omi- 
nous, and ſufficient to ſuſpend their procedure 
in any buſineſs of State. He was, however, on 
this occaſion forced from the Comitium with the 
laughter of ſome of his friends, who reſiſted the 
force that was employed againſt them. About the 
lame time the Tribune Acquilius was wounded in 
attempting to force his way from the Senate-houſe, 
and a great concourſe of people was forming a- 
round him as he ftood bleeding 1n the ſtreets. 
Violence to the perſon of a Tribune was ſtill con- 
ſidered with religious horror, and the Conſuls, in 
whoſe behalf this tumult had been raiſed, fearing 


the conſequence of ſuffering fuch a ſpeRacle to re- 
main 
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HA. main in the view-of the People, ordered the mul. 


„titude to withdraw, and affecting concern for the 
accident, remover the 6 ſtill Wecding of his 
wound 

In the ſequel of theſe - te, Pompey and 
Craſſus having obtained the provinces allotted to 
themſelves, and in the terms propoſed; proceed. 
ed to fulfil their part of the late engagement to 
Cæſar, by moving that his command ſhould be 
continued during an additional term of five year 
more. © Now, indeed, ” ſaid Cato, (addrefling 
himſelf to Pompey,) © the burden is preparing for 
your own ſhoulders. It will one day fall on the 
© republic, but not till after it has cruſhed you to 


i the ground.“ 


_ Theſe arrangements 9 3 the Conſuls i in 
the proſpect of vacating their office of magiſtracy 


in the city, proceeded to anticipate the charge of 


their reſpective. truſts, Pompey, 1 the newly named 
Proconſul of Spain, under pretence of a war ſub- 
fiſting with the Vacceii, raiſed the eſtabliſhment of 
his province to four legions, two of which, the ſub- 
jet of much animadyerſion hereafter, Cæſar, under 
pretence of more urgent ſervice in Gaul, had the 
addreſs to borrow from him, | 
Pompey either had not yet begun to perceive 
what Cato ſuggeſted, That the greateſt difficulty 
he had to apprehend, in preſerving the eminence 
to which he aſpired, was the competition of Cz- 
far ; and that the ſword muſt determine the con- 
teſt between them; or he flattered himſelf that, 
like the perſon who ſtays at the helm, he was to 
| command 
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command the veſſel; and that by remaining at the HAP. 
ſeat of government, while his aſſociates and rivals 2 


accepted of appointments at a diſtance, he conti- 
nued to preſide as ſovereign, or ſupreme head of 
the republic. Under the influence of theſe con- 
ceptions, although his proper ſtation was Spain, 
he either procured, or at leaſt availed himſelf of, 
a motion that was made by ſome of the Tribunes 
to detain him in Italy; and fancied, that while 
he ſent his on lieutenants, Afranius and Petreius, 
as private agents for himſelf into that province, 
even Cæſar and Craſſus, though in the command 
of formidable armies, were to act in a ſubordinate 
tation to himſelf, who ſhould appear, by refiding 
at Rome, to have the ſupreme direction of their 
operations as well as other affairs of ſtate.. . 
Craſſus ever conſidered riches as the chief con- 
ſtituents of power, and he expected, with the ſpoils 
of Aſia, to equal the military or political advanta- 
ges that were likely to be acquired by his rivals in 
Europe. From the levies and other preparations 
which he made for his province, it ſoon appeared 
that he intended a war with the Parthians, the 
only antagoniſts which the Romans had left to 
diſpute their progreſs even to India itſelf. Ob- 
ſerving that he was likely to meet with an oppo- 
ſition to this deſign from the Senate, and from the 
Tribunes, who exerted their powers to interrupt 
his preparations, or took meaſures to detain him 
at home, he became the more impatient to ſet out 
for his province, and left Rome even before the 
full expiration of the year for which he was elec- 
ted 
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| CHAP. ted into the office of: Conſul, . The Tribune At- 
. x.» teius endeavoured to ſtop him, firſt by his tribuni- 


the _— 


tian negative, next by actual force, and laſt of all 
by ſolemn imprecations, devoting. the leader him- 
ſelf, and all who ſhould follow Aim on that fer- 
vice, to deſtruction.  -— ; 

While the Conſul paſſed through the gates of 
Roda on his intended departure for Afia, this 
Tribune, with a lighted fire, the uſual form of 
devoting a victim to the infernal gods, denounced 
a curſe, which greatly alarmed many of thoſe who 
were deftined with Craſſus on this expedition. 
This piece of ſuperſtition he might, in his own 


mind, have juſtly contemned: but it was impru- 
dent to flight the effects of it on the minds of the 


People, and on the minds of his own army. In 
the apprehenſion of both he was by this form in a 


manner doomed to deſtruction, and proceeded in 
the war at the head of troops ill prepared to ward 
off calamities, which they were thus made to be- 
lieve hung over them, in conſequence of impreca- 


tions of which 1 were not n to doubt 


51 : 
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CHAP. XXII. 


State of the Commonwealth. — Adminiſtration of the 
Provinces.— Operation of Ceſar in Gaul, Ger- 
many, and Britain. State of Pompey at Rome. 

 —Progreſt of Craſſus into Syria. Kingdom of 

Paribia.— Invaſſon of Craſſus beyond the Euphra- 
res. Second ern of qu off in Britain. 


"HE ovovigcial appointments of 1 and 23 of 
Craſſus, with that which was at the ſame =o 


time prolonged to Cæſar, ſeemed to diſmember 


the empire, if not to expoſe the republic itſelf to 


imminent danger. . 

Of theſe three adventurers; Pompey and Cæſar, 
apart from the evil particularly apprehended in 
any of the meaſures they purſued, were in them- 
ſelves ſubjects of a very dangerous character: nei- 
ther poſſeſſed that dignity of mind which diſdains 
every advantage beyond that of equal juſtice; 
neither could acquieſce in the ſame meaſures of 
conſideration or power which other Senators had 
enjoyed before him; neither could be at eaſe 
where he did not command as maſter, or appear 
at leaſt as the principal perſonage in every OE in 
which he was employed. 

This paltry ambition, ſome ages before, 1 
have been held in contempt by the meaneſt of the 
People, or muſt have ſhrunk before that noble ele- 
vation of mind by which the ſtateſman conceived 
no eminence beſides that of high perſonal quali- 
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ties employed in public ſervices, or before that 
auſtere virtue which confined the public eſteem 


to acts of public utility, ſupported by unblemiſned 


reputation in private life. ” But in the preſent age, 


there was a faſhion which ſet ſuch antiquated no- 


tions at defiance, controuled the authority.of the 


State itſelf, and beſtowed on private adventurers 


the attachment which belonged to the .common- 


wealth, and the deference which was due ply to 


the laws of their country. 

In the progreſs of this ie u the ne of 
parties has already repeatedly changed, and the 
danger to be eee from them mmer 


dnn 
In the firſt periods of its hiſtory; citizens were 


divided on the ſuppoſed diſtinctions of birth; and, 


in the quality of Patrician or Plebeian, hes for 
prerogative or privilege with much emulation, as 
ſeparate orders of men in the commonwealth, but 
with little jealouſy of perſonal intereſts. 

In a ſubſequent period, when the invidious part 


of the former diſtinction was removed, citizens 


having no longer the ſame ſubject of animoſity, as 


being born to different pretenſions, they entered 
more fully on the competition of individuals, and 


the formation of ſeparate factions. They ſtrove 
for the aſcendant of ariſtocratical or democratical 
government, according to the intereſt they had 


formed to themſelves in the prevalence of either, 


They were ready to ſacrifice the peace and honour 
of FOR Public to __ own paſſions, and entered 
are into 
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into diſputes accordingly, which were in the high- cn a . 


eſt degree dangerous to the commonwealth. They 
thought perſonal provocations were ſufficient to 
juſtify public diſorders ; or, actuated by vehement 


_ animoſſities, they fignalized their victories with 


the blood of their antagoniſts. But, though ſan- 
guinary and cruel in their immediate executions, 
they formed no deliberate plans of uſurpation to 
enſlave their country, nor formed a ſyſtem of evils 
to continue beyond the outrage into which they 
themſelves were led by their ann perſonal 
wrongs or factious reſentments. 

We are now again once more to change the 
ſcene, and to have under our confideration the 
conduct of men who were in reality as indifferent 
to any intereſt of party as they were to that of the 
republic, or to any object of State; who had no 


reſentments to gratify; or who eaſily ſacrificed 


thoſe which they felt to the purpoſes of a cool 
and deliberate defign on the ſovereignty of their 
country. Though rivals, they could occafionally 
enter into combinations for mutual ſupport, fre- 
quently changed their partizans, and had no per- 
manent quarrel but with thaſe who uniformly wiſhe 
ed to preſerve the republic. They were ſurround- 
ed by perſons who admired the advantages of 


wealth or of power which might be obtained at the 


expence of their country, and who indeed were 
ready to extol the virtues of any adventurer 
who could lead a numerous liſt of retainers to 
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HA f. ſhare mh; wat in the ſpoils of the n on- 
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Peace hats 1 for ma years, 8 in e 
part where Cæſar commanded, been eſtabliſned 
throughout the empire. Inſtead of military ope- 
rations, the State was occupied in, directing the 
farms of the revenue, in hearing complaints of op- 


preſſion from the provinces, and in appointing the 
| ſucceſſion of military governors. Beſides; the diſ- 


putes which have been mentioned relating to the 
provincial appointments of Craſſus and Cæſar, there 
aroſe a queſtion on the ſubject of provinces to be 
aſſigned to their immediate predeceſſors in the Con- 
ſulate, Marcellinus and Philippus. It was ſtrong- 
ly urged that Piſo, Gabinius, and even Cæſar him- 


ſelf, ſhould be recalled to make way for officers 
who were intitled to fimilar command in their 


turns. This meaſure was ſupported in part by Ci- 


cero, who vehemently contended, that Piſo and 


Gabinius ſhould be ſuperſeded; but urged the 


continuance of Cæſar in his ſtation, a cireumſtance 


for which this able adventurer had taken ſufficient 
precaution not to leave it in hazard from the 0 


of this debate. 


Piſo, the near relation of Ceſar, i in _ nt of 
theſe deliberations, was actually recalled, and, up- 
on his return to the,city, complained to the Se- 


nate, in terms of great aſperity, of the injury done 
to his character. Cicero had ever treated Piſo and 
Gabinius, though in reality but the inſtruments of 
Pompey and Cæſar, as the principal authors of his 


BY 
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own calamities; and, upon the preſent occaſion, HA r. 
had pronounced againſt Piſo that violent invective — 


which till remains among his works, and which 
the ſubſequent conduct of the perſon againſt whom 
it was directed in a great meaſure diſproved. 

Gabinius had for ſome years enjoyed the go- 
vernment of Syria, and during this time had ven- 
tured to employ the force of his province in a 
manner which, together with ſome other offences, 
drew upon him, at his return to Rome, the ani- 
madverſion of the Senate. 

It has been mentioned, that Piodamy Auletes, 
king of Egypt, in exile from his kingdom, had 
applied to the Romans for aid in recovering his 
crown; that his ſuit had been granted, but ren- 
dered ineffectual by the regard which was paid to 
a ſuppoſed oracle, which forbade his being reinſta- 
ted with a military force; that he had withdrawn 
to Epheſus, and taken ſanctuary in the celebrated 
temple of that place, where he waited for ſome 
change of fortune in his favour. Lentulus. the 
governor of Cilicia, to whom the buſineſs of reſto- 
ring him, though without military force, had been 
committed by the Senate, deliberated whether he 
ſhould not venture to diſregard the reſtriction im- 
poſed upon him; march with an army to reſtore 
the king of Egypt; poſſeſs himſelf of the wealth 
which was to be found in effecting ſuch a revolu- 
tion; and truſt to the influence of his friends at 
Rome in procuring his pardon from the Senate, and 
| F 3 even 
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CHAP. even their . AI of what he ſhould have 
done. 
—— 


Upon this queſtion Cicero adviſed Lentulus, if 
he had a force” ſufficient to undertake the enter- 
priſe, not to loſe an opportunity of performing a 
ſervice which, though not authoriſed, could be af- 
terwards vindicated. But the buſineſs ſtill remain- 
ed in ſuſpenſe, when Gabinius arrived in Syria, 
and probably, by an advice from Pompey to the 
ſame purpoſe with that of Cicero to Lentulus, un- 
dertook, in oppoſition to a decree of the Senate 


and of 'the Augurs, the reſtoration: of this exile to 


his throne. Having received or bargained for a 
great ſum of money in return for this ſervice, he 
advanced with a fleet and an army towards Egypt, 


_ paſſed through Palaſtine, and on his why raiſed a 


contribution in that country. 

Berenice, the daughter of Ptolomy, now in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the crown, had married Archelaus; and, 
in order to ſtrengthen her hands againſt her fa- 
ther, had afſumed her huſband as a partner in the 
throne. But the forces of theſe aſſociated ſove- 
reigns were defeated by Gabinius, and Ptolomy 
was reſtored to his kingdom. Gabinius, with the 
treaſure amaſſed on this occaſion, hoped: to be ſe- 
cure againſt the attacks which, at his return to 
Rome, were likely to be made upon him, for his 
contempt of the Senate, and of the oracle, and 
for the extortion of which he was accuſed at the 


| fame time in Paleſtine, a part of his own pro- 
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In this buſy time of Cæſar's faction at Rome, he cn a e, 
himſelf, upon the alarm of an invaſion from Ger- . 


many, had been called to defend the northern ex- 
tremity of Gaul. Twoiſeparate hordes, the Tech- 
teri and Uſupetes, pretending to be driven by ſu- 
perior force from the uſual tract of their own mi- 
grations, had united together, and preſented them- 
ſelves on the banks of the Rhine. The natives 
on the right bank of that river. inſtantly aban - 
doned their habitations, and collecting all the 
boats that could be found to the oppoſite fide, 
made Amen to Oy the wo of en in- 
vaders. : 0 
The N e the 8 which- 
were taken to reſiſt them, affected to lay aſide the 
deſign of paſſing the Rhine; and, by changing 
their courſe, made a feint to divert the attention of 
their antagoniſts. In 'execution- of chis purpofe, 
they continued for three days to retire from the 

wer. At the end of this time, ſuppoſing that 
their opponents would be off their guard, or re- 
turned to their ordinary way of life, they ſudden- 
ly changed their direction, and in one night re- 
paſſed the ground over which they had marched 
on the three preceding days, furpriſed a ſufficient | 
number of boats with which to accompliſh their 
paſſage, diflodged the natives of the country on the 
left of the river before them, and from thence con- 
tinued their migrations betwixt the Rhine and 
the Meuſe, over what is now: called the dutchies of 
Juliers, of Limburg and Luxemburgh. 
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Theſe invaders amounted, by Cæſar's account, 


= to; upwards of four hundred thouſand ſouls ; a 
number which exceeds that of the inhabitants of 


any city in Europe, beſides London and Paris, and 


which may perhaps raiſe ſome ſuſpicion of error 


in copying the text, or of; exaggeration. in the 
commentary, which was itſelf intended to raiſe the 


character of Cæſar at Rome. But on the queſtion 


relating to the probability of ſo great a number, 
it may be obſerved, that thoſe migrating nations, 
certainly unacquinted with many of the arts which 
are practiſed to ſupply and to accommodate po- 


pulous cities, were likewiſe exempt from the want. 


of ſuch ſupplies, and acquieſced in what was ne- 
ceſſary to mere ſubſiſtenee. Such nations have leſs 
{kill and induſtry than the manufacturer and the 
trader in a ſettled and well regulated city ; but they 


have leſs waſte and leſs miſapplication of labour 


to ſuperfluous and unprofitable. purpoſes than take 
place in times of W or reſined accommada-- 
tion. 
The German x nations 5 this ane, although — 
had opportunities to obſerve among their neigh- 
bours the advantages of land- property, and of agri- 
culture ſupported by {kill and induſtry, yet fre- 
quently preferred the ſtate of migration, and. from 


policy declined making any permanent ſettlement, 


leſt the care of property, and the ſtudies of eaſe 
and convenience, ſhould corrupt or eneryate their 
people, Their favourite occupation was hunting, 


which 
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which they conſidered as a preparation for war. cu ar, 
They traverſed the woods and paſture lands, with — 


numerous herds, and ſubſiſted chiefly by milk, 
fleſh, and game. They likewiſe knew the uſe of 
corn, of which they ſometimes took a crop from 
favourable lands; but without remaining beyond 
the period of a ſingle ſeed-time and harveſt to cul- 
tivate any particular portion of ground. 

They moved in great and numerous bodies, 
which muſt to a great extent have covered the 
face of the country over which they paſſed; but 
the multitude thus moving as one body, was diſtin- 


guiſhed into ſeparate clans and fraternities, led by 


their headmen or chiefs, who. kept order in their 
ſeveral diviſions. They allowed private parties to 
make-war beyond the limits of their own country, 


and to chooſe their leaders for this purpoſe. But in 


peace, the ſeparate clans had no band of connec- 
tion. If they had at any time a general govern- 
ment which comprehended the whole of their 
tribes, it was but a temporary expedient, to which 
they had recourſe in military SR, and on 
other preſſing occaſions. | 

Under ſuch, equality of 65-5 every indi- 
vidual, who was of a proper age, was obliged to 
labour for himſelf, and to ſubſiſt by what he pro- 
cured ;z and he employed his labour only in pro- 
curing what was neceſſary. In theſe circumſtances, 
it was not likely that commodities ſhould accumu- 


late; but the numbers of the people, if we may 
rely on the teſtimony of C eſar in this. place, or on 


the 
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= HA . the evidence of ancient erw in en was cer- 


The Stork, before whom the en invaders 
of Gaul had retired, were faid to confift of a bun- 
dred cantons, each furniſhing annually a thouſand 


men for war, and a like number for the care of 


their herds and domeſtic concerns. Such clouds 


gathering on the frontier of Ceſar's province, re- 


quired his preſence, He accordingly aſſembled his 
army, and advanced to obſerve them berweok: the 
Rhine and the Meuſe. 1 

The Germans, in general, were l eeudemed to 
deſpiſe the Gauls, and the prefent invaders expec- 
ted no formidable oppoſition on this ſide of the 
Rhine; they had ventured to divide their forces, 


bad ene the great body of their horſe upon an 
. excurſion beyond the Meuſe to ſcour the lower 
parts of the country, and upon Cwzfar's approach, 


they offered to treat of an- alliance with him. 
They neither ſought (they ſaid) nor would they 
« decline a war with the Romans. It was their 
« way to repel injuries with the ſword, not to 
“ elude them by negociation. But in the prefent 
« caſe, they ſhould neverthelefs condeſcend fo far 


s as to aſſure the Roman general, that they had 


« paſſed the Rhine from neceffity, and not with 
« any intention to invade his province. That if 
* he were pleafed to receive them as friends, they 
«were in condition to merit this title, ſhould be 


content with the ground they had gained, or 
accept 
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* accept of any other which he might chooſe to cx ae. 


« aſſign them.“ Cæſar replied, + That while 
they remained in Gaul, he could not confider 
« them as friends. That if they repaſſed the Rhine, 
„ he had allies in Germany, with whom he ſhould 
« endeavour to join them in a league of defence 
* againſt any enemy, by whom they had been thus 
« forced to relinquiſh their uſual bounds.”? 
. - Having received this anſwer, the German de- 
puties, to make their report, and to receive the 
command of their nations, deſired a ceſſation of 
arms for three days. But Cæſar, ſuſpecting that 
they only meant to amuſe him, and to gain time 
for the junction of all their forces, refuſed to com- 
ply with this requeſt, and continued his march. 
Being arrived within twelve miles of their camp, 
he was again met by their deputies, with frefh in- 
treaties that he wauld advance no farther, or at 
leaſt, that he would give to the cavalry, who made 
the van · guard of his army, orders to abſtain from 
hoſtilities for three days: that in this time, they 
might have an anſwer from the German nations 
mentioned in their laſt conference, and know whe- 
ther ſuch a league could be formed, as was then 
propofed, to give them ſome proſpect of Cat in 
returning to their uſual haunts. | 
Ceſar, upon this occafion, ſeems to have grant 
ed a ceſſation of arms; though on account of what 
afterwards happened, he is willing to diminiſh the 
extent of his own engagement, and to impute the 


dreach of faith which followed. to his enemies. 
| He 
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He agreed to advance no farther than four miles 
for the convenience of water, and ſent an order to 
his van-guard to abſtain from hoſtilities This 
order, however, had no effect. His advanced guard, 

conſiſting of five thouſand horſe, had an encoun- 


ter with eight hundred of the enemy. 


When this encounter happened, the Germans 
were not yet joined by the great body of their 
horſe. They had earneſtly ſued for a ceſſation of 
hoſtilities; it was not likely that they would have 


begun the attack. Yet Cæſar accuſed them of a 


deſign, with this — party, to r the _ 


of his cavalry. 
On the day n followed this Akirmiſh of the 


: cavalry, or the parties advanced, the leaders and 


principal men of the Germans leaving their own 
camp, without officers, in perfect ſecurity, came in 
great numbers to that of Cæſar to exculpate them- 
ſelves of what had paſſed on the preceding day, to 
convince him of their own pacific diſpoſitions; and 
to deprecate the farther progreſs of his army. 'This 
he thought a favourable opportunity to cut off, by 
a complete ſurpriſe, this enemy entirely, and to 
Fiſh the war. Having accordingly ſecured the 
perſons of their leaders, who had thus unwarily 
put themſelves in his hands, he advanced with his 
whole army directly to their camp, eaſily overcame 


the few that took arms to oppoſe him, and with- 


out diſtinction of ſex or age, put the whole to the 
fword. The country, over all the ways by which 


they endeavoured to * from the camp, at 
which 
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which the ſlaughter began, to the confluence of the CHA WAP. 
4 Rhine or Wall, and the Meuſe, was ſtrewed with — 
the flain :. in 36 ben i 
The Roman peaple, though ſeldom i of 
. the blood of their enemies, were ſhocked at the 
recital of this extroardinary maſſacre ; and when 
Cæſar, on account of this victory, e for a 
thankſgiving, and for the uſual honorary decrees 
of the Senate, the whole of his conduct was que- 
ſtioned, he was charged with having wantonly ; in- 
vaded the nations of Gaul, and of having diſho- 
noured, by a recent act of treachery, the arms of 
the Republic. It was propoſed to deliver up his 
perſon to thoſe injured nations, that he might ex- 
piate, by his own ſufferings, ſo many acts of in- 
juſtice and impiety, which the gods might other- 
wiſe avenge on his country. 

That part of the German horſe, which — their 
abſence had eſcaped the calamity which befel their 
countrymen, appear ſoon after to have repaſſed the 
Rhine, and to have taken refuge with ſome of the 
hordes who lived near the ſources of the Roer and 
the Lippe. Thither Cæſar, to ſpread the terror 
of his arms, ſoon afterwards purſued them ; and 
paſſed the river, not in boats and by ide as 
the Germans were accuſtomed to do, but in a man- 

ner which he ſeems to have choſen, as better ſuit- 
ed to the dignity of the Roman ſtate; he pro- 

jected a bridge, which was executed in ten days, 

with much ingenuity, and ſome oſtentation of his 

power 


x That branch of the Rhine which falls into the Meuſe, changes its name 
for that of Wall, 
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CHAP. power and ſkill. This work being finiſhed, he 
Res. rl placed proper guards at both its extremities, and 


advanced with the main body of his army into the 
contiguous parts'of Germany, where, on account 
of the reception given in that quarter to the ca- 
valry who had efcaped the late maffacre on the 
Meuſe, he laid the country under military exe- 

cution. ; * 
Cæſar, from the place at which he had paſſed 
the Rhine, appears to have gone up the eaſtern 
fide of the river, where he viſited the Ubii, a na- 
tion inhabiting over againſt what are now the cities 
of Bonne and Cologn. Here he bad intelligence, 
that the Suevi, a nation conſiſting, as has been ob- 
ſerved, of a hundred cantons, and muſtering two 
hundred thouſand warriors, who were divided into 
two ſquadrons that took the field, and conducted 
the domeſtic affairs of the nation by turns, were 
preparing ta oppoſe him; that they had actually 
Fent their wives, children, and fuperannuated men 
into places of ſafety, and had draughted their 
choſen warriors for action. Theſe hordes having 
an aſcendant over all the cantons of Germany, 
eonſidered it as a proof of their valour, that no na- 
tion could pretend to ſettle on the tract of their 
migrations, or within reach of their excurſions; 
and that the country, to a great diſtance around 
them, was accordingly waſte. In their own move- 
ments, they never halted above a year to raiſe a 
fingle crop from fields, which, to keep up the mar- 
tlal * of their nation, and to preclude the de- 
| ſire 
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ſire of property, with the other paſſions that ac- RAT. 


company ſettlement, they ſucceſſively abandoned. 

_ Ceſar, not being prepared to enter on a war 
with ſuch an enemy, and being ſenſible that a de- 
feat might expoſe his army to ruin, while even a 
victory could not procure him any advantage pro- 
portioned to the riſk, having- remained eighteen 
days on that fide of the Rhine, and employed no 
more than twenty-eight days in the whole ſervice, 
choſe; while he {till had the reputation of victory 
unimpaired of his fide, to repaſs that * and to 
break down his bridge. 

This ſingular man, whoſe abilities were * 
to any taſk, and who had no occaſion to court 
the public admiration by meaſures concerted on 
purpoſe to obtain it, was, nevertheleſs, not above 
oftentation, and gave way to it, not only where it 
might contribute to impoſe on an enemy, but even 
where it would do no more than gratify his own 
vanity, or increaſe the fame of his actions at Rome. 
To this motive we may venture to 1mpute the de- 
ſign, which, at an advanced ſeaſon of the year, 
and at the end of the ſame ſummer in which he 
had, between the Meuſe and the Rhine, vanquiſhed 
the numerous army of the Tenchteri and Uſepetes, 
in which he had paſſed the great barrier of Ger- 
many itſelf, and inſulted its warlike inhabitants on 
their own territory, he now projected the invaſion 
of Britain, though ſurrounded by the ocean, and 
untouched by the arms of any foreign invader. 


To carry this defign into immediate execution, as 
| ſoon 
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HA f. ſoon as he had repaſſed the Rhine, he continued 
—.—. lis march through the low countries, and collected 


his forces in the neighbourhood of the Portus Iti- 
us and Geſoriacum .. While we perceive the fea- 
tures of vanity in the leader, we muſt admire the 
hardneſs and vigour of the en * Pons ac- 
3 theſe ſervĩ ces. 

The extent of this iſland, the Wande 20 . 
* of its people, were then unknown on the 
continent. Cæſar having in vain endeavoured to 
procure information in theſe particulars, ſent a gal- 
ley with orders to explore the coaſt, and to obſerve 
the countenance of the natives. He ordered all his 
ſhipping, and even thoſe veſſels which he had em- 
ployed the preceding year againſt the Veneti ?, to 
ſail round the Cape of Brittanny into the Britiſh 
channel, and repair to the ſtraits 0 2 

this iſland from the continent. 

On the report of theſe preparations, which evi- 
dently: pointed at Britain, ſome of the natives, 
willing to avert by negociation the ſtorm which 
threatened them; ſent to the Roman Proconſul a 
ſubmiſſive meſſage, and me to come under his 
nen ne 

- Ceſar, founding a nick to the poſſeſion of the 
iſland on theſe advances which were made to him, 
proceeded with more boldneſs to the execution of 
his enterpriſe. In order that the natives of the coun- 
N 0 * was err I — TP not en any 
| of | | * rrouble 

- 2 Calais and 408 | 85 
2 In the Bay of Biſcay, about Vannes. 
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trouble in his abſence, he obliged them to give c HA. 
hoſtages, and made a proper diſpoſition of- his ar 


my to keep them in awe. He had aſſembled at 
the moſt convenjent haven on the Gauliſh ſide, 
now ſuppoſed to: be the Wiſſan, between Calais 
and Boulogne ', eighty tranſports or ſhips of bur- 
den, with a number of galleys to accommodate 
the officers, of rank, and their equipage. The re- 
mainder of his ſhipping. was yet detained, by con- 
trary winds, in a creek at ſome diſtance; ſup- 
poſed to be Boulogne; thither he ſent his ca- 
valry, with orders to embark on board the ſhips 
where they lay. He himſelf went on board, with 
the infantry of two legions, at the former haven; 
and having found a favourable wind with moderate 
weather, weighed about ten at night, and reached 
the coaſt of Britain, on the following day, at ten 
in the morning. The cliffs, where he firft approach- 
ed the ſhore, were high and ſteep, and the hills 
were covered with numerous bodies of men, on foot, 
on horſeback, and even in wheel carriages, a ſpe- 
cies of machine which the natives of this country 
were accuſtomed to make war. It being impoſſible 
to land under ſuch difficulties, and in the face of 
this oppoſition, he bore away, as is probable, to the 
northward about eight miles, with a favourable 
wind, to ſome part of the flat ſnore which is con- 
tiguous to the Downs; and here, in the manner 
of ancient debarkations, for which the ſhipping of 

Vol. III. Ne 11 thoſe 


1 See Danville's Geography of ancient Gaul. 
2 Planum et apertum littus, See Cæſar's Commentaries 
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thoſe times was built, ran his Wewer hk aground; 
and prepared to land. MO 90 CUTE. 20000 RIGID 

In the mean time the Britons, | whe: in their 


march on the hills had kept pace with the Roman 
galleys, came down to the ſtrand, and advanced 


even ſome way into the water to oppoſe'the deſcent. 


As the ſurf on that ſhore uſually runs high, and 


the Romans, from where their veſſels ſtruck, had 


ſome way to wade in water too deep to allow 


them the free uſe of their arms, they durſt not 
meet the enemy under ſuch diſadvantages, and 


remained on board. Cæſar feeing his men un- 
ufually back ward, did not think proper in theſe 
circumſtances to urge them farther; but ordered 
ſome of the lighteſt veſſels, which were mounted 
with miſſile engines, or manned with archers and 


flingers, to row as near to the ſhore as they had wa- 


ter on the right and the left of the landing place, 
and from thence to gall the enemy. This diſpoſi- 


tion had the effect to clear the way for his men to 


deſcend from their ſhips; but they were ſtill flow 
to avail themſelves of the opportunity : until the 
bearer of a ſtandard, plunging into the water, and 
calling aload for thofe who were near, to follow if 
they meant ſave a Roman eagle from falling into 
the hands of the enemy, numbers at once from 
different ſhips, and without any order, obeyed this 
call, and the iſlanders, notwithſtanding the ad- 
vantage of the ground, and the ſuperiority of 


their numbers, both on horſeback and on foot, 
| | withdrew | 
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withdrew from the landing place, and' ſoon after cHa AP. 
diſappeared. Seeing their enemy thus in poſſeſ- == 


fion of the land, they in'a few days even offered to 
ſurrender; and were about to deliver their hoſtages, 
when an accident e we 1 
ebe again to reſiſt. 3 

On the fourth day after the Roman infantry 
had landed, a ſecond diviſion of ſhips, with the 
cavalry, appeared in fight; but before they could 
reach the ſhore, were diſperſed by a violent 
ſtorm; part was driven back towards Gaul, part 
eittlech @owa dhe Britim channel! and eat in dif- 
treſs on the contiguous coaſt. Even the fhip- 
ping, from which the legions had diſembarked, ly- 
ing aground in the ſurf; or at anchor in a high 
ſea and ſpring: tide, cireumftances with which the 
Italiafixlwere little aequainted, were ſet adrift, or 
filled with water, many of them beat to pieces or 
greatly ſhuttered, and rendered unſerviceable. 

By theſe misfortunes, Cæſar, although he had 
made no proviſion to ſubſift for the winter in Bri- 
tain, was in danger of being obliged to remain in 
the iſland for want of ſhipping. The natives re- 
tracted their late ſubmiſſion, began to drive away 
the cattle, and to lay waſte the country within 
reach of his camp. They flattered themſelves that 
he would be obliged to depart, or muſt periſh for 
want of proviſions; and that- they would, by the 
example of ſo vain and calamitous an attempt, 
deter every enemy for the future from invading 
their country. Re 


Ga Ceſar, 
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CHAP. Cæſar, in the mean time, while he employed all 
. his workmen with the greateſt diligence in repair- 
ing his ſhips, endeavoured to collect ſome pro- 
viſions, and to form a magazine. The natives aſ- 
ſembled in great bodies to intercept his foragers, 
and obliged him to cover every party employed 
on this ſervice with the force of his army. The 
legions were at firſt greatly diſeongerted by the un- 
uſual effect of the Britiſn chariots, and by the want 
of their own. cavalry ;z. but as they prevailed in 
every cloſe fight, the Britons were driven to renew 
their former ſubmiſſion, and became bound to de- 
liver double the number of hoſtages they had for- 
merly ſtipulated. Victorious however as this mighty 
commander has recorded himſelf, not thinking it 
proper, with ſhattered veſſels, at the mercy of au- 
tumnal winds and ſtormy ſeas, to await the, per form- 
| 4 ance of this article, he ordered the hoſtages to be 
ſent after him into Gaul, reimbarked with his army, 
and with the firſt favourable wind repaſſed to the 
continent. At his arrival, he found that the Gauls, 
upon the report of his late misfortunes, had revolt- 
ed; that one of his tranſports, with three hundred 
men on board, having parted with the fleet, and 
landing at a ſeparate place, were attacked; and that 
| | it was neceſſary to ſend the remains of his cavalry 
to their relief. The Morini, inhabiting what are ; 
| now the diſtricts of Calais and Dunkirk, with other 
nations of the low countries, had taken arms againſt 
the officers he had ſtationed in his abſence to keep 


them in awe. The campaign therefore concluded 
with 
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with the operations, which were neceſſary to quell c HA P. 


this revolt. Labienus ſubdued the Morini. Quin- 
tus Titurius Sabinus, and Lucius Cotta, having 
recoyered poſſeſſion of the interior country, fell 
back to the coaſt, | 

The Roman army was ſoon after put into win- 
ter quarters; and Cæſar, as if ſenſible that he had 
made his attempt-on Britain with too ſmall a force- 


and whatever repreſentation he might give of par- 


ticulars, had incurred the imputation of a miſcar- 
riage, gave orders to refit his fleet, and to add, du- 
ring the winter, as many more as poſlible, 
built upon a conſtruction more fit for the ſervice 
to which they were deſtined, broader, and more 
capacious in the hull, for the reception of men and 
horſes, and lower in the gunwale, for the conve- 
nience of landing. The timber was probably ta- 
ken from the neighbouring foreſts ; but the ma 

terials of his rigging, it is ſaid, were brought from 
Spain. Having taken theſe meaſures to enable him 
at a more convenient ſeaſon to renew his expedi- 
tion into Britain, he ſet out as uſual for Italy, and 
his winter ſtation in the neighbourhood of Rome. 


Here he found Pompey and Craſſus employed, as 


has been already related, in accompliſhing for them- 
ſelves, and for him, the objects which they had ſe- 
verally in view. Craffus had fixed his thoughts on 
the treaſures of the eaſt, and projected the ſale of 
| kingdoms, of which he hoped to have the diſpoſal 
in that part of the world. Pompey, ſtill more eſpe- 
cially was gratified in his.wiſhes; being ſtationed 
to act for the party, with a degree of conſideration 
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and majeſty, little ſhort of monarchy, at Rome; 
while he obtained a ; ſeparate military eſtabliſhment, 


and the patronage of a mighty province for him- 


U. C. 699. 
L. Dom. 
Ahenot ax- 
bus, App. 
Claud. rul- 
cher, 


ſelf, abroad, In this new diftribution, Cæſar ap- 
pears to have been leaſt conſidered: but he had al- 
ready provided, what he knew in the end was to de- 
cide every controverſy, a great army, inured to ſer- 
vice, and in a ſtation which gaye an eaſy acceſs to 
Italy, and the command of, Rome. As if ſecure of 
their intereſts, therefore, they permitted the elec- 
tion of Conſuls to proceed without diſturbance; and 
ſuffered Lucius Domitius Ahenobarbus, a 'profeſ. 
ſed partizan of the Senate, together with Appius 
Claudius, to be elected Conſuls; Marcus, Cato, 
and Milo, to be placed in the liſt of Prætors; and 
ſeveral citizens, well affected to the Senate, to be 
admitted into the college of Tribunes. | 

The winter and ſpring, however, were inactive 
on the part of the ariſtocracy. Cato, probably did 
not ſee any public object in which to engage with 
advantage beyond the duties of his office, in which 
he endeavoured to reſtrain by his authority, and 
by his example, the extrayagance and luxury of 
the age. The dangerous powers which had been 
recently granted to perſons, from whoſe ambition 
the republic had ſo much to fear, no doubt greatly 
alarmed the Senate; but this body, though led by 
Domitius, one of the Conſuls, by Cato and Milo, 
two of the Prætors, and ſupparted by many of the 
Tribunes, either did not think themſelves entitled 
to diſpute the validity of thoſe grants, nor to at- 


tompt the revocation of what had been ſo recently 
confirmed 
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confirmed by the people, or perhaps thought them- cn ae. 


ſelves happy i in the ſuppoſed removal of ſo many 


XXII. 


factious adyenturers, from, the ſcene of affairs at yo 


Rome. 3 

Even in chis Pompey 8 their hopes, 
though now maſter of Spain and part of Africa, 
with, an adequate army, {till under the pretence, 
as has been mentioned, of his commiſſion to. fur- 
njſh the public granaries with corn, remained i in 
Italy, and paſſed the greater part of his time among 
bis country villas, executing the duties of general 
puryeyor with the aſſiſtance of his lieutenants, and 

managing his intrigues in the city by. means of his 
agents and friends. He was attended by numbers 
of every rank and condition, who reſorted to him 
with the aſſiduity of courtiers, and with a ſer- 
vility, which, ſeemed to. place the ſovereignty in 
his hands. He even maintained the appearance of 
a monarch in the ſtate which he aſſumed, as well 
as in the-influenge he acquired. While he affect- 
ed reſerve and moderation, in order to appear 
worthy of his rank, his retainers ever treated him 
as a great prince, and with his connivance fo- 
mented diſorders tending to ſhake the government 
of the Senate; in order that the republic might be 
forced to rely on him for ſupport, while he him- 
ſelf affected to decline the burden. 
In the management of theſe intrigues, and in 
the full hopes of their ſucceſs, Pompey was now 
left ſeemingly at the helm of affairs by Craſſus, as 
well as by Cæſar. The firſt, in his impatience to 
take poſſeſſion of his government, had broken 
G 4 through 
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CHAP. through all the impediments already mentioned 
— chat were placed to hinder his d f 
— placed to hinder his departure from 


Rome, made haſte to Brundifium with his army, 
embarked, notwithſtanding the unfavourableneſs 
of the ſeaſon,” and, with conſiderable loſs, both of 
men and of ſhipping in a ſtorm, made his paſſage 
into Macedonia.” The prohibition of the Tribune 


ſill ſounded 1 in his ears. He dreaded a' vote of 


the Senate or People to recal bis commiſſion. It 
appears, indeed, that ſoon after his departure, a 
motion had been actually made for this purpoſe; 
and that Cicero, though formerly on ill terms with 
Craffus, being taught by his late ſufferings to court 
the favour of thoſe who at leaſt could hurt, if they 
could not protect him, appeared on this queſtion in 


his favour, and claimed a ſhare in the merit of ob- 


taining the deciſion that was given to confirm the 
commiſſion under en. he was Nn ſet out 
for the eaſt. 

But withou tattending to the iſſue of theſe de- 
Tiberations at Rome, Craffus continued his march 
by Macedonia and the Helleſpont into Afia. In paſ- 
fing through Galatia, finding Dejotarus, ſovereign 
of that principality, then of an advanced age, oc- 
cupied in a work that is becoming at every age, 
deviſing the plan of a new city, and making a ſettle- 
ment for increaſed population; he is ſaid to have 
obſerved to this veteran, that it was ſomewhat too 
late, at his age, to be forming new projects of ſettle- 


ment; / norare you very early,“ replied the other, 


* in your undertaking of a conqueſt in Parthia.”” 
Craſſus 


x Cicero ad Famil. lib, v. ep. 8. ad Craſſum. 


— a. Mi... 
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| Craſſus was turned of ſixty, and having ever cHAr. 


conſidered riches as the ſureſt means of arriving 
at eminence and power, now joined, to the rapacity 
of a youthful ambition, the avarice of age. Upon 
his arrival i in Syria, he pillaged the temple of the 
ews, and laid hold of treaſure wherever elſe he 
could find it. He made a pretence of the mili- 
tary levies to be made in the provinces for extort- 
ing money; and afterwards, reſerving the money 
for his own uſe, neglected the levies. He exac- 
ted from the different diſtricts of his province, 
and from the neighbouring allies, large quotas of 
men and military ſtores, merely that they might 
buy exemptions with proportional ſums of mo- 
ney *. In the ſame ſpirit of avarice and rapacity, 
he invaded the Parthians without any authority 
from the State, and even without the pretence of a 
quarrel. 

The Parthians, like other dynaſties which be- 
fore or fince have ariſen in that part of the world, 
or in the neighbourhood of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, were of Scythian extraction. On the de- 
eline of the Macedonian power, about two hun- 
dred years before the preſent date, a ſwarm from 
the north had migrated to the lower banks of the 
Tigris, over-ran the country round Cteſiphon, 
continued to haraſs the neighbourhood by their 
depredations; and, at laſt, being commanded by 
Arſaces, the founder of this new kingdom, took 
poſſeſſion of an extenſive country, and though un- 
| der 


x Plut. in Craſſo, 11. Dio. Caſſ. lib, iv. c. 13. 
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cHAar, der a new name, in fact reſtored the monarchy, of 


<< Perſia, 405 Ti 1 914} ff aii! 1 | 
ä The Parthian, or new Perſian monarchy 2 being 


yet in its vigour, v was the moſt formidable power 
that now. any where appeared within reach of the 
Loman Arms. Its forces conſiſted almoſt ent: rely 
of . horſe, Fart caſed in heavy axmour, and uſing 
the lance were. intended for regular Charges; part 
mounted in AQ. lighter ; manner, for expedition or 
ſwiftneſs, and uſing. the bow. . "White in the field 
| they. were attended by, herds of ſpare horſes, which 
they paſtured, or had drove in the rear of their 
armies. With this ſupply, upon any « occaſional loſs, 
they new- mounted their cavalry, or, having re iefs 
of freſh horſes, Aae amazing marches, and 


1747 


5 


RA them to retürn with ee from 72 85 
appeared to be a rout or diſperſion of their for- 
CES... 

When Craſths advanced to the Euphrates; Oro- 
des king of Parthia, then engaged in a war with 
Artabazus, on the fide of Armenia, ſent a deputa- 
tion to expoſtulate with'the Roman general on the 
cauſe _ his hole approach. Craſſus made an- 

: | | | 55 ſwer, 
"x Juſtia, Ib. 1xi.' Dis. Cid Iib. 2, ut 1 
2 Di», Caſſ. lib, xl. c. 15. | 
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ſwer, That he would give the reaſons of his « com- CHAP. 
ing when he arrived at Seleucia, *« Here,” fad (ZE =" 
one of the Parthian, deputies (mowing the palm 
of his hand) « hair will grow | before vou ſhall ar- 
« rive at Seleucia.” Craſſus . proceeded in his 
march, paſſed the Euphrates, and Tavaged Meſo- 
potamia without any reſiſtance. Having conti- 
nued his operations until the end of the ſeaſon, he 
returned for the winter into Syria“. Upon his 
arrival in this province, he was Joined by his ſon. 
Publius, who. had ſerved ſonde years under Czſar 
in Gaul, and was now, detached by him with a 
thouſand horſe, and many marks. of Honour, to act 
under his father i in Syria. 8 

This invaſion of Meſopotamia, after the ſeaſon 
was fo far ſpent, ſerved only to alarm and proyoke 
the enemy, without procuring any advantage to 
the arms of the Romans; : and hoſtilities were 
likely to proceed in the ſpring with great animo- 
ſity, when Craſſus was to proſecute the war which 

he had thus commenced on ſuch dangerous ground. 

Cæſar, in the mean time, found continual occu- 
pation for his troops in Gaul, or in the neighbour- 
hood of that province. He himſelf, with his uſual 
activity, having been in Italy in the beginning of 
winter, and having conferred with the perſons with 
whom he intruſted the management ef his affairs 
at Rome, proceeded to Illyricum, upon a report, 
that this part of his province was infeſted by the 


incurſions of the Pyruſtz, a warlike tribe on the 
| frontier. 
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c RAE P. frontier. Upon his arrival, the invaders of TH pro- 
—_— vince withdrew, and were diſowned by their own 
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nation. The B denied, that they had ever 
given a commiſſion to make war on the Roman 
province, became bound for the future to reſtrain 
the depredations of private adventurers, and gave 
hoſtages for the obſervance of this article. 

Early in the ſpring, Cæſar returned from this 
expedition to the quarters of his army in the Low 
Countries, and found, that in conſequence of the 


orders he had given at the end of the preceding 


campaign, no leſs than fix hundred tranſport. veſ- 
ſels, and twenty-eight galleys, were actually built 
in different harbours from Oſtend to Boulogne, and 
in a few days might be ready for ſea. He accor- 
dingly ordered them to be launched, and directed 
the whole ta aſſemble at the ſame port from which 
he bad failed on the precedi ng year, in order to re- 
ceive the army on their intended invaſion of Britain. 

ut, before his departure, being informed that 
certain nations on the Moſelle were meditating a 
revolt, and were ſoliciting the Germans to come 
over the Rhine to their aſſiſtance, in order that 
he might not leave any enemy on foot in his rear, 
and that he might ſecure the peace of Gaul i in his 
abſence, ne marched to the Moſelle with four le- 
gions and eight hundred horſe. Upon his arrival 
he had the good fortune to find the people divided 


between two leaders, who, being jealous of each 


other, made their ſubmiſſions ſeparately, and gave 


8 
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the neceſſary hoſtages as a pledge for their une CHAP. 
XXII. 


behaviour. 2 — 
With theſe nden Caſar returned to the 


coaſt, found all his armed galleys and five hun- 
dred and ſixty of his tranſports actually aſſembled; 
the other forty tranſports had been put back by 
contrary winds, and were ſtill retained in the port 
at which they had been built. The force intend- 
ed for this expedition to Britain conſiſted of five 
legions, amounting poſſibly, or on the probable 
ſuppoſition that they were not complete, to about 
twenty thouſand men 7, together with a body of 
Gauls, including many of their chiefs, whom Cæ- 
ſar chole to retain with his army, rather as hoſta- 
ges for the fidelity of their countrymen, than as 
auxiliaries in the war. The fleet conſiſted of five 
hundred and ſixty tranſport veſſels, twenty-eight 4 
1 

f 


armed gallies, with many tenders, and ſmall craft 
provided by officers for their own accommoda- 
tion, and for the reception of their equipages ; 
making in all eight hundred fail. 

The wind being northerly for five-and-twenty 
days: after the fleet was affembled, the troops ſtill 
remained on ſhore. At the expiration of this 
time the wind changed, and the troops began to 
embark, but were ſuddenly interrupted by the de- 
fertion of a Gauliſh chief, who, being averſe to 
the ſervice, thought this a favourable opportunity 
to diſengage himſelf with his followers, Czfar 

| conſidered 
1 The legions, at the end of this campaign, were zeduced to 3, 500. 
2 See Cæſar's Commentaries, 
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HAP. conſidered this deſertion as a declaration of war, 


.* and being ſenſible of the danger he might incur P 
in caſe of any diſaſter by having ſich enemies in P 
his rear, ſuſpended the embarkation, and ſent a * 


party of horſe in purſuit of the fugitive, who, being 
overtaken, was killed in attempting to defend him- 
ſelf. His followers were brought back, and obli- ſt 


ged with others of the country to join the” forces a 
that were deſtined for Britain. tl 
On the return of the party employed in this ſer- h 
vice the embarkation proceeded; and being com- tl 
pleted" at ſunſet of the ſame day, the wind being tl 
{till fair, the fleet weighed, and got into the Chan- tl 
nel; but the wind ſoon after having failed, or it 
ſhifted more to the weſt; and the tide being ſet to 0 
the northward; they were carried a conſiderable. a 
way in that direction paſt the port for which they p 
had” ſteered. At day-break, they ſaw the land of fl 
Britain on their left, and ſeemed to leave ſome con- ” 
ſpicuous part of the iſland, probably the South 1 
Foreland, aſtern: but with the turn of the; tide, and "= 
the help of their oars, they arrived at noon at a 10 
convenient part of the coaſt not far diſtant from the 1 
landing- place of the former year, but leſs expoſed 1 
to the ſea. This place we may ſuppoſe to have i 
been Pigwell Bay, beyond the mouth of the Stour, 0 
or the e to Sund dich ae * * 
N | | The Bi. 

| TA . | eos 
1 Mr d'Anville, on a PE" that Ceſar muſt have paſſed into Britain pla 
by the ſhorteſt poſſible line, fixes upon Hith, about eight miles weſt of Do- mil 
ver, as the place of his landing in his firſt invaſion of Britain; and, conſe- acr 
quently, ori ſome other contiguous part as the place of his landing in the ſe- his 
cond inyaſion: but this does not agree, either with the deſcription of the me: 


coaſt, 
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The Britons” had aſſembled as formerly to op- c x « r. 
7055 the deſcent of the Romans; but, on the ap- — 


pearance of ſo great a fleet, were eee and 
again withdrew from the coaſt. 2 8 

Cæſar, flattering: himſelf that be had found 2 
aber road for his ſhips than that at which he had 
ſtationed them in the preceding year, left his fleet 
at anchor, and guarded againſt any attempts of 
the natives by a body of ten cohorts and three 
hundred horſe, who were properly intrenched on 
the ſnore. Being informed that the Britons had 
their forces aſſembled on a ſmall river (probably 
the Stour), at the diſtance. of ten or twelve miles 
from his landing-place, he put his army in mo- 
tion in the night, and at break of day came up 
with them, diſlodged them from their poſt, and 
obliged them to withdraw to a place of retreat in 
that neighbourhood, which, on becaſion of their 
own wars, had been fortified in their manner with 
a mote, and ramparts of wood. To reduce them 
in this ſtronghold, he erected ſome works, and 
made regular approaches; but as he had not in- 
veſted the place, the only effect of his attack was, 
to/ force the enemy to abandon their ſtation, and 
to continue their retreat. He had taken his re- 
ſolution. to purſue them on the following day, and 
had begun his match in three divifions, when 
coaſt, being planum et apertum littus, or with the ſequel of the tory, which 
places ſome ſuch river as the Stour to be paſſed in bis march, about twelve 
miles from where he debarked. The coaſt at Hith, thov gli not altogether in- 


acceſſible, is ſteep and hilly, and would have expoſed Cæſar to difficulties in 


bis firſt operations on ſhore, which he could not poſſibly have omitted to 
mention. 
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CHAP, it appeared, that the element which ſo greatly fa- 


Ne... vours the defences of Britain, though not always 


ſufficient to keep its enemies at a diftance, yet is 
ſubject to accidents which render the attempt of 


invaders abortive, and their condition, even when 


on ſhore, ſufficiently hazardous. To this purpoſe 


a meſſenger overtook Cæſar on his march with 
tidings, that all his ſhips, in a ſtorm which aroſe 


in the preceding night, had been driven from their 
anchors, had run foul of one another, that many of 
them were ſtranded or nn. and all of — 
greatly damaged. 

On this report Ceeſur lupendel bis i eee 


| haying fixed the main body of his army in a well 


fortified camp; he himſelf with a proper eſcort, 
returned. to the coaſt, At his arrival, he found 
that. forty of his ſhips were irrecbverably loft ; 

but that the remainder, though greatly ee 


might be reſitted. For this purpoſe he gave or- 


ders in the army, that all who had been inſtructed 
in the trade of a carpenter, ſhould repair to the 
ſea- port to be employed in reſtoring the fleet; he 


called many workmen | likewiſe. from Gaul, and 


gave directions for building a number of new veſ- 
ſels on different parts of that coaſt; and to guard, 
for the future, againſt ſuch accidents as had lately 
befallen his ſhips, he ordered that they ſhould be 
drawn up on ſhore. In this work part of the army 
was inceſſantly employed for ten days, and without 
intermiſſion even in the night. The fleet, at length; 
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being in this manner ſecured from the dangers of c R AP. 
the fea, and covered by an intrenchment on the — 


ſide of the land, he returned to his camp, and re- 
ſumed the operations he had projected yy his far- 
ther progreſs in the iſland. 

It appears that the natives of Britain, being di- 
vided into many ſmall cantons or ſeþarate princi- 
palities, and, as uſual in ſuch caſes, frequently at 
war among themſelves, had been actually ſo en- 
gaged when Cæſar arrived; but, during the ſhort 
reſpite which the diſaſtrous ſtate of his fleet had 
given them, they had agreed to ſuſpend their own 
quarrels, and were aſſembled in greater numbers 
than formerly, under Caſſivelaunus, a chieftain 
of Middleſex, or, as Cæſar deſcribes him, a prince 
reſiding on the northern banks of the Thames, 
and about ſeventy or eighty miles from the ſea. 

This chieftain brought into the field a nume- 
rous army of infantry, of horſemen, and armed 
chariots. His knowledge of the woods enabled 
him to haraſs the Romans on their march, and, 
following the tracts that were clear of under wood, 
not only to gall them with miſſiles from the thick- 
ets, but to charge them likewiſe with his horſemen 
and chariots, even in places where the ground 
ſeemed leaſt fitted to the movement of ſuch bodies. 
Encouraged with his ſucceſs in this ſpecies of war- 


fare, he ventured to attack the Roman cavalry, 


which, being on a foraging party, was ſupported 
by an entire legion. But being defeated in this 


Vol. III. H attempt, 
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CHAP. attempt, with great ſlaughter, he loſt courage, or 
CO, was deſerted by his followers, and never more at- 
tempted to face the victorious enemy, 
Ceſar, finding this chieftain remit his ardour, 
advanced with a quicker pace. From his filence 
on the ſubject of any difficulty in paſſing the Med- 
way, we muſt ſuppoſe him to have followed the 
vale of the Stour to Aſhford, and from. thence to 
have kept on the plains to Maidſtone, near to which 
place the river Medway. is every where naturally 
fordable ; and from the length of his march, being 
about eighty miles from the ſea, when he came up- 
on the banks of the Thames, we may ſuppoſe him 
to have arrived ſomewhere below where it. winds 
=_ nearly from ſouth to north, between Kingſtone 
ö and Brentford. There he obſerves, that the only 
ford in the river was fenced and guarded; having 
a row of ſharp ſtakes driven under water, and the 
oppoſite bank lined with a paliſade, which was 
manned by a numerous body of the natives. He 
nevertheleſs proceeded to force his way, and by 
the impetuoſity of his attack, drove the enemy 
from their poſt, and, without any loſs, effected his 
paſſage, although his men were — to wade up 
to the chin. 
Caſſivelaunus had, for Come: time, made no-at- 
tempt to reſiſt the Roman army; he had content- 
ed himſelf with obſerving their motions, and with 
endeavouring to ſtrip the country before them of 


every * by which 1 could profit on 
: their 
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their march. Cæſar, on his part, advanced with ci a v. 
the precautions neceſſary againſt ſuch an enemy, —— 


and, as they had deſtroyed what could be of im- 
mediate' uſe to his army, he deſtroyed what was 
left, in order to diſtreſs the natives, aud force them 
to ſubmiſſion. © In this ſtate of the War, having 
Winne and opportunity to obſerve the condition of 
the country and the manners of the People, he 
gives the following account of both: That on 
« the coaſt there were colonies from the neigh- 
« bouring continent, ſtill diſtinguiſhed by the 
“ names of the countries from whence they had 
« come; thit theſe colonies, being poſſeſſed of a- 
10 grieultute, and well ſtocked with cattle, were 
& extremely populous; that they had money coined 
« of iron'or brafs ; the firſt of which metals, with 
« great quantities of tin, were found in their own 
« iſland; the other metal was imported from a- 
« broad; that the winter was milder here than in 
« Gaul; that the woods of Britain furniſhed the 
« ſame timber with thoſe of Gaul, except the fir 
« and the beech; and that the houſes were built 
in the ſame manner in both countries.” From 
this account of the coaſt he proceeds to obſerve, 
That the inland parts were occupied by the ori- 
« ginal natives, who, with little corn, ſubſiſted 
« chiefly by milk and the other produce of their 
« herds; that, by à particular ſuperſtition; al- 
though hares were numerous in the fields, and 
« the country well flocked with geeſe, and other 
H 2 * fuck 
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CHAP. © ſuch fowls, the people were forbid to eat of theſe 
— > animals; ; that they were curious in the orna- 
ments of the perſon, affected to have buſhy whil- 
6 kers, and long hair ; that they ſtained or paint- 
6 ed their bodies of a blue colour, and had no 
io clothes beſides the ſkins of beaſts ; that they aſſo- 
7 ciated ; in ſmall clubs or fraternities, of ten or a do- 
zen in number.” And with reſpect to theſe, adds 
a circumſtance, in which, if he were not deceived, 
as is common enough to foreigners, by ſome appear- 
ances which were not ſufficiently explained to him, 
he gives a ſtriking example of the diverſity which 
takes place among mankind in ſettling the canon 
of external actions. The brothers, the father, and 
the ſon, though ſeparately married, and reputed 
5 parents of the children brought forth by their re- 
ſpective wives, yet, without jealouſy or imputa- 
tion of evil, cohabited with thoſe wives in com- 
mon *. 

Cæſar, e on the 1 ban or on the 
left of the Thames, made an alliance with the 
Trinobantes, ſuppoſed to have been inhabitants of 
Eſſex and Suffolk. The ſovereign of, this canton 
having, in ſome quarrel with his on people, been 
expelled from his kingdom, had taken refuge with 
Cæſar in Gaul, and was now, by force of the Ro- 
man arms, reſtored to his kingdom. Five other 
principalities made their ſubmiſſion at the ſame 
time. Caſſivelaunus retired to his principal for- 

treſs, 
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1 See Ceeſar's Commentaries on his laſt expedition to Britain. 
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fituate in the leaſt acceſſible part of the woods, 
was by the natives, as Cæſar is pleaſed to expreſs 
Himſelf, called a town, and was in reality, in caſe 


"ny 


XXII. 
— 


of alarm, a place of retreat for themſelves and 


their cattle. Upon the approach and attack of Cæ- 
far Caffivelaunus retired by an outlet on the oppo- 
fite fide of his ſtronghold, leaving ſome herds of 
cattle, and many of his men, to fall into the enemy's 
hand. 

After this defeat, the Britiſh prince endeavour- 
ed, as a laſt reſource, to give Cæſar an alarm on 
his rear; and for this purpoſe ſent an order to 
the four'princes of Kent, to aſſemble their people, 
endeavour to force the Roman ſtation, and de- 
ſtroy the ſhipping, where it lay on the coaſt. 
'They accordingly attacked the intrenchment, but 
were repulſed ; and Caffivelaunus himſelf, redu- 
ced to deſpair by the defection of ſo . many of his 
countrymen, and by his repeated defeats, deter- 
mined to make his ſubmiſſion. Meanwhile the 
ſeaſon of the year being far advanced, and Cæ- 
far, deſirous to retire with honour from a country 
in which he was not prepared to make any per- 
manent ſettlement, accepted, on eaſy terms, the 
offer which was made to him. | 

A certain tribute was impoſed on the nations 
inhabiting the banks of the Thames, hoſtages 
taken for the payment of it, and the invaders, with a 
numerous aſſemblage of captives, then the only 

H 3 © 
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. . principal ſpoils of this iſland, retired to their 

wo ſhips, which, not being ſufficient to receive them 
_— ohe embarkation, were obliged to return for a 
ſecond ; and in this way ſucceſſively, without any 
material: accident, tranſported vhs 1885 . the 
WS ORs Ws e 5 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


Death of Julia the Daughter of Caſar and the Wife 
of Pompey.—Trial of Gabinius.—Deteftion of an 
infamous Tranſactiun of Memmius and Abeno- 
barbus.—Revott of the Low Countries. Mili- 
gary Execution againſt the Inhabitants of the 

Country between the Rhine and the Meuſe, —Ope- 
rations of Graffus in Mcſopotamia.—His Death. 
Competition for the Nonſulate. Death of Clo- 
dius.— Riot in the City. 2 fole _ 
——Trial of Milo. 


HILE , een army was in | Britain CHAP. 
there happened, by the death of Julia, the . 
daughter of Cæſar, and the wife of Pompey, a 

great change in the condition of parties at Rome, 

this being a diſcontinuance of the relation which 
ſubſiſted between thoſe rivals in the State, and a 
ſeparation of their political intereſts, to unite no 

more. The connection which then came to be 
diſſolved, had been deviſed as a bond of confede- 

racy between parties whoſe interfering objects of 
purſuit, always a ſubje of jealouſy, muſt otherwiſe 

on many occaſions have proceeded to a manifeſt 
breach. Neither the father-in-law, nor the ſon, 
indeed, was likely to ſacrifice his ambition to mere 
affection, but each may have expected, that the 

other ſhould be, in ſome degree, the dupe of his 
relation, or ſhould abate a little of the jealouſy 

to which he was, by his ſituation and his objects, 

H 4 | ſo 
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CH HAP. ſo much inclined. This paſſion, however, we may 
—.— believe, was far from having been extinguiſhed 


in the mind of either. The choice which Pom- 
pey made of Spain for his province, with a mili- 
tary command for a term of five years, ſufficiently 


beſpoke his emulation of Cæſar, and even his ap- 


prehenſion of a ſtruggle, in which thè force of ar- 
mies was to decide. Cæſar had the advantage of 
being nearer the Capital: but in a poſition to be 
awed by the forces of Pompey on his rear, and by 
the reſourees of 8 better matured under 
the dominion of Rome. + 1 
Notwithſtanding the cffe@ts of vitglation im- 
perfectly diſguiſed, whilſt the familiar relation of 


fathersin- law and ſon ſubſiſted between Cæfar and 
— Pompey, and while Craſſus continued to hold a 
ſpecies! of balance in their councils, they ſeemed 


to acquieſce in a participation of popularity and 


of power. But the death of Julia, and that like- 
wiſe of the child of which ſne had been delivered 


only a few days before her death, put an end, not 
onl yoto:any>real-cordiality in this connection, but 


even to any ſemblance of regard, and rendered 


them, from this time forward, more openly jealous 


of the advantages they ſeverally gained, whether 
in reſpect to force in the provinces, or 40 ſtate and | 


confideration at Rome. 

It is obſerved, that, from this date, Cæſar be- 
came more than formerly attentive to reports from 
"me 0 or watchful of his intelligence from 

6 | 197 . thence ; 
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thence ; and that he endeavoured to gain every n "HAP. 
perſon wha might be of conſequence in deciding I — 


the conteſt which he perceived muſt ariſe. Among 
theſe he paid his court in particular to Cicero, 
who was otherwiſe likely, about this time, to de- 
vote himſelf entirely to Pompey, and whom he 
wiſhed, at leaſt, to keep in ſuſpenſe between them: 
for this purpoſe, as appears from their correſpon- 
dence, he applied, as uſual, to his vanity, and, while 
he himſelf was piercing the woods of Britain in 
purſuit of Caſſivelaunus and his painted followers 2, 
affected to read and to admire verſes compoſed 
and ſent to him by Cicero, a perſon much more 
eſteemed for his proſe than his poetry. 

The Roman army had been tempted into Bri- 
tain by the hopes of finding mines of ſilver, but 
were diſappointed; for, beſides ſlaves, they did not 
find any booty in this iſland. Such probably like- 
wiſe were the principal ſpoils of Gaul; yet we find 
their general, in conſequence of his conqueſts in 
that country, enabled to expend great ſums in ſup- 
porting his influence at Rome. While Pompey 
procured his own appointment to the command of 
an army, in order to keep pace with Cæſar in the 
provinces, Cæſar, in his turn, projected public 
works at Rome, to vie with the magnificence of 
Pompey, and with that of other citizens, who en- 
gaged in ſuch works as a part of their policy to 
gain the People. For this purpoſe Cæſar propoſed 

9 

x Cicero ad Quint. frat. lib. ii. ep. 18. et lib. iii. ep. 1. 

2 Ibid. lib, ii. ep. ult. Ad Atticum, lib. iv. ep. 16. 
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caHA?. to build a Bafilica?, and to enlarge the Forum, at 
u expence of fix millions Roman money, or about 
fifty thouſand pounds; to rail in the field of Mars 
with marble balliſters, and to ſurround the whole 
with a colonade or portico , a 2 | 
paces, or about an entire mile. | 

In theſe works Cæſar affected to conſult or to | 
employ Cicero in a manner which flattered his 

_ vanity, and renewed his hopes of being able to 
direct his councils — in what related to matters 
af State. 

In the mean time, parties in \ the city, though 
engaged on the fide of different competitors for 
office at the approaching elections, were likewiſe 
intent on the cauſe of Gabinius, which involved, 
in ſome meaſure, the intereſt and credit of Pompey, 
by whom he was ſupported. This officer, while 

; yet in his province, had been impeached for diſo- 

beying the orders of the Senate, and for contempt 

of religion in his expedition to Egypt. But ha- 

ving, by the joint influence of Pompey and of Cæ- 

far, eluded this firſt attack, he ſet out for Rome in 

[ p great confidence, and, on his journey, gave out, 

that he was to demand a triumph. But, upon his 
| 
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approach to the city, hearing in what manner the 
Senate and People were affected towards him, he 
thought proper to make his entry in the night; 
and being arrived, on the eighteenth of September, 
did not even venture to appear in the Senate for 
! | | ten 
1 What the Romans called a Baſilica or palace, was a kind of exchange, 


containing porticoes for merchants, and other public accommodations. 
A — lib. iv. ep. 16. 
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ten days. No leſs than three proſecutions were cu a A. 
preparing againſt him: for treaſon, for extortion ., 
in his province, and for other crimes. The firſt 
day on which he preſented himſelf in the Senate, 
the Conſuls, when he would have withdrawn, com- 
manded him to tay. And, having called the farm- 
ers of the revenue from Syria, who attended with 

2 complaint from the province, bid them ftate 
the charge. 

An tion enſued, in which UK mindful 
of the injuries he had received from Gabinius, took 
a principal part againſt him, and pronounced an 
invective, which the other returned with the a- 
buſive appellation of fugitive, in allufion to his late 
exile *, Yet, ſoon after, when this criminal was 
brought to trial for extortion in his province, Ci- 
cero, as will be mentioned, undertook, at the ſoli- 
citation of Pompey, to appear in his defence. 

Before this trial for extortion took place, C. 
Memmius, one of the Tribunes, on the ninth of 
October, delivered to the People, with great force, 

a charge of treaſon againſt Gabinius?. The judg- 

ment of the Tribes being called for, and ſentence 

of condemnation likely to paſs, while the Lictors 

were preparing to ſeize their priſoner, his ſon, a 

young-man, with much filial piety, a virtue high- 

ly efteemed by the Romans, threw himſelf at the 

feet of the Tribune, and, being rudely ſpurned on 

: | ; the 

F Cicero ad Quint. frat. lb. iii. 
3 mid, lib. ii 
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=_ an Ay. the ground, happened to drop his ring, the badge 
= of Roman nobility; the ſpectators were moved; 
Lelius:Balbus, another of the Tribunes, inter poſed, 
and, with the general approbation of the Feoglle, 
commanded the proceſs to ſtop i. 
The other proſecutions nevertheleſs were con- 
tinued againſt the offendèr. One before the Præ- 
tor Alfius, in which, though the majority of the 
judges voted to acquit, there were twenty-two, 
| dut of ſeventy, whoivoted guilty . Another be- 
fore Cato, on a charge of deptedation in his pro. 


-» 


vince, to the amount of quater millies, four hun- 
1 dred millions Roman money, or about three mil- 
f | 


lions fterling ; in this laſt ſuit he was condemned, 
and forced into-exile;* At this trial, Pompey and 
Cœſar continued to employ: their influence in his 
favour: And even Cicero, although he had hither- 
to treated Gabinius as the author of his own ex- 
ile, being reconciled to Pompey: and Cæſar, no 
longer continued at variance with a: perſon, who 
had been no more than their todl or inſtrument in 
procuring his misfortunes, and condeſcended, on 
this occaſion, ou IANA to n 2 
| cauſe 3. ; 7 (CG! £51 
| After this buſtle was s over, fe 8 = 
tions gave riſe to competitions and intrigues more 
| connected with the ſtate of the republic, and more 
an indication of the manners which then prevail - 
| | ed. The poorer citizens were come in a great mea- 
| | bf 224% mi g ba MITE 
\ x Val. Max. lib. viii. c. 1. 


2 Cicero ad Att. lib. iv. ep. 16. 
3 Dio. lib. xxxix. c. 63. Cicero ad Quint. frat. lib. iii. ep i. & 3. 
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| ſure to depend for their ſubſiſtence on the diſtribu- HA. 


tions of corn from the granaries, and on other gratu- 
ities, which were made or procured by thoſe who 
courted popularity, or who aſpired to the offices of 
State. Corruption became every day more flagrant 
or leſs diſguiſed; and the laws againſt bribery were 
loſing their force for want of perſons to proſecute a 
crime, of which ſo many either wiſhed to reap the 
benefit, or which many were ſo ſtrongly. tempted 
to commit. To ſupply this defect, Cato moved in 
the Senate, That every one elected into office 
ſhould be ſubjected to an inqueſt, even if no one 
ſhould proſecute * ; and actually obtained an edi, 
requiring the ordinary judges, who were named 
for trials within the year, to take cognizance of 


the means by which candidates ſucceeded to of- 


fice; and to ſet thoſe aſide who were found to 
have incurred the penalties of corruption :. The 
Tribunes interpoſed their negative, or ſuſpended 
the effect of this reſolution, until an act of the 
People ſhould be obtained to confirm it. The 
propoſal gave great offence to the parties concern- 
ed; and Cato, being attacked by the populace, 
narrowly eſcaped with his life. He afterwards, in 
a full affembly of the more reſpectable citizens, 
was favourably heard on this ſubject. But Te- 
rentius, one of the Tribunes, ſtill perſiſting in his 
negative, this attempt to reſtrain the corrupt prac- 

| tices 

t Plutarch. Cicero ad Att. lib. iv. ep. 16. 

2 Cicero ad Att. lib. iv. ep. 16. 
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an ay, tices of thoſe who canvaſſed for office, had no far. 
ATE ther effect. 


The candidates themſelves, in the mean time, 
if each could have truſted the laws for reſtraining 
others, as well as. himſelf, from the practice of 
giving money, or if any number of them could 
have relied upon an agreement to be entered into 
among themſelyes to refrain from it, would, it is 
probable, have been glad to be: relieved: from an 


abuſe which rendered their pretenfions ſo expen- 
five and fo precarious. Moved by theſe confide. 


rations, candidates for the office of the 'Tribune 
entered-into'an agreement not to bribe, and depo- 
fited-each a ſum of money * in the hands of Cato, 
to be forfeited by any perſon who ſhould be found 
acting in contravention to their treaty . One of 
them, however, was detected in giving money, 


and accordingly forfeited his pledge. 


In the competition for the Confulate, corruption 
was carried to the greateſt exceſs. An office was 


opened, at which the candidates dealt out money 


to the People, who came in the order of their 
Tribes to receive its. A gratuity of ten millions 
of ſeſterces 4, was offered to any perſon who ſhould 
ſecure the vote of the firſt Century, or, as it was 
called, the Prerogativa, The demand for money 
to be employed in this ſpecies of traffic became ſo 
great, that by the firſt of July intereſt roſe. from 

four 


1 Quingena, 500,000 Roman money, about 400 1, 

2 Plutarch. Cicero ad Att. lib. iv. ep. 15. ad Quint. frat, lib, ii, c. 12. 
3 Ad Att. lib. iv. ep. 17. 

4 About $0,000 © 
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four to eight per cent. *. All the four candidates, q x a p. 
Memmius, M. Scaurus, Cn. Domitius, and M. I., 
Meſſala, mutually raiſed proſecutions for bribery | 
againſt each other; and in the courſe of theſe 
tranſactions, it appeared that Caius Memmius, 
once a. vehement partizan of the Senate againſt 
Cæſar, had made his peace with this enemy, and 
was now ſupported by his party at Rome. 

Memmius, it may be remembered, having been 
Erætor at the expiration of Cæſar's Conſulate, 
brought a charge of high miſdemeanour in office 
againſt him. And Cæſar appeared for ſome time 
to reſent: this attack ; but was in reality as little 
to. be diverted from his purpoſe by reſentment, as 
he was by affection, and knew how to chooſe his 
friends from among thoſe who had the reſolution 
to proyoke, as well as from among. thoſe who in- 
clined to ſerve. him. Cæſar accordingly, in the 
preſent. ardour of competition, found means to ſe- 
parate Memmius from the reſt of his enemies, and 
by his means brought to light a ſcene of corrup- 
tion, in which Memmius himſelf, with other pro- 
feſſed ſupporters of the Senate, had been concern- 

ed, and which furniſhed the ſuppoſed popular par- 
ty with a great triumph againſt theſe pretenders to 
purity of manners and diſintereſted virtue. 

It appeared that, among other irregularities at 
Rome in the adminiſtration of government, even 
laws, and ſuppoſed acts of the Senate or People, 


could be forged or ſurreptitiouſly obtained. The 

preſent 

1 Ad Quint. frat. lib. ii, ep. 15. Idibus quintilibus ſœnus fuit beflibuy 
ex triente. 
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CHAP. preſent Conſuls, Cn. Domitius, Ahenobarbus, and 


Ap. Claud. Pulcher, entered into a compact with 


two of thoſe who were candidates to ſucceed them, 


Caius Memmius and C. Domitius Calvinus: the 
two firſt, to ſecure their own nomination to lucra- 
tive provinces at the expiration of their Conſul. 
ſhip ; the two others now ſtanding for this office, 
to ſecure their elections. The parties agreed to 
forge an edict of the Senate and of the People, 
fixing the conſular provinces. And a ſum of mo- 
ney was depoſited by the candidates in the hands 


of the Conſuls, to be forfeited, if they did not ſup- 


port this forgery, with the evidence of three Au- 


gurs, who ſhould vouch for the paſſing of the law 


in the aſſembly of the People, and two Senators 
of conſular dignity, who ſhould ſwear they were 


| preſent when this allotment of provinces was con- 


firmed by the Senate, although it was notorious 


that no meeting of the n had ever been held 


for this purpoſe. 
Memmius being gained * what was called the 


popular party, was perſuaded to ſacrifice his own 
reputation, in order to ruin that of Domitius Ahe- 
nobarbus, who was held in eſteem by the other. 


He laid this ſtrange agreement, which had been 
drawn up in writing, together with the bonds 


which had been granted upon it, before the Se- 
nate. Appius Claudius braved the detection; but 


Ahenobarbus, profeſſing himſelf to be of a party 


which contended for purity and reformation of 


manners, incurred much reproach and diſgrace. 
| From 
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F rom this tranſaction it ſhould appear, that not Hf. 
only the aſſemblies of the People, as we have ſaid, 


were extremely irregular and tumultuary, and 
might be made up of ſuch perſons as were by any 
party purpoſely brought to the Comitium; but that 
even the meetings of the Senate might be packed; 
that their proceedings were careleſsly recorded, 
and might be eaſily forged; The numbers required 
to form a Comitium or collective body of citizens, 
not being. fixed by law, any convention of perſons 
at which a Tribune preſided, occupying the uſual 
place of aſſembly, might take upon them the de- 
ſignation and powers of the Roman People; and 
as the fluctuating ſovereignty of the State by this 
means paſſed from one party to another, its orders 
were often ſurreptitious and contradictory, and 
every act might be conſidered as the mandate of 
a party or faction in the field, not as the will of 
the community *. Great as theſe diſorders were, 
there were at all times numerous parties who had 
an intereſt in the continuance. of them; and the 
age, though ſuffering under the moſt grievous abu- 
ſes, was ſtill more averſe to the neceſſary refor- 
mations. | 

The infamy of this recent tranſaction produced 
a delay ef the elections, until the term of the pre- 
ſent Conſuls in office was expired. An interreg- 
num accordingly enſued. The partizans of Pom- 
pey hinted the neceſſity of naming a Dictator. 
He himſelf affected great reſerve, in expeQation 

Vol. III. I that 


1 Dion, Caſſius, lib, xxxix. c. 65. 
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cHae. that when the preſent troubles came to their height 
Ns the powers neceflary to ſuppreſs them would, by 
general conſent, be preſſed into his hands. 

In the mean time Cæſar, whoſe councils: were 

wont to have ſo great a ſhare in determining ſuch 

events, was detained in the northern parts of Gaul, 

I” and was obliged, contrary to his uſual practice, to 

| 32 | paſs the whole: winter on this fide of the Alps. On 

ö his return from Britain, finding that the harveſt in 

| Gaul had been ſcanty,” he was tempted, in order 

b to facilitate the ſubſiſtence of his army, to extend 

| his quarters much farther than had been his ord1- 

nary practice. Labienus, with one diviſion, was 

| ſent to the Moſelle ; Titurius Sabinus, with ano- 

=_ ther, to the neighbourhood of the Meuſe, near to 

4 what are now the diſtricts of Liege and Maeſtricht. 

I Quintus Cicero was poſted on ſome of the branches 

: of the Scheld or the Sambre, in the county of 
A Hainault. And the whole army, by this diſpoſi- | 
| tion, extended from the Seine to the Meuſe about | 
Maeſtricht, and from the ſea to the neighbour- 
hood of Treves. The diſtance at which the poſts 
were placed from each other being obſerved by ˖ 
the natives, who ſtill bore with impatience the in- 0 
truſion and uſurpation of theſe ſtrangers, tempted F 
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them to form a deſign againſt each of the quarters , 
apart, and by cutting them off, to rid their coun- 1 
try for ever of theſe imperious and inſatiable gueſts, 4 
who acted as lords or proprietors on every territory o 
Into which they were received, and branded every p 


act 
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act of reſiſtance to their unjuſt uſurpation with HA x. 


the name of defection and rebellion. 

In execution of this defign, Ambiorix, leader 
of the nations which were ſituated in the angle, 
above the confluence of the Meuſe and the Rhine, 
and round the quarters of Sabinus, which are ſup- 
poſed to have been at a place which is now called 
Tongres, ſuddenly preſented himſelf with a nu- 
merous body before the Roman ſtation, and en- 
deavoured to force the intrenchment ; but being 
repulſed, had recourſe to an artifice in which he 
ſacceeded. Affecting a great regard for the Ro- 
mans, he deſired that he might have an opportu- 
nity of communicating to their general a matter 
of the moſt ſerious concern. An officer being ſent 
to him upon this requeſt, he pretended to diſcloſe, 
with the utmoſt regret, a ſecret deſign formed by 


the Gauls to cut off the Roman army; gave no- 
tice that a great body of Germans had already paſ- 


ſed the Rhine to join in the execution of this pur- 
poſe; that he himſelf had been very much averſe 
to the project; but had been obliged to give way 
to the popular impetuoſity of his countrymen, 
which he could not reſtrain; that all he could 
do was to warn the Romans of their danger, to 
the end that they might, in the moſt effectual 
manner, conſult their own ſafety. If the com- 
mander at this place, while it was in his power, 
choſe to gain the neareſt ſtation of his own peo- 
ple, it was poſſible to hinder his being moleſt- 
ed on the march: but if he ſhould heſitate for 

12 | any 
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cH Ap, any time, or did not depart before the Germans 
XXIII. arrived, it would no longer be in the power of 


acquainted with his danger. For this purpoſe, while 


any friend to avert the ſtorm with which he was 
threatened. | 

This admonition, even from an enemy, after 
a long debate in the council of war, determined 
Sabinus to quit his preſent fituation. He accor- 
dingly began a march of fifty miles towards the 


quarters of Quintus Cicero. And falling into a 


ſnare, which the treacherous chieftain had laid 
for him, periſhed, with an entire legion and five 
cohorts, of whom the greater part were put to the 


ſword. Some got back to the ſtation they had left, 


but finding no ſecurity in that place, killed them- 


| ſelves in deſpair. A very few efcaped, by the 


woods, to Labienus on the Moſelle. 

The natives, thus encouraged by the ſucceſs of 
their firſt operation, puſhed on to the quarters of 
Quintus Cicero, armed and aſſembled the country 
as they paſſed, and arrived with ſuch expedition, 
that they intercepted all the parties which were 
abroad in ſearch of wood, proviſions, or forage, 
and made ſo unexpected an attack on the Roman 
ſtation, as left Cicero ſcarcely time ſufficient to 
man his intrenchments. The Nervii making part 
of this inſurrection, renewed the artifice which had 
been practiſed with ſo much ſucceſs againſt Sabi- 
nus. But Cicero, though unacquainted with the 
manner in which the legion retiring from Tongres 
had been betrayed, determined to remain in his 
camp, and with the utmoſt diſpatch to make Cæſar 


he 
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he ſirengthened his poſt with additional works, he cy a vp. 


publiſhed a reward to the firſt perſon who ſhould. 
ſucceed in carrying intelligence to the neareſt quar- 
ter of the Roman army. E254 

The enemy being about ſixty e men, 
formed a circle, facing to the centre, quite round 
the Roman intrenchment; and, the more effequ- 
ally to cut off all communication of ſupplies or in- 
telligence from without, effected a line of circum- 
vallation, conſiſting of a ditch fifteen feet wide, and 
a breaſt work eleven feet high, extending over a cir- 
cumference of fifteen miles*. In this work, being 
unprovided with intrenching tools, they were ob- 
liged, as Cæſar reports, to cut the turf with their 
ſwords, and fetch earth in their cloaks. But having 
broke ground at once on every point of a circumfe- 
rence, which their number was ſufficient to cover, 
the whole was Cabs in no more than three 
hours. 

From this line, which ies formed by the di- 
rection of ſome Italian deſerters, they made regu- 
lar approaches to the Romart intrenchment ; and, 
having puſhed: their turrets quite up to the ditch, 
threw, by means of their ſlings, red hot bullets 
and burning darts into the thatch with: which the 
winter huts of the camp were covered; ſet them 
on fire; and, in the midſt of the confuſion which 


aroſe from this circumſtance, endeavoured to ſcale 


the paliſade and the parapet. 
While Cicero continued, with great ability and 
courage, to withſtand theſe attacks, the perſons 
; 4 © oY who 


1 Cæſar de Bell, Gallico, lib. v. c. 41. 
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CHAP. who endeavoured to carry the tidings of his ſitua- 

tion to Cæſar, were repeatedly intercepted, and, 
to deter others from renewing the ſame attempt, 
cruelly tortured. The intelligence, however, was 
at laſt carried to the head-quarters of the Roman 
army, by a native Gaul, who, availing himſelf of 
the dreis, manners, and language of his coun- 
try, paſſed unobſerved ma the lines of the 
- enemy. 

Cæſar, as ales, noling more to dispatch and 
rapid execution than to the numbers of his men, 
left a legion at Samarobriva to guard his ſtores, 

magazines, and baggage, and with two other le- 
gions, not exceeding ſeyen thouſand men, being 
all that, without hazarding an improper delay, he 
..could aſſemble, haſtened his march to the quarter 
from which this alarm was brought. He, at the 
ſame time, diſpatched two meſſengers, one to La- 
bienus, with orders, if poſſible, to put the troops 
under his command in motion towards the Meuſe, 
and another to Quintus Cicero himſelf, with hopes 
or aſſurances of immediate relief. The firſt meſ- 
ſenger found Labienus beſet with a numerous ar- 
my of Gauls, and therefore unable to move; the 
other, having come to the foot of Cicero's intrench- 
ment, caſt the billet which contained the intelli- 
gence, wound up on the ſhaft of a dart, againſt 
one of the towers, where it ſtuck, and hung for 
ſome days unobſerved; but being found at laſt, 
it was carried to Cicero, and gave notice of Cæſar's 
approach. At the ſame time the fire and the ſmoke 

' of 


I Amiens. 
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of his camp began to appear on the plain, and HA r. 
gave both parties equal intimation of his coming. 2 

The Gauls, without delay, got in motion with 
all their force, and having abandoned their lines of 
cireumvallation, advanced to meet Czfar.. Cicero 
ſent him intelligence of this movement of the ene- 
my. And the armies arrived nearly at the ſame 
time on the oppoſite ſides of a brook running in a 
hollow tract between ſteep banks, which neither 
party in the preſence of the other Oe lately ven- 
ture to paſs. 

Cæſar, ſuppoſing that the inferiority of his num- 
bers might inſpire the -Gauls with contempt, en- 
deavoured, by exceeding his uſual caution, to 
feed their preſumption. He affected to chooſe a 
ground that was fit to ſecure his camp; and con- 
tracting its limits, crowded both his legions with- 
in the dimenſions which were uſually occupied by 
one. In this poſture he meant to await the effects 
of the enemy's temerity, or, if they declined paſ- 
ling the brook, he propoſed to avail himſelf of the 
ſecurity they were likely to feel, and by ſurpriſe 
to attack them 1n their own camp. | 

The event juſtified Ceſar in his firſt expecta- 
tion. The Gauls, truſting to the ſuperiority of their 
numbers, thought they had nothing to dread but 
the eſcape of their enemy; and they accordingly 
began to ſcale the banks of the rivulet, in order to 
ſurround them. Upon their approach, inſtead of 

6 waiting to defend his camp, he poured forth his two 
legions at once from all its avenues, and, with the 
. I 4 advantage 
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ca ?; advantage of a ſurpriſe upon thoſe who meant to 


* 
— — 


aſſail him, and by the great ſuperiority which the 
Romans ever had, when mixed ſword in hand with 
an enemy, routed, diſperſed, or forced to lay down 
their arms, the greater part of this multitude which 
had advanced to the n with ſo nk _—_ 
and confidence. 8 

By this victory Cæſar not only lt Quintus 
Cicero, whom he joined the ſame evening, but 
likewiſe diſpelled the cloud which hung over the 


bother ſeparate quarters of his army, of which ma- 
ny had been at the ſame time inveſted by the na- 


tives. Theſe inſurrections, however, which kept 


all the inhabitants of the low countries in mo- 


tion, even in the moſt unfavourable ſeaſon, gave 


him the proſpect of an early and a buſy campaign, 


and ſo much difconcerted the plan which he had 
formed for the winter, that he was hindered, as 
has been now mentioned, from making his uſual 


journey acroſs the Alps. 
During this neceſſary ſtay ! in Gaul, it does not 


appear that the intereſts which Ceſar commonly 


ſtudied were ſuffering in any conſiderable degree 
at Rome, The ciyil government in the city was 
haſtening faſt to its ruin, and the longeſt ſword 


was ſoon likely to decide the ſovereignty of the 


empire. The office of Conſul was unoccupied, 


and continued to be ſo from the beginning of Ja- 
nuary to the middle of july. In all this time 


there Was no aamisiſtration of juſtice , nor any 
| ; exercile 


3 Fernen. b gas p. 483. 
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exerciſe of magiſtracy, beſides that of the Inter- HAP. 
rex, who, during the five days of his appointment, 4 


was ſuppoſed to have no other object beſides the 
elections of Conſuls. This object was vainly at- 
tempted by every ſucceſſive Interrex. The popu- 
lar tumults were fomented by the Tribunes who 
were in the intereſt of, Pompey ;. and ſome prodi- 
gy, or unfortunate preſage, was continualiy alle- 

ged, to prevent the elections. The Senate, ſtriving 
to put an end to theſe diſorders, even ventured to 
commit to priſon Q. Pompeius Rufus, a Tribune, 
who ſeemed to be moſt active in diſturbing the 
public peace. The occaſion, ſeemed ripe for the 
execution of a deſign, which was ſome time a 
hatching, to throw the whole powers of the State 
into the hands of Pompey; and accordingly ano- 
ther 'Pribune, Lucceius Hirrus, known to be in the 
ſecret of all his intrigues, moved that he ſhould 
be named Dictator n. He himſelf, as uſual on 


ſuch occaſions, kept aloof from the aſſembly, and 


was ready, as the, caſe might require, to avow or 
to diſown the meaſures of his party. | 
This motion was ſtrongly: oppoſed by Cato, and 
appeared to be extremely diſagreeable to all the 
principal members of the Senate *. Pompey there- 
fore thought proper ta diſclaim the meaſure, denied 
his having encouraged the Tribune who made the 


motion, and even , refuſed. to accept of any ſuch 
power, 


1 Plutarch. in Pompeio. D. Con. Cicero epiſt. ad Quint. frat. lib.” iii, 


ep. 9. 
2 Ibid, 
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EH AF. power, if it ſhould be offered; adding, That he had 


been already called to the exerciſe of great powers 
earlier than he himſelf had expected; and that he 
had always reſigned ſuch powers earlier than had 
been expected by any one elſe . In this was expreſ- 
ſed the great object of Pompey's ambition; he pre- 
ferred this point of eſtimation to the poſſeſſion of 
power itſelf, The odium of the propoſed meaſure 
fell upon Lucceius Hirrus, the Tribune who moved 
it, and had nearly brought upon him a depoſition or 
degradation from his office. Cato, willing to gain 
Pompey; or to confirm him in the virtue he aſſu- 
med, pronounced an encomium on this act of mo- 
deration, recommended the republic to his care, 
and encouraged him in the reſolution he had taken, 

to prefer the eſteem of his fellow- citizens even to 
the power of diſpoſing of their lives at his pleaſure 
and fortunes. Pompey from thenceforward joined 
with the Senate in bringing on the elections; and 
accordingly, after ſeven months interval of confu- 
ſion and anxiety, Cn. Domitius Calvinus and M. 

Valerius Meſſala were choſen and entered on of- 
agus in the month of July, 

While Pompey was endeavouring, dy bis in- 
trigues in the city, to make a ſpecies of monarchy 
in his own perſon appear to be neceſſary, Cæſar 
was in fact providing himſelf with the only means 
which, in ſo diſtracted a ſtate, can either acquire 
or preſerve ſuch a power. He was joining three 

additional legions to the eſtabliſhment of his pro- 
| vince; 
1 Plutarch. in Vit. Pompeii. 
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vince ; and, under pretence of his late loſſes on the CHAE HAP. 
Meuſe, or of his fears of a general defection Worm. oe 


Gaul, he had the addreſs to bring into his own 


ſervice a legion which had been recently formed 


in Italy under the commiſſion of Pompey. This 
legion he now borrowed, and,'as will appear in the 
ſequel, either actually debauched, or rendered of 
doubtful fidelity, if ever it ſhould be recalled and 
deſtined: to act againſt himſelf, 

While he took theſe meaſures for the augmen- 
tation of his forces, and before the end of winter, 
having intelligence that the Nervii, or the inha- 
bitants of the county of Hainault, who had ſuch a 
ſhare in the attack of Cicero's ſtation, were holding 
frequent conſultations together, and were about to 
take arms, he determined to prevent them; and for 
this purpoſe, with four legions drawn from the near- 
eſt quarters, he marched into their country, and, 
without meeting with any oppoſition, deſtroyed 
their habitations, moved away their cattle, and made 
many priſoners. He continued theſe ſeverities un- 
til the natives, reduced to great diſtreſs, implored 
his mercy, and gave n for their future fub- 
miſhon. h 

Having, in the courſe of this: winter, called the 
nations of Gaul ta a general congreſs at an iſland 
in the Seine i, he began the operations of the fol- 
lowing ſummer by puniſhing ſome of the cantons 2, 


who had abſented themſelves from that aſſembly, . 


and who, by this act of diſreſpect, had incurred 
his 
1 Now Paris. 
2 The Senones and Carnutes. 
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HA r. his reſentment, or given him ſuſpicion of hoſtile 
- intentions. The principal object of the campaign, 


however, was the puniſnment of Ambiorix and;his 
countrymen, by whom, as has been related, Sabi- 
nus, with a legion and five cohorts, had been cir- 
cumvented and cut my in the ry of the 


preceding winter. 
As the — Kaner appear to [have con- 


: ceived that any people had a right to withſtand 
their invaſions, and treated as rebellion every at- 


tempt a nation once vanquiſned made to recover 
its liberties, Cæſar ſtates it as neceſſary for the 
credit of the Roman army, for the ſecurity of their 
quarters, and for preventing ſuch; acts of ſuppo- 
ſed, perfidy in future, that the ſubjects of Ambi- 
orix ſhould ſuffer an exemplary puniſhment. -'To 
ſecure this effect, he projected two expeditions ; 
one to the right and the other to the left of this 
enemy's country, with intention to preclude them 
from any retreat or aſſiſtance on either ſide. In 


execution of this deſign, he penetrated into the 


woods and marſnes on the left of the Meuſe, and 
obliged the inhabitants to come under engage- 
ments not to aſſiſt or harbour any enemy of his, if 
they ſhould attempt to take refuge in that country. 
From thence, ſtill avoĩding to give any alarm to 
the nation which was the principal object of theſe 
operations, and having formerly ſent his baggage 


under an eſcort of two legions to the Moſelle, he now 


followed in the ſame direction with the whole of his 


army; and finding that Labienus had, by a recent 
victory, 
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victory, vanquiſhed all his enemies in that quarter, c HAP. 


he continued his march to the Rhine, conſtructed 
a bridge on that river a little way higher up than 
the place at which he had formerly paſſed, and once 
more ſet foot upon German ground. | 

The Suevi, and other great migrating nations a 
the continent, having recently moved to the eaſt - 
ward, leaving nothing behind them but deſarts, on 
which no army could ſubſiſt, he contented him- 
ſelf with exacting hoſtages from the Ubii and 
other contiguous nations, to ſecure their neutrality, 
or rather to make ſure of their concurrence in the 
execution of his ſanguinary project. And with 
theſe pledges he repaſſed the Rhine, broke down 
part of his bridge, and left a guard of twelve co- 
horts properly intrenched to ſecure the remainder- 

From thence he ſent forward his cavalry, with 
orders to make quick and filent marches into the 
countries he meant to lay waſte, and himſelf 
followed with the infantry. Hitherto Ambiorix 
and his countrymen, who were the principal ob- 
jets of all theſe operations, had taken no alarm, 
and had enjoyed ſuch perfect ſecurity, that the 
leader himſelf, upon the arrival of Cæſar's horſe 
in his quarters, narrowly eſcaped, and had no more 
than time, by a general intimation, to warn his 
people to conſult their own ſafety. They accord- 
ingly ſeparated, part hid themſelves in the conti- 
guous marſhes, others endeavoured to find refuge 


with ſome neighbouring nations, or fled to the 
iſlands 


Ka 
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nA. iſlands that were formed at the confluence of the 
*. — , Meuſe and the Rhine. 


Ceœſar, as if he had been An a party of 
hunters, ſeparated his army into three diviſions; 
ſent Labienus with one diviſion to purſue thoſe 
who fled to the confluence of the two rivers; Tri- 
bonius with the ſecond up the courſe of the Meuſe ; 


and he himſelf, in purſuit of Ambiorix, directed 


his march to the Scheld. His orders were, that 
each diviſion ſhould put all they met to the ſword, 


and calculate their time ſo as to 1 the place 


of general rendea vous in ſeven days. 

To render this execution the more complete, 
all the neighbouring nations were invited to par- 
take in the ſpoils of a country that was doomed to 
deſtruction. Among the parties who were allured 
by this invitation, two thouſand German horſe 
had paſſed the Rhine, and continued in a body to 
ravage all the country before them, without even 
reſpecting the Roman poſts. Ceſar, in making 
a diſpoſition for his preſent march, had lodged 
the whole baggage of his army at the ſtation 
(ſuppoſed to be Tongres), which in the prece- 
ding winter had been fortified for the quarters 
of Sabinus. Here the works being ſtill entire, he 
left a guard with his baggage under the command 
of Quintus Tullius Cicero. 

The Germans, in the preſent SODA knowing 
no diſtinction of friend or enemy, ceaſed to plun- 
der the natives of the country, and turned all their 
thoughts on ſeizing the baggage of the Roman 
army. Their coming was fo little expected, that 
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the traders and ſuttlers who had erected their c HAF, 
ſtalls and diſplayed: their merchandiſe, as uſual, TE rc. 1. cn 


without the intrenchment, had no time to ſave 
their effects. Numbers of the guard which were 
poſted with Cicero to cover the baggage were 
gone abroad in ſearch of forage. The remainder 
with difficulty manned the avenues of their camp, 
and muſt have been forced, if the foragers, upon 
hearing the noiſe with which the Germans began 
the attack, had not returned to their relief, and 
forced their way through the enemy, who, miſta- 
king them for a vanguard of the whole army, 
thought proper to conſult their own ſafety by an 
immediate flight. 

Cœæſar, upon his return to the poſt at which the 
baggage of his army had been ſo much expoſed, 
cenſured the officer commanding the guard for 
having divided his party, and for having omitted, 
on the ſuppoſition of any degree of ſecurity what- 
ever, any part of the precautions uſual upon ſuch 
a duty. At the ſame time he continued to purſue 
the revenge he had projected againſt the unhappy 
followers of Ambiorix, ſending parties in every 
direction to burn the houſes, and to lay waſte the 
fields which had been formerly ſpared or over- 
looked; and this being done on the approach of 
winter, made the deſtruction complete, as the few 
who might have eſcaped the ſword muſt inevitably 
periſh by famine, or by the aſperity of the ſeaſon. 

The Roman general having in this manner made 


an example, which he ſuppoſed was to overawe 
all 
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| GH.A'P, all the nations of that neighbourhood, withdrew 
\, gn with his army from a country in which he had 


made it impoſſible for any numbers of men to ſub- 
ſrſt; and having ſtationed two of his legions on the 


Moſelle, and the remainder on the Marne, on the 


Seine, and the Loire, he himſelf haſtened into 
Italy, where all his views and preparations ulti- 


mately centred. The ſcene of political intrigue, in 


which Craſſus had hitherto bore a part with Pom- 
pey and himſelf, was now, in conſequence of re- 
cent events on the other extremity of the empire, 
about to undergo a change, which was likely, in 
addition to the death of Julia, to affect the conduct 
of parties concerned. 

In the ſpring, Craſſus had HE the field on the 
frontier of Syria, with ſeven legions, four thou- 
ſand horſe, and an equal number of light or ir- 
regular troops. With this force he paſſed the 
Euphrates, was joined by an Arabian chieftain, who 
is mentioned by hiſtorians under different names, 
of Acbarus* or Ariamnes, in whom, on account 


of his ſuppoſed: knowledge of the country, the 


Roman general had placed great confidence. Here 
he expected likewiſe to have been Joined by Ar- 
tabazes, King of Armenia; but Orodes, now on 
the throne of the Parthians, had prevented this 
junction, by invading the kingdom of Armenia in 
perſon, while he left Surena, a young warrior of 
great 15 ade in Meſopotamia, to oppole the 
Romans. 

"” Craſſus 


1 Plutarch et Dion. Call. 
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- Craſſus intended to have followed the courſe of CHAP. 
the Euphrates to where it approaches neareſt to — 


Seleucia and Cteſiphon, the capital of the Parthian 
kingdom; but was diſſuaded by his guide and 
confident Ariamnes, who prevailed on him to di- 
rect his march eaſtward on the plains, where he 
might eaſily force the poſt of Surena, and at once 
effect his entrance into the enemy's country. Some 
parties too, that were advanced to examine the 
route which the army ſhould take in that direction, 
reported, that they had been on the tract of de- 
parting cavalry, but that no enemy was any where 
to be ſeen. Thus Craſſus was induced to quit the 
Euphrates, and, agreeably to the directions of his 
guide, took the route of Carræ to the eaſtward. 
This place he fortified in his way, and occupied 
with a garriſon. From thence, in a few marches, 
he arrived on ſandy and barren plains, without 
trees, herbage, or water. While the army, though 
diſcouraged by theſe appearances, ſtill continued 
its march, a few horſemen belonging to the ad- 
vanced guard returned to the main body with 
ſigns of terror, and brought an account that their 
diviſion had been ſurrounded by numerous bodies 
of horſe, and to a few cut off: that the enemy 
was advancing apace, and muſt ſoon appear. Craſ- 
ſus at firſt fearing to be outlined, extended his 
front as far as he poſſibly could; but recollecting 
that the Parthians were all on horſeback, and by 
the rapidity of their motions might eaſily gain ei- 
ther or both his flanks, however extended, and 
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CHAr Ar. on this account ſuppoſing it neceſſary to preſent 
— a front, in every direction, he changed his diſpo- 


ſition gem a line to a ſquare, peer his N 
| placed on the angles. 
The Roman army being thus bel the 
Parthians ſoon after appeared on every fide, came 
within reach'of an arrow ſhot, and galled them 
without intermiſſion.' The weapons of the Romans, 
in this fituation, availed them nothing; even the 
ſhield” could not cover them from arrows, that 
ſhowered from every quarter, and in many dif- 
ferent directions. They ftood however in their 
place with ſome degree of courage, in hopes that 
the quivers of the Parthians might ſoon be ex- 
hauſted, and that this enemy would be obliged 
either to join them in cloſe fight, or to retire. But 
they found themſelves deceived in this expecta- 
tion, obſerving that the enemy had a herd of ca- 
mels in their rear, loaded with arrows, and that 
the quivers of thoſe in the front were continually 
repleniſhed from thence. At the ſame time Ari- 
amnes, the ſuppoſed affociate and guide, diſap- 
peared, or was perceived to go over to the ene- 
my. The defertion of this traitor, by difcovering 
that his pretended attachment, and his counſel, 
which had been unhappily followed, was only 
a piece of barbarous treachery to draw the ar- 
my into its preſent fituation, completed the ge- 
neral diſmay which the Romans had already be- 
gun to feel. They crowded together in defpair, 
| und opprefled * heat and thirft, or ſtifled with 
duſt, 
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duft, continued for a while, life beaſts caught in a CHAP. 
ſnare, to preſent a 8 and an . {7 prezgto their — — 


enemies. | 
In this extremity, Craſſus Jefetenine® t to ae 
an effort with his cavalry to drive the enemy to 
ſuch a diſtanee, as not to be able te reach his in- 
fantry with their arrows. His ſon Publius aecord- 
ingly formed the Roman horſe into one body, and 
made a general charge, to which the Parthians, ac- 
cording to their uſual practice, gave way in ſeem- 
ing diſorder. The young man advanced with great 
impetuoſity as againſt a flying enemy, and in hopes 
of completing his victory: but the Parthians, under 
cover of the duſt which every where atoſe on the 
plain, inſtead of flying before him, as he ſuppoſed, 
were actually turning on his flanks, and even fall- 
ing behind him to encompaſs his rear. The le- 
gions at the ſame time, happy to be relieved from 
the attack of an enemy who galled them, quitted 
their ground, and for a little reſumed their march, 
a moyement which enabled the Parthians the more 
effectually to ſurround the cavalry ; but the father, 
recollecting the danger to which he expoſed his 
ſon, again prevailed on his columns to halt. In 
this ſituation, a few of 'the horſe arrived, with ac- 
counts that they had been ſurrounded, that Craſſus, 
the ſon, was flain, and the whole cut off, except 
a few who eſcaped to the father' with theſe melan- 
choly tidings. | : 
Night, however, was faſt approaching, and the 
Parthians, on a ſudden, withdrew, ſenſible that 
their Way of fighting might expoſe them to ſuffer 
K 2 many 
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RA r. many diſadvantages in the dark. It was indeed their 


— — 4. 


A general,practiceto retire at night to a conſiderable 


diſtance from the enemy whom they had haraſſed 


1 by day, and upon theſe occaſions they generally 
| fled like an army defeated, until they had removed 


ſo far, as to make it ſafe for them to paſture their 


' horſes, and to ſtore up their arms. Craſſus ap- 


Priſed of this practice, took the benefit of the night 
to continue his retreat, and abandoning the ſick 
and wounded of his army, made a conſiderable 
march before it was day. But the advance he had 
gained, was not ſufficient to hinder his being over- 
taken by the ſame lying enemy, and again in- 


volved in the ſame diſtreſs. Having his defeats 


and his flights in the ſame manner renewed on 
every ſucceeding day, he arrived at laſt at the poſt 
which he had fortified at Carræ, and there found 
fome reſpite from the attacks of the enemy. At 


this place, however, it was not poſſible to make 


any conſiderable ſtay, as the whole proviſions of 
the army were loft or conſumed, and ſuch ſupplies 
as the country around might have furniſhed, were 
entirely in the power of the enemy. Nor was it 
convenient to depart immediately. The moon 
was then at the full, and night was almoſt as fa- 
vourable to the Parthians as day. In theſe cir- 
cumſtances, it was determined to wait for the 
wain of the moon, and then, if. poſſible, to elude 
the enemy again by marches in the night. 

In this interval, the army mutinied againſt ir 
general, and offered the command to Caius Caſ- 


ſius; but he, although deſired even by Craſſus 


himſelf, 
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himſelf, declined to accept of the charge . The ena vp. 
troops of conſequence no longer obeyed any com- . 
mand whatever, and : ſeparated into two bodies. 
The firſt went off by the plains on the neareſt 
way into Syria: the other took the route of the 
monntains ;. and if they could reach them before 
the enemy, hoped to eſcape into Cappadocia or 
Armenia. The firſt 'divifion was accompanied or 
commanded by Caſſius, who, though with con- 
ſiderable loſs, led them back into Syria. The 
other, with Craſſus himſelf, was purſued by Sure- 
na, and haraſſed on every ground where the Par- 
thian horſe could ply on their flank or their rear. 
Being expoſed to frequent loſſes, they ſuffered a 
continual diminution of their numbers, and were 
not likely to be long in condition to avoid the ene- 
my, or make any reſiſtance. 
Surena, apprehending that theſe remains of the 
Roman army might gain the mountains before 
he could force them to ſurrender, ſent a depu- 
tation to Craſſus, propoſing at ſome intermediate 
place, between the two armies, a conference, to 
which they might ſeverally bring a. ſtipulated 
number. of attendants. - While this meſſage was 
delivering, Surena himſelf appeared at a little di- 
ſtance on an eminence, waved with his hand, and 
in token of peace, unbent his bow. Craſſus di- 
ſtruſting the faith of a barbarous enemy, who was 
ſuppoſed to hold perfidy lawful, as a mere ſtrata- 
gem of war, declined the interview; hut his troops, 
K 3 weary 
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1 Dio. lib. iv. c. 28, 
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CHAP, wetry of continual fatigue and danger, and flat- 
(HL tering themſelbes that by an accommodation an 
end might be ſpeedily put to their ſufferings, ex- 
preſſed ſuch a defire of the propoſed conference, 
as their general; in this ſituation, could not ſafely 
withſtand, He put himſelf therefore, with a few 
friends, under the direction of Surena's meſſen- 
gers, and ſubmitted to be led to their general; but 
on the way, finding himſelf treated as a priſoner, 
he refuſed to proceed, and having made ſome re- 
ſiſtance, was lain. The army ſeparated into ſun- 
dry diviſions, a few eſcaped into Armenia or Syria, 
the greater patt fell into the enemy's hands . 
Thus died Craſſus, commonly reputed a rare in- 
Nance of ambition, joined with avurice, and a mean 
capacity. It is not to be doubted, that in point 
4 of ambition he even riyaled Pompey and Ceſar ; 
? and it is probable; therefore, that his avarice was 
d merely ſybſervient to this paſfion. It is quoted, 
as a ſaying of his, that no man who aſpired to a 
principal place in the republic ſhould be reputed 
rich, unleſs he could maintain an army at his own 
expence . Such was the uſe of wealth, which, 
in place of equipages, horſes, and dogs, occurred 
to a rich man of that age at Rome. Of his capa- 
city we cannot form any high eſtimation either 
from the judgment of his contemporaries, or from 
his « own -conduRt 3. = appears indeed, that he 


| 
| 
| owed 
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2 Cicero de officiis, lib. i. c. 8. 
3 Is Igitur mediocriter a doctrina inſtructus; 3 etiam a natura, 
&c, Cicero de claris oratoribus, c. 65, Ad Atticum, lib, iv. ep. 13. 
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owed his conſequence more to his wealth, than to cx ae. 


his genius or perſonal qualities of any kind. On 
account of his riches, probably, he was conſidered 
by Ceſar and Pompey as a perſon, who, if neglect- 
ed by them, might throw à weight into the ſcale 
of their enemies; and he was admitted into their 
councils, as a perſon fit to witneſs their tranſac- 
tions, and, on occaſion, to moderate or to ſuſpend 
their animoſities. Theſe circumſtances placed him 
among the competitors for the principal influence 
at Rome, and makes his death an epoch in the hiſ- 
tory of thoſe factions which were haſtening to 
overwhelm the republic. By this event, his aſſo- 
ciates Ceſar and Pompey, already disjoined by the 
diſſolution of their family connection, were left to 
contend for the ſuperiority, without any third per- 
ſon through whom they might occaſionally recon- 
cile or explain their pretenſions. 

The calm which had ſucceeded the late election 
of Conſuls, was but of ſhort duration. The time 
of electing their ſucceſſors was faſt approaching, 
and the candidates, Scipio, Milo, and Hypſzeus, were 
already declared. Clodius, at the ſame time, ſtood 
for the office of Pretor. This Scipio was by birth 
the ſon of Metellus Pius, adopted into the Corne- 
lian family by Scipio Naſica. His daughter, in 
conſequence of this adoption, bearing the name of 
Cornelia, the widow of young Craſſus, was recent- 
ly married to Pompey, who, upon this connection, 
ſupported Scipio, his father-in-law, in his preten- 
ſions to the Conſulate. Milo had a powerful ſup- 
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port from the Senate, in whoſe cauſe: he had re- 
torted the arts and violences of the ſeditious dema- 
gogues againſt themſelves. Clodius had great in- 


tereſt with the populace, and from inveterate ani- 


moſity to Milo and to his party, joined all his in- 


tereſt with Scipio and Hypſæus againſt him. 


It is in the nature of human things to advance, 


in accumulating the good or evil to which they 


tend. And there is ever accordingly either a pro- 
greſs or a decline in human affairs. Theſe com- 
petitors, in contending for the Forum, and the uſual 
places of canvaſſing the people, joined to the for- 


mer arts of diſtributing money, and of exciting 


popular tumults, the uſe of an armed force, and a 


| ſpecies of military operations in the ſtreets of Rome. 


Three parties in arms every day were on tle pa- 


rade in different quarters of the town, and where- 
ever they encountered, violence and bloodſhed en- 
ſued. The oppoſite parties of Hypſæus and Milo 


had fought a battle in the Jia Sacra ; many of 
both fides were killed, and the Conſul Calvinus was 


wounded in attempting to quell the riot. 
Theſe diſorders continued ſo long to obſtruct 
the elections, that the term of the preſent Conſuls 


in office expired, before the nomination of any 
ſucceſſors; and every legal power in the common- 


E. C. 7or. 


wealth being ſuſpended, the former ſtate of anar- 
chy returned, with accumulating diſtractions. The 
Senate, and the other friends of Milo, would glad- 
ly hade haſtened the elections, but were hindered 


57 the partizans of the other candidates. The 
a | 6 
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populace too enjoying this ſeaſon of gratuities, of c dr 
entertainments, and of public ſhews, in which the (Z — 


competitors continued to vie with one another, 
and to waſte their fortunes, were glad to have the 
canvas prolonged”. 1 : 
When the Senate propoſed to. how recourſe to 
the remedy uſual in ſuch diſorders of the ſtate, by 
naming an Interrex, the only title under which 
any perſon could preſide in reſtoring the magiſtra- 
cy by an election of Conſuls, they were reſtrained 
by the negative of the Tribune Munatius Plancus, 


who was ſuppoſed to co-operate with Pompey in 


ſome deſign, which was not underſtood ; but ſup- 
poſed: to be favoured. by the delay of every mea- 
ſure propoſed for the reſtoration of order. 

In the midſt of this ſcene, which kept the minds 
of men in fear of ſome general calamity, an acci- 
dent happened, which brought the diſorder to a 
height, and forced every party to accept of a re- 
medy. On the 13th of the kalends of February, 


or the 20th of January, Milo going to Lanuvium, 


a town about fifteen miles from Rome, of which 
he was chief magiſtrate, about three o'clock in the 
afternoon, met with Clodius returning from his 
country-ſeat at Aricia. Milo was in a carriage 
with his wife Fauſta, the daughter of Sylla, and 
a friend Fuſius. He had a numerous eſcort, a- 
mounting to ſome hundreds of ſervants in arms, 
and, in particular, was attended by two noted gla- 
diators, Eudamus and Birria. Clodius was on 


horſeback, 


9 Pedianus in Argument. Orat, pro Milone, 
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CHA "HAP. horſeback, with a retinue of thirty ſervants like - 
| — wiſe in arms. It is likely that this encounter was 
altogether accidental; for the companies continu- 
ed on their way without any diſturbance, till Bir- 
ria, the gladiator, unwilling to paſs without giv- 
ing ſome ſpecimen of his calling, as he ſtraggled a 
little behind his party, quarrelled with ſome of 
the followers of Clodius. A fray enſued: Clodius 
himſelf returned to quell it, or to puniſh the au- 
thors of it; but meeting with little reſpect among 
the gladiators, received a wound in the ſhoulder, 
and was carried to be dreſſed in the inn at Bovil- 
le, near to which place the diſturbance began. 
Milo being told of what had paſſed, likewiſe re- 
turned to the place; and thinking it ſafer to end 
their quarrels there, than await the revenge of an 
enemy thus provoked, who would not fail, at the 
head of his faction in the city, to rouſe the fury 
of the populace againſt him, encouraged his peo- 
ple to purſue their advantage: they accordingly 
forced their way into the inn, dragged Clodius 
from thence, and having killed him, and diſperſed 
his followers, left him dead of many wounds in 
the highway. 
Sextus Tedius, a Rane W to pals, 
put the body into his own carriage, and ſent his 
ſervants with it to Rome. They arrived before 
ſix at night, and proceeding directly to the houſe | 
of the deceaſed, which ftood on the Palatine hill 
over the F orum, laid the corpſe in the veſti- | 
[ 


bule, 
The 
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The ſervants of the family, and multitudes.from c x a v. 
the ſtreets, immediately crowded to ſee this ſpec- —.— 


tacle. Fulvia, the wife of Clodius, ſtood over the 
body, and with loud lamentations uncovered and 
pointed out the wounds of her deceaſed huſband. 
The crowd continued to increaſe all night, and 
until break of day, when Q. Munatius Plancus, 
and Q. Pompeius Rufus, Tribunes of the People, 
likewiſe repaired to the ſame place, and gave or- 
ders to carry the dead body naked to the market- 
place, and there to leave it expoſed to public view 
on the Roſtra; and at the ſame time accompanied 
this ſpectacle with 1 harangues to the 
people. c 
Sextus Claudius, kinſman of: the deceaſed, * 
after removed the body from the market - place to 
the Senate-houſe, meaning to reproach the order 
of Senators as acceſſory to the murder. The po- 
pulace, who ſtill followed in great numbers, burſt 
into the place, tore up the benches, and brought 
into a heap the materials, with the tables and deſks 
of the clerks, the journals and records of the Se- 
nate, and having ſet the whole on fire, conſumed 
the corpſe on this extraordinary pile. The fire 
ſoon reached the roof, and ſpread to the contigu- 
ous buildings. The Tribunes, Plancus and Rufus, 
who were all this while exhorting the people to 
vengeance, - were driven from the Roſtra by the 
flames which burſt from the buildings around 
them. The Senate-houſe, the Porcia Baſilica, and 
other edifices, were reduced to aſhes, 
The 
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CHAP. The ſame; perſons by whom this fire had been 
V kindle; repaired to the houſe of M. Lepidus, who, 


upon the firſt alarm of an inſurrection, had been 


named Interrex, forced into the hall, broke down 
the images of the family anceſtors, tore from the 
looms the webs, in weaving of which the induſtry 
of Roman matrons was ſtill employed, and de- 
ſtroyed what elſe they could reach. From thence, 
they proceeded to attack the houſe of Milo, but 
there met with a more proper reception. This 
houſe, during the riots, in which the maſter of it 
had borne ſo great a part, was become a kind of 
fortreſs, and, among the other arrangements made 


for its defence, was manned with archers, who 


plied the aggreſſors with arrows from the windows 


and terrace, in ſuch manner as ſoon * n 


ta withdrax. 
The rioters * repulſed them the houſe of 


: Milo, crowded to the Temple, in which the Con- 


ſular Faſces, during the Interregnum, were kept, 


ſeized them by force, and carried them to the 


houſes of Scipio and Hypſæus, the preſent popular 


candidates for the Conſulate; theſe, without any 


other form of election, they preſſed to aſſume the 


enſigns of Confular power. But not having pre- 


vailed in this propoſal, they prooeeded to the 


houſe of Pompey, ſaluting him, with mixed ſhouts 


of Conſul or Dictator, according as they wiſhed 
him to e the one or the en oF theſe wales 


or ae ri2toft 
0 From 
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From this time, for ſome days, an armed popu- 
lace, mixed with ſlaves, continued, under pretence 
of ſearching for Milo and his adherents, to pillage 
every place they could enter: . And the parti- 
zans of the candidates, Hypſzus and Scipio, think- 
ing they had Milo at a diſadvantage, beſet the 
houſe of the Interrex; and, though it was not cuſ- 
tomary for the firſt in this nomination to proceed 
to the elections, they clamoured for an immediate 
aſſembly c of the People for this purpoſe. The par- 
ty of Milo, though profeſſing -likewiſe to join the 
ſame clamour for an immediate election, came to 
blows. with their opponents, and protected the 
houſe and the perion of the Interrex from farther 
violence... .--i-;.; 

Milo himſelf, who was at fir ſuppoſed to ow 
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fled or gone into exile, hearing of the exceſſes 


committed by the oppoſite party, and of the gene- 
ral inclination of the more ſober part of the citi- 
zens to check and diſappoint their violence, ven- 
tured again to appear in the city, and at the head 
of his friends, renewed his canvaſs. A ſucceſſion 
of officers, with the title of Interrex, continued to 
be named at the expiration of every uſual term of 
five days; but ſuch was the contuſion and diſtrac- 
tion of the ſcene, that no election could be made. 
The Senate, under the greateſt alarm, gave to the 
Interrex, and to the Tribunes of the People, to 
whom they joined Pompey, who by virtue of his 
proconſular commiſſion as Purveyor of Corn for 
| the 
x Appian de Bell, Civ. lib. fl. | 
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cap. the People, held a public character in che State, 
\ — — the uſual charge given to the Conſuls, to watch 


over the ſafety of the republic. They even re- 
commended to Pompey to make the neceſſary le- 
vies throughout Italy, and to provide a military 
force to act for the commonwealth, in repreſſing 
the diſorders which were committed by che can. 
didates for office. 

Under the protection of ſuch ** expe- 


dients, to reſtrain the violence with which all par- 


ties endeavoured to do themſelves juſtice, ſome ap- 
plied for redreſs, in the way of proſecution and civil 
ſuit. The two Claudii, nephews of the deceaſed 
Publius Clodius demanded that the ſlaves of Milo, 
or thoſe of his wife Fauſta, ſhould be put to the 
torture, in order to force a diſcovery of the man- 
ner in which their uncle was killed. The two 
Valerii, Nepos and Leo, with Lucius Herennius 
Balbus, joined in the ſame demand. On the op- 
Poſite party, a like demand againſt the flaves of 
the deceaſed Publius Clodius was made by Czlius, 
one of the Tribunes; and a proſecution for vio- 
lence and corruption was entered by Manlius Cæ- 
nianus againſt Hypſæus and Scipio, the competi- 
tors of Milo, for the office of Conſul. 

Milo, in anſwer to the demand that was made 
to have his ſlaves put to the torture, pleaded, that 


the perſons, now demanded as ſlaves, were actual- 


ly freemen, having received their liberty as a re- 
ward for their faithful ſervices in defending his 


perſon againſt a late attempt made by Clodius on 
So. his 
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his life. It was alleged, on the other hand, that cnay. 
they were manumiſed merely to evade the law, to mg 


preſerve them from the torture, and to ſcreen their 
maſter from the evidence which they might in-that 
manner be obliged to give. M. Czlins and Man- 
lius Cænianus being Tribunes, and diſpoſed to fa- 
your Milo, had ventured to vindicate him to the 
People, and to load Clodius as the aggreffor, and 
the intended aſſaſſin in the fray which coſt him 
his life. Cicero too, with great zeal and courage, 
while the friends of Milo were yet unſafe in the 
ſtreets, maintained the ſame argument in the Se- 
nate, and before the People *. Milo, however, 
would have been glad to make a compoſition ; 
and as Pompey had all along, in the competition 
for the Conſulate, favoured not only Scipio but 
likewiſe Hypſæus againſt him, he offered to drop 
his pretenfion in favour of thoſe candidates, if 
Pompey would agree to ſuppreſs the proſecutions 
that were commencing againſt him. To theſe pro- 
poſals Pompey refuſed to liſten. He probably 
thought the election ſecure for his friends, and by 
affecting a zeal for juſtice, hoped to increafe his 
authority with the People. 

The partizans of Pompey, in the midſt of this 
wild and diſorderly ſtate of affairs, were buſy in 
renewing the cry which they had raiſed in the 
former interregnum, that he ſhould be named 
Dictator, for the re-eftabliſhment of order, and 
the reſtoration of the public peace. Such an ex- 

traordinary 

1 Aſcon. Pædian. in Argument, Orat. pro Milone. 
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CHAP. | traordinary remedy had never been at any time . 
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XI more wanted in the republic; but the times, in 


which it might be ſafely applied, were no more. 
The name of Dictator recalled the memory of 
Sylla's executions, and it appeared to be uncertain 
againſt whom they might now be directed. To 
avoid the title more than the power of Dictator, 
Bibulus moved in the Senate, that all the preſent 
candidates for the Conſulate ſhould be ſet aſide, 
and that the Interrex. ſhould aſſemble the People 
for the election of Pompey ſole Conſul. Cato, to 
the ſurpriſe of every body, ſeconded this motion. 
He obſerved, that any magiſtracy was preferable 


to none, and that if the republic muſt be governed 
by a ſingle perſon, none was ſo fit for the charge 
as the perſon now propoſed. Pompey being pre- 


ſent, thanked Cato for this declaration of his 
eſteem, and ſaid, that if he accepted the charge, 
it ſhould be in hopes of being aided by his coun- 


ſel. Cato made anſwer, in terms, meant to be li- 


terally interpreted, but which, in other inſtances 
of the ſame kind, under an aſpect of ſullenneſs, 
have been intended to flatter, 'That he meant no 
favour to Pompey, and deſerved no thanks from 
him; that his intention was to do the beſt that the 
times could allow for the republic. | 

It was reſolved, : in terms of this motion, that 
Pompey ſhould be preſented to the People as ſole 


candidate for the Conſulſhip, and that after two 
months were clapled, he might propoſe any other 


perſon 


7 


. 


* perſon to be joined with himſelf in this office * 
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The election was accordingly brought on by the 
Interrex Servius Sulpitius, on the twenty-fourth 


with a commiſſion from the Senate to arm, if ne- 
ceſſary, the inhabitants of Italy, for the better 
eſtabliſhmeat of order in the city. 

The firſt object of Pompey, in the high and un- 
precedented dignity which was now conferred 
upon him, appears to have been the framing of 
laws to reſtrain for the future ſuch diforders as 
had lately prevailed, and to bring the perſons con- 
victed of ſuch crimes to juſtice, For this. purpoſe, 


he obtained an act to enforce the laws already 


ſubſiſting againſt the practice of violence or cor- 
ruption in the conteſt for office ; and to regulate 
the form of proceeding in trials on ſuch criminal 
accuſations. 

By the regulations now ſuggeſted, every trial 
was to end in four days. The examination of 
evidence might occupy the three firſt of thoſe 
days; the hearing of parties, and the judgment, 
the fourth. The proſecutor was allowed two 
hours to ſupport his charge, and the defendant 
three hours to make his defence. The number of 
advocates was reſtricted, and the uſe of eommen- 
datory characters prohibited. The Quefitor, or 
Judge Criminal, was to be choſen from among 
thoſe who were of Conſular dignity, and eighty- 

Vol. III. L one 


1 Plutarch. in Vit. Pomp. et Catonis, Dio. lib. xl. 
2 Aſcon. Pzdian. in Argument, Orat, pro Milone. 
3 Dio. Caſſ. lib, xl. c. 53. 
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of February, and Pompey declared ſole Conſul 2, Pompey ole 


Conſul. 
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CHAP. one judges or jurors were to be impannelled, and 
obliged to attend the trial. After the evidence 
and pleadings were heard, the parties were then al- 
lowed each to challenge and to reject fifteen of the 
jury or judges, or ſive from each of the orders of 
which they were compoſed ; when the court being 
thus reduced to fifty one, was to be incloſed and 
to give judgment. 
Corruption was become ſo As, ond ſuppo- 
ſed fo unavoidable in conducting elections, that 
it was diffieult to find any one willing to proſecute 
the crime. To remedy this defect, a clauſe was 
enacted in the law of Pompey, by which any per- 
ſon formerly convicted of bribery, might obtain 
a remiſſion of the penalties: he had incurred, by 
convicting any one elſe of an equal crime, or 
by convicting two perſons, though of an offence 
leſs heinous than his own. By theſe means, it 
was propoſed that a firſt conviction ſhould lead to 
many more in ſucceſſion. - That conviction, in 
every inſtance, ſhould be attended with infamy ; 
but. that the pains of law ſhould ultimately reſt 
only on ſuch perſon as could not find another on 
whom to ſhift the burden from himſelf 2. 

Some of theſe regulations were made with a 
particular vie w to the trial of Milo, now arraigned 
on the ſtatutes both of corruption, and of violence 
or aſſaſſination. They were accordingly oppoſed 
by the friends of the perſon whoſe caſe they were 
likely to affect, on the ground of their partiality 

as 


1 Aſcon. Pæd. ibid. a 2 Dio. Caſſ. lib. xl. 52. 
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as acts of attainder, having a retroſpect. or appli- CHAP. 


cation to matters, which paſſed before they were 
enacted. Cælius the Tribune, and Cicero, main- 
tained this argument. Pompey replied with im- 
patience, That if he were hindered to proceed in 
a legal way, he ſhould employ force *, He ap- 
peared to entertain ſome animoſity to Milo, ſuch 
at leaſt as they who love to govern, have to others 
who appear not to be eaſily governed. He either 


had, or affected to have, apprehenſions of danger 
to his on perſon, confeſſed or alleged this appre- 


henſion in the Senate, and retired, as for ſafety, to 
his own houſe in the ſuburbs : there he retained; 
tor the guard of his perſon, a party of armed men; 
and there too, under the ſame affectation of with- 
drawing from violence, he cauſed: the aſſemblies 
of the Senate to be held. 

The Ariſtocratical or Senatorian party was 
much intereſted in the preſervation of Milo: they 
had been frequently aſſailed by the popular rioters, 
who ſet the laws at defiance ; and as the laws had 
not always been of ſufficient force to protect their 
own perſons, it was their intereſt to protect thoſe 
who, on occaſion, had defended them, though by 
means not agreeable to law. The argument, in 
equity, indeed, was ſtrong on the fide of Milo. 
During the late ſuſpenſion of government, the 
factions were rather ſeparate parties at war, than 
ſubjects enjoying the protection, and amenable to 
the juriſdiction, of any civil power whatever. They 

L 2 alone 


2 Aſcon. Pædian, in Argument. Orat. pro Mylune. 
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cnap, alone who procured or prolonged this ftate of an- 
XXIII. : 
A archy, were chargeable with the conſequences, 
In this conteſt, which could not be maintained 
without force or violent meaſures, the friends of 
the Republic and of the Senate were badly circum- 
ſtanced. They contended for laws, and a conſti- 
tution, which might be turned againft the irregu- 
larities which had been neceſſary to their own pre- 
ſervation, while the oppoſite faction, if defeated, 
might claim the protection of thoſe very forms, 
which they themſelves had endeavoured to ſubvert. 
It would have been fair, perhaps, to have cloſed 
the late ſcene: of confuſion with a general indem- 
nity, and to have taken precautions for the regu- 
lar uninterrupted exerciſe of legal adminiſtration 
in future. This, however, would not have calmed 
the reſentments of thoſe who were aggrieved, and 
Pompey determined to fignalize his government 
by a more ſpecious appearance of juſtice. Domi- 
tius Ahenobarbus was choſen Commiſſioner for the 
trial of Milo, on the charge of murder; and the 
other judges, taken from among the moſt reſpec- 
table of each order' in the commonwealth, were 
impannelled in terms of the late ſtatute. The de- 
| Fendant was cited to anſwer this charge on the 
- fourth of April; and on the ſame day, to anſwer 
a charge'of corruption brought againft him in the 
ordinary court of the Prætor Manlins. Marcellus 
appeared for him at the bar of the Pretor, and 
procured a delay until the other trial ſhould be 
ended. 


The 
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The court, as uſual, was held in the Forum HAP. 
or open market-place. There was a tribunal or — 


bench railed in for the judges. The whole ſpace 
was crowded with multitudes of the People. The 
proſecutors began with examining Caſſinius Schola, 
who had been in company with Clodius when he 
was killed. This witneſs gave direct evidence 
to the fact, and exaggerated the atrocity of the 
crime. Marcellus would have -croſs-queſtioned 
him; but the populace, and many others aſſembled 
in the crowd who favoured the proſecution, raiſed 
a menacing cry, which alarmed the accuſed and 
his counſel ſo much, that they claimed the pro- 
tection of the court. They were accordingly re- 
ceived within the rails, and the Judge applied to the 
Conſul, who had taken his ſtation near to the place 
of aſſembly, in order to reſtrain, by his preſence, 
any diſorders that might ariſe at the trial. Pom- 
- pey, who was then attended only by his Lictors, was 
himſelf likewiſe alarmed by that diſorderly ſhout, 
and ſaid, that, for the future, a proper force ſhould 
be provided to keep the peace. He accordingly, 
on the following day, filled every avenue, which 
led to the Forum, with men under arms; and, 
upon ſome tumult among the populace, gave an 
order that the place ſhould be cleared. And in the 

execution of this order, numbers were killed. 
Under the impreſſion made by this vigorous ex- 
ertion of power, the witneſſes continued to be ex- 
amined for two days without any diſturbance. 
Among theſe the inhabitants of Bovillæ, the fa- 
L 3 mily 
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CHAP. mily and relations of Clodius, with his wife Fulvia, 

2 were examined on the ſeveral circumftances that 

4 fell within their knowledge, and left no doubt re- 

| maining with reſpect to the fact. The minds. of 
men every day became more intent on the iſſue: 
ſo that, on the fourth day, when the parties were 
to plead, the ſhops and oſſices were ſnut, and all 
other buſineſs was ſuſpended in the city. 

There appeared for the proſecutors Appius Clau- 
dius, M. Antonius, and Valerius Nepos. They 
began at eight, and ſpoke till ten. For the defen- 
dant appeared Q. Hortenſius, M. Marcellus, M. 
Calidius, Fauſtus Sylla, M. Cato, and M. T. Ci- 
cero, of whom the laſt only attempted to ſpeak. 
Some were of opinion, that, as the fact was unde- 
niable, it ought- to be juſtified on the plea of politi- 
cal neceſſity or public expedience. Cicero himſelf 
thought this too bold a plea, and therefore choſe 
that of ſelf-defence, alleging that Clodins was the 
aggreſſor, and intended to aſſaſſinate Milo. It is 
remarked of this celebrated orator, that, practiſed 

: as he was, he began all his orations under conſi- 
derable ſolicitude and awe of his audience. On 
this occaſion, when he ſtood up to ſpeak, the par- 
tizans of Clodius, who were likewiſe inveterate 
enemies to himſelf, endeavoured to difconcert him 
with clamours and 'menacing cries. The unuſual 
parade of military guards, commanded by an of- 
ficer, who was ſuppoſed to be prejudiced againſt 
his client, it is ſaid, ſo far overcame and ſunk his 
ſpirit, that he ſpoke feebly, and concluded abrupt- 
ly; 
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ly; and that the ſpeech he actually made, was far cuar 
ſhort of that maſterly oration which he compoſed, — 


and afterwards publiſhed under the title of Milo's 
defence. 51 | 

The accuſed however, even in this alarming 
ſcene, ſtood at the bar with an undaunted coun- 
tenance ; and while every one elſe, in imitation 
of the Senators, appeared in mourning, he alone 
appeared in his ordinary dreſs. When judgment 
was given, and the ballots inſpected, it appeared 
that, of the Senators, twelve condemned, and ſix, 
or perhaps rather five, acquitted; of the Knights, 
thirteen condemned, and four acquitted; of the 
Tribuni Ararii, or repreſentatives of the Plebeian 
order, thirteen condemned, and three or four ac- 
quitted. And Milo, upon the whole, was con- 
demned by thirty-eight againſt thirteen. 

Before ſentence was pronounced, being ſtill at 
liberty to withdraw, he retired into exile, and fix- 
ed his reſidence at Marſeilles. Thither Cicero 
ſent him a copy of an oration in his defence, com- 
poſed at leiſure, as an effort of his eloquence, and 
a ſpecimen of what could be urged in the cauſe. 
The. packet containing this writing, it ſeems, was 
delivered or read to Milo while he ſat at dinner. 
„How lucky it was;” he ſaid, * that this oration 
« was not actually ſpoken, I ſhould not now have 
„been eating theſe excellent fiſh at Marſeilles '.”? 
Theſe marks of indifference make a ſtriking con- 

L 4 traſt 


1 Aſconius Pædianus et Argument. et Notis in Orat. pro Mil. Dio. Caff. 
Aib. xl, Plut. in Pompeio, Catone, &c. 
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CHA H AP. traſt to the figure which Cicero himſelf had exhi- 
— bited in his exile. If he could have thus trifted 


with apparent or unmerited diſgrace, that ſingle 
addition of conſtancy and force to his character 
would have undoubtedly placed him as high in the 
order of ſtateſmen, as, by the other parts of his 
character, he ſtands in the liſt of nne men 
and virtuous eitizens. 

Milo was likewiſe ſoon after condemned, in ab- 
ſence, by the Prætor, upon a charge of bribery 
and corruption. Some of his competitors, parti- 
cularly Hypſæus and Scipio, were brought to trial 
for the ſame offence. The Tribune Munatius 
Plancus and Pompeius Rufus were, at the expira- 
tion of their office, tried and condemned for the 
ſhare which they had in the affault which was 
committed on the houſe of M. Lepidus the Inter- 
rex, and in lighting the! my which err the 
e 33A 
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C HAP. XXIV. 


Conduct of Pompey in his quality of ſole Conſul.— 

Pretenſiont of Caeſar to be admitted as Candidate 
for the Office of Conſul, without reſigning his Pro- 
vince.—General Revolt of the Gaul. — Operations 
in that Country. —Blockade and Reduction of Ale- 
fra. —Diſribution of Ceſar , Army i in Gaul. 


JENFET; in his dignity of ſole Conſul, ha- CHAP. 
ving joined a legal authority to the perſonal — 


elevation which he always affected, poſſeſſed much 
of the influence and conſideration of a real mo- 
narch; and it would have been happy, perhaps, 
for the State, if he could have made ſuch a dig- 
nity hereditary, and a permanent part of the con- 
ſtitution, or given to the commonwealth that rea- 
ſonable mixture of kingly government, of which 
it appears to have ſtood ſo greatly in need. In his 
preſent elevation he roſe for a while above the par- 
tialities of a factious leader, and appeared to adopt 
that intereſt which the well adviſed ſovereign ever 
has in the ſupport of juſtice. He even ſeems to have 
ſtepped into the character of a prince, or to have 
conſidered himſelf as above the rank of a citizen. 
Among other inſtances of this ſort, is mentioned 
his haughty ſaying to Hypſzus, late candidate for 
the Conſulate, now under proſecution for bribery, 
who, as Pompey paſſed trom the bath to ſupper, 
put himſelf in his way to implore his protection, 
fs Detain me not,” he ſaid, © you only make ſupper 

66 to 
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CH A « to cool for no purpoſe . In the midſt of the 
4 ſolicitations of his courtiers and flatterers, he even 
ventured to diſpenſe with his own regulations. 
Contrary to the rule he himſelf had laid down for 
the direction of criminal trials, he furniſhed Muna- 
tius Plancus, when arraigned at the Prætor's bar, 
with a commendatory teſtimony. I cannot prefer 
this writing of Pompey,” ſaid Cato, eto the law 
e of which he himſelf is the author.“ On account 
of this ſaying, Plancus, when the Judges came to 
be incloſed, thought proper to include Cato among 
thoſe he rejected: the e was nevertheleſs con- 
demned , 0 
Beſides the enden * to tak paſt of- 
| Santos, or to deter thoſe who might be inclined to 
violate the laws, it was thought expedient alſo to 
leſſen the temptation to crimes; by which the pu- 
blic had of late been fo much aggrieved. . The 
principal ſource of the late diſorders appeared to 
be the avidity of candidates for thoſe offices of 
State, which led- immediately to the government 
of lucrative provinces. To remove this tempta- 
tion, it was ordained, at the ſuggeſtion of Pompey, 
that no man could have a Jucrative appointment 
till five years after the expiration of that office, 
whether of Conſul, Prætor, or Quæſtor, in conſe- 
quence of which he claimed a proportionate ſta- 
tion in the provinces. Feſt 5 
Before the enacting of this law, however, Pom- 


pey had the addreſs to e for himſelf a pro- 
longation 


1 Val. Max. lib. ix. c. 5. 
2 Plutarch. in Pompeio, p. 484. 
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longation of his government in Spain for five years. G HAP. 


This circumſtance, which continued to give him 
the command of an army abroad, while he like- 
wiſe bore the higheſt civil office in the State at 
home, ſet a very dangerous precedent for the com- 
monwealth, of which Cæſar was not ſlow to avail 
himſelf, | TY 

The commiſſion which was held by this adven- 
turer in Gaul was ſoon: to determine; and, ac- 
cording to the laws then in force, he muſt even 


reſign it before he could aſpire to the Conſulate, 


or pretend to cope with his rival in civil prefer- 


ments, It had been wilely ardained by the laws, 


that the perſons offering themſelves as candidates 
for the office of Conſul, ſhould appear in perſon 
to ſue for it; and that no man, without reſigning 
his military command and diſmiſſing his army, 
could enter the city, or even go beyond the limits 
of the province in which he had governed. By 
this regulation it was intended to prevent the 
conjunction of civil power in the State with the 
command of an army. Pompey, however, though 
veſted with ſuch a command in Spain, had con- 
trived to be exempted from the obſervance of this 


law; and, under pretence-that his office of gene- 


ral purveyor of corn for the Roman People did not 
cantine him to any ſtation, or if it did not extend 
to the whole empire, had at leaſt a particular re- 
ference to Italy, he ſtill continued to occupy the 
ſeat of general adminiſtration at Rome. 

Cæſar, to keep pace with his rival, openly aſpi- 


red to the ſame privilege which Pompey had en- 
Joyed, 


XXIV. 


Þ ie. 3 


—— 
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CHAP. joyed, and claimed, as a mere inſtance of equal 


XAIV. 


— 


treatment, what the other had obtained; but what, 
if beſtowed on himſelf, with his other advantages, 
muſt give him a great and immediate ſuperiority. 
The army attached to his perſon was already in the 
moſt advantageous ſituation for commanding the 
empire. The additon of Conſular power at Rome, 
to that of general in both the Gauls, was joining 


Italy, and the city itſelf, to his provinces, and put- 


ting him at once in poſſeſſion of the whole. Any op- 
poſition made to his authority as Conſul would be 
conſtrued as rebellion againſt the State, and juſtify 
recourſe to the arms which he bore at the very 
gates of Rome. Pompey would be driven at once 
from the helm of affairs to the command of a di- 
ſtant provinee, in which he, at moſt, could only 
defend himſelf; but not be in condition to con- 


teſt the ſovereignty, pither 3 in behalf of the Senate 


or himſelf. 


With theſe objects in his view, Cæſar inftrucked 
his partizans among the Tribunes to move, That, 


being continually engaged in a hazardous war, 


which required his preſence; and being neceſſarily 
detained abroad in the ſervice of his country, he. 
might be exempted from the law, which required 
the candidates for office to attend their canvaſs in 
perſon, and might therefore be admitted as candi- 
date for the Conſulſhip, without appearing at 
Rome, or CO SY himſelf of his power in the 
province. 

This propoſition was alalfciencty underſtood by 


the leading men of the Senate, and by the few 


who 
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who-joined with them in ſupport of the common- 
wealth. It was known to be intended that Cæ- 
ſar ſhould have a privilege of being elected Con- 
ſul, without reſigning his province, or diſmiſſing 
his army ; and they withſtood the motion as of the 
moſt dangerous conſequence. But Pompey, who 
ought likewiſe, for his own ſake, to have been a- 
larmed at the progreſs of Cæſar, and at the un- 
common advantage which he now attempted to 
gain, was either lulled into ſecurity by the arti- 
fices of his rival, or thought himſelf ſufficiently 
raiſed above any danger from this or any other 
quarter. He had accepted, in his own perſon, 
many unprecedented honours, and was poſlibly 
unwillingly to contend for forms, which, at ſome 
future period, might limit his own pretenſions. 
Cato loudly renewed the alarm which he had fre- 
quently given on the ſubject of Cœſar's deſigns. 
Cicero could not be neutral in any diſpute that 
ſhould arife between Cæſar and Pompey. He had 
been baniſhed by the one, and reſtored by the 
other. Beſides the perſonal obligation he owed to 
Pompey, his natural bias was on the ſide of the 
Senate, and for the ſupport of the forms which 
were provided for the ſafety of the commonwealth. 
On this occafion, however, he appears again will- 
ing to deceive himſelf, and dazzled with the court 
which Cœſar had paid to him for ſome time, with 
a view to this very queſtion ; he condemned the 
indiſcreet zeal of Cato, who, in his opinion, was 
ruining the cauſe of the republic by ſetting both 
Cæſar and Pompey at defiance, while he himlſelt, 
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by temporiſing, and by managing the inclinations 
of theſe parties, had ſecured them both in its in- 
tereſts. He ſtated the danger of a quarrel with 
Cæſar at this time, ſupported as he was by a power- 


ful army, and in the bowels of Italy; but did not 


conſider that he was then giving up, without a 
quarrel, all that, in the iſſue * __ . could 
be extorted. | 

The army of Cæſar was not then ſo well prepa- 
red to follow him againſt his country, nor he him- 
ſelf furniſhed with the ſame colours of juſtice, un- 
der which, upon the recall of the privilege now 
granted him, he afterwards made war on the com- 


-monwealth. To temporiſe, therefore, in this in- 
ſtance, was to give an enemy the time - neceſſary 


to ripen his plans for execution, or, rather, in ef- 
fect, to deliver up the republic, without a conteſt, 
to that fate which the councils which Cicero now 
flattered himſelf were ſo prudent, rendered almoſt 


inevitable. Under colour of this prudence, never- 


theleſs, Cicero, as well as Pompey, ſupported the 


Tribunes in their motion, and obtained for the 


Proconſul of Gaul the diſpenſation he deſired, to 
retain his army, while he offered himſelf a candi- 


date for the higheſt office of the ſtate at Rome. 


Czſar, immediately upon his arrival within the 
Alps in the beginning of winter, obſerving the 
diſtractions which upon the murder of Clodius 


took place in the city, affected much zeal for the 


laws which had been ſo groſsly violated, in that 
inſtance; and, under pretence of furniſhing him- 


ſelf with the means of ſupporting the State againſt 
thoſe 
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; thoſe who were inclined to diſturb it, ordered new gy a ep. 
levies in every part of his provinces, and made a ., 
\ conſiderable addition to his army; but, content- 


ö ed for the preſent with the privilege he had ob- 
t tained of ſuing for the Conſulate, without quit- 
) ting his province, or refigning his military power, 
1 he left the State, as before, apparently in the hands 

of Pompey ; and, in the middle of winter, on the 


R report of a general defection of all the Gauliſh 
1 nations, repaſſed the Alps. 
L Moſt of the nations that lay beyond the moun- 
7 tains of Auvergne, the original limits of the Ro- 
. man province, rouſed by the ſenſe of their preſent 
E condition, or by the cruel maſſacre lately execu- 
y ted in a part of their country, were actually in 
- arms. They had ſubmitted to Cæſar, or were ſe- 
J parately gained by him, under the ſpecious pre- 
y tence of alliance or protection againſt their ene- 
t mies; and with the title of ally, ſuffered him to 
1 become their maſter. But the violence with which 
e he had threatened the canton of the Carnutes , 
e for abſenting themſelves from the congreſs which 
0 he had formed on the Seine, and the mercileſs ſe- 
i verities executed by him againſt the unfortunate 
natives of the tract between the Rhine and the 
e Meuſe , convinced all the nations of Gaul, whe- 
je ther the voluntary or forced allies of Rome, that 
18 they were reduced to the condition of ſlaves; and 
e that every exertion they made for liberty was to 
at be 
* 1 Now Chartres. 
ſt 2 Now chiefly Liege and Guelderland. 
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A be puniſhed as a crime. They ſaw the folly of 
Wee their former diſſentions, and ſuſpended all their 
animoſities to enter into a general concert for their 
common ſafety. The occafion, they ſaid, was fa- 
vourable for the recovery of their country. The 
Romans were diſtracted at home, and Cæſar had 
ſufficient occupation in Italy. His army could not 
act in his abſence. The preſent time, they con- 
l cluded; was the favourable opportunity to ſhut out 
= | the Romans for ever beyond the Cevennes, or even 
N 
| 
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force them to retire within the Alps. 
All the nations on the Seine, the Loire, and the 
Garonne, quite round to the coaſt of the Britiſh 
channel, received theſe repreſentations with joy. 
They held private meetings, and inſtead of exchan- 
ging hoſtages, which would have been too public 
4 a meaſure, and have led to a diſcovery of their 
= deſigns, they plighted their faith by a more ſecret 
b form, commonly practiſed among them on great 
occaſions, that of preſſing their banners together. 
. | The people of the Carnutes undertook to be- 
. gin hoſtilities; and accordingly, on a day fixed, 
4 ſurpriſed the town of Genabum , where they put 
many Roman traders, together with the commiſſa. 
| ry-general of the army, to death. 
. Ilt was the cuſtom of the Gauls to oonvey inti- 
3 mation of ſuch events by means of a cry which 
1 they raiſed at the place of action, and repeated 
5 wherever the voice was heard, till paſſing almoſt 
| with the velocity of ſound itſelf, it gave the ſpee- 
| dieſt 
1 Chartres. 
2 Orleans. 
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dieſt information of what was done. In this man- 
ner intelligence of what had been tranſacted at 
Genabum at the riſing of the ſun, was, before 
night, propagated in every direction to the diſtance 
of a hundred and fixty miles, and put all the na- 
tions within this compaſs in a ferment. Its firſt 
and principal effects, however, were produced in 
the country of the Arverni :. Here Vercingeto- 
rix, a youth of heroic ſpirit and great capacity, aſ- 
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ſembled his retainers, took poſſeſſion of Gergovia, 


now Clermont, the capital of his country, and from 
thence ſent meſſengers in every direction to urge 
the execution of the meaſures lately concerted for 
the general freedom of Gaul. He himſelf, in re- 


turn for his zeal, being choſen the common head 


of the confederacy, fixed the quota of men and 
of arms to be furniſned by each ſeparate canton, 
and took hoſtages for the regular obſervance of 
the conditions to which the ſeveral parties had a- 
greed. iz | 

This/general, commander of the Gauls, having 
aſſembled a conſiderable army, ſent a part of his 
force to act on the Garonne, and to haraſs the fron- 
tiers of the Roman province on that fide, while he 
himſelf moved to the Loire, in order to rouſe the 
nations of that quarter to a proper ſenſe of the oc- 


caſion; and he accordingly brought to his ſtandard 


all the warriors of thoſe cantons which lay on the 

left of that river. His party on the Garonne, at 

the ſame time, were joined by all the nations of 
Vol. III. M Aquitania, 
2 Auvergne. | 
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&uae, Aquitania, and, in formidable numbers, threaten- 
— ed with immediate deſtruction the cities of Thou- 
louſe and Narbonne, or ſuch parts of their diſtricts 
at leaſt as were open to invaſion. | 
Thither Cefar, with all the forces he could aſ- 
| ſemble upon his return from. Italy, immediately 
il repaired ; and, having put the province of Nar- 
| bonne in a condition not to he inſulted, proceeded 
to give the enemy an alarm in their own country. 
4 His object was, if poſſible, to effect a junction with 
I the legions which he had left on the northern 
1 trontiers of his new acquiſitions. Thoſe legions 
could not be moved from their preſent poſition to 
favour his junction, without being expoſed to be 
cut off by the natives, Nor was it eaſy for him- 
felf, with the force under his command, to pene- 
trate through ſa many enemies as lay in his way to 
join them. It was yet winter, and the mountains 
were deeply covered with ſnow. - This circum- 
ſtance, although it increaſed his difficulties ; as it 
was likely to render the enemy ſecure, ſtill encou- 
raged him to make his attempt, He accordingly 
paſſed the mountains* which lay in his way, at a 
time when the ſnow, in many places, being ſix feet 
deep, was to be removed with ſhoyels, and when | 
that paſſage was ſuppoſed to be entirely impracti- | 


5 Mi... a „ = _— 


cable. After he had ſurmounted this difficulty, 
his object being to divert the attention of his ene- F 
my, he ſent his cavalry abroad in numerous par- 
ties, with fire and ſword, to lay waſte the country, 

and 
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and deftroy the people, with their habitations and CHA AP. 
effects. When he thought the alarm was ſuffi- — 2 


ciently ſpread, and muſt have reached the Gaul- 
iſh army on the Loire, pretending, that his pre- 
ſence was required in the province behind him, he 
gave the command of the troops in Auvergne to 
Decimus Brutus, then a young man; giving him 
orders at the ſame time to keep his parties abroad, 
and to continue to haraſs that diſtrict, as he him- 
ſelf had done. 

Having taken theſe meaſures to fix the attention 
of the enemy in one quarter, Cæſar, with a few 
_ attendants, made haſte to paſs in a different direc- 
tion to Vienna on the Rhone, where he was recei- 
ved by a party of horſe, which he had appointed 
at that place to wait his orders; and, under this 
_ eſcort, without halting by day or by night, he paſ- 
{ed by Bibractè x and the country of the Lingones?, 
to the neareſt quarter of his army in the north ; 
and while he was yet ſuppoſed to be in Auvergne, 
had actually afſembled his legions which had been 
diſtributed on the courſe of the Seine. 

Vercingetorix having notice that Cæſar, in this 
manner, had paſfed him, and that the Roman army 
on the Seine was in motion, and perceiving that the 
invaſion of his own country had been no more than 
a feint, and that the chief force of the enemy was 
to be expected from a different quarter, he reſumed 
the operations which he had intermitted on the 

M 2 Loire, 


1 Afterwards Auguſtodumim, now Autun. 
2 Langres. 
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CHAP. Loire, and endeavoured. to poſſeſs. himſelf of a 
XXIV 
w—— Polt in the territory of Bibracte, where the peo- 
ple ſtill profeſſed themſelves to be in the alliance 
of Rome. 

Cæſar, W the difiauley of procu- 
ring proviſions and forage ſo early in the ſeaſon, 
thought himſelf under a neceſſity of oppoſing the 
progreſs of the enemy. For this purpoſe he left 
his baggage, under the guard of two legions, at 
Agendicum*; and from thence, with the remain- 

der of the army, proceeded to Genabum?, leaving 
Trebonius by the way to take poſſeſſion of a town 
which the natiyes, after a little ſhow. of Seſtanee, 
had ſurrendered. 

Upon. his arrival before FO ny the Gauls, 
who were in arms at that place, reſolved to aban- 
don the town; and ſhutting the gates againſt the 
Romans on one fide, endeayoured to eſcape by the 

bridge of the Loire on the other. But Cæſar, ha- 
— ving intelligence of their deſign, while they were 
buſy in the execution of it, forced open a gate, of 
the town in their rear, and overtook them, while 
crowded together in the entrance and paſſage of the 
bridge, and in the narrow ſtreets which led to it, 
put the greater part to the ſword, and, under pre- 
tence of revenging the maſſacre of the Roman tra- 
ders, who had been cut off at this place, ordered 
that the town ſhould be deſtroyed. From thence 
he penetrated into the country of the  Bituri- 
| 2 | ges, 
1 Sens. 


2 Orleans, 7 
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ges *, on the left of the Loire; and, on his way to CHAP. 


Avaricum?, the principal ſtrong-hold in that quar- 
ter, forced every place that oppoſed his paſſage. 
Vercingetorix, obſerving the rapid progreſs of 
the Romans, and knowing that the Gauls, being 
without order or diſcipline, could not withſtand 
them in battle, declined an engagement, but en- 
deayoured to diſtreſs the enemy by delays and want 
of proviſions. He had authority enough with his 
countrymen to prevail on them to lay their own 
country waſte every where within many miles of 
Cæſar's route. And in compliance with his orders, 
twenty towns of the Bituriges were burnt in one 
day. Avaricum alone, contrary to his opinion, 
and at the earneſt requeſt of its inhabitants, who 
undertook to defend it to the laſt extremity, was 
ſpared. ' | | 
Thither, accordingly, Cæſar advanced as to the 
only prize that was left. He attacked the place, 
under great diſadvantage, in the midſt of a coun- 
try that was entirely laid waſte, and truſting for 
the daily ſubſiſtence of his army to the AÆdui be- 
yond the Loire, who, notwithſtanding their profeſ- 
fions, were far from being hearty in his cauſe, or 
diligent in ſending their ſupplies of proviſions to 
his camp. Such as they ſent were intercepted by 
Vercingetorix, who had occupied a ſtrong poſt 
with his army, and infeſted the highways with his 
parties. In theſe circumſtances, the Romans were 
M 3 ſometimes 


1 Now Berri. 
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CHAP. ſometimes reduced to great diſtreſs; Cæſar him- 
- ſelf, to pique the reſolution of his men, affect- 
ed a willingneſs to raiſe the ſiege, wheneyer they 
were pleaſed to intimate, that they could not en- 
dure their fatigues any longer: We are got in- 
« to a difficult fituation,”” he faid ; but if the 
troops are diſcouraged, I ſhall: withdraw.” To 
this affected tenderneſs for the ſufferings of the ar- 
my, he was every where anſwered, with intreaties 
that he would not diſhonous them, by ſuppoſing 
that any hardſhips could oblige them to forfeit the 
. character they had acquired by the labour of fo 
A many ſucceſsful campaigns. He accordingly conti- 
nued the attack of Avaricum, under all the diſcou- 
ragements to which he found himſelf expoſed, 
The place, ſituate in an angle, was covered on 
two ſides by a river and a moraſs, and was acceſ- 
fible only on the third. The walls of the town 
were ingeniouſly conſtructed with double frames, 
forming compartments or pannels of wood, filled 
up with maſanry and large blocks of ſtone. The 
maſonry ſecured the timber from fire, and the 
frames preſerved the maſonry againſt the effects of 
the battering ram, which could a& only on the 
ſtones contained within a ſingle pannel or diviſion 
of the frame, without ruining at once any conſi- 
derable part of the wall, or effecting a breach. 
The Roman army had to attack this wall by me- 
thods the moſt laborious and difficult, then practi- 
fed ; having a way to make, by a mound of ap- 
| proach, 
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proach, before they could aſcend to the level of cy ae. 
the battlements, or touch the walls, a work to be 


begun at a conſiderable diftance, in order to have 
an eaſy ſlope or aſcent, and requiring a breadth of 
above eighty feet, to admit ſufficient numbers in 
front *. The earth on the ſides of this mound was 
to be ſupported by timbers, hurdles, and faggots, 
and the workmen upon it were to be covered with 
mantlets and moveable pent-houſes. The beſie- 
ged, as this fabric aroſe, that they might ſtill over- 
top the befiegers, raiſed their walls by additional 
frames of wood, which they covered with raw 
hides, as a ſecurity againſt the arrows and burn- 
ing ſhafts which were darted againſt them. 

In this conteſt the works on both ſides were 
mounted up to the height of about eighty feet, 
and the beſieged ſtill endeavoured to preſerve their 
advantage, not only by raiſing their own battle- 
ments, but likewiſe by undermining and ſinking 
the mound of the beſiegers. They made galleries 
under the foundation of their own rampart to the 
bottom of the enemy's mound, by which they en- 
deavoured from below to remove the earth and 
other materials of the mound, as faſt as they 
were accumulated above. They came at the ſame 
time from their ſally-ports on different ſides of 
the mound, and endeavoured to ſet fire to the 
wood by which the earth was ſupported. In all 
theſe particulars ſhowing that they poſſeſſed the 
M 4 arts 
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cH4ar; arts of defence in common with ancient nations 1, 


Vercingetorix, alto, continued to haraſs the Ro- 
man army from without, intercepted their ſupply 
of proviſions, and, by paſling the river or the mo- 
raſs, maintained his communication with the town, 
and ſent in frequent relief. 

Notwithſtanding all theſe difficulties, Cæſar by 


| degrees brought forward and raiſed his mound of 


approach to the height of the battlements; ſo that 
by a fingle aſſault he might determine the fate of 
the town, And while both parties were prepar- 
ing for a laſt effort, he took his opportunity to 


Norm, as he frequently did, in the midſt of a heavy 


fall of rain. The beſieged, as he ſuppoſed, had 
taken ſhelter from the weather, and were in that 
inſtant put off their guard. He accordingly got 


. poſſeſſion of their defences with little refiſtance, 


and forced the parties who manned to retreat. The 
inhabitants, being driven from the walls, formed in 
the ſtreets, and the Romans who had entered on 
the ramparts, extending their line to the right and 
the left, were about to occupy the battlements - 
over the whole circumference of 'the place, when 
the garriſon, obſerving their danger, began to eſ- 
cape by the gates. In the confufion that follow- 
ed, the town was ſacked, and could make no re- 
ſiſtance. Of forty thouſand perſons who had ta- 
ken ſhelter in it, no more than eight hundred eſ- 
caped. This maſſacre . was joined to that lately 

f | performed 


x Cæſar de Bell. Gall. lib, vii. c. 22, &c. Vid. Thucidid, Hb. ii. in the 
Gege of Platza, | 
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performed at Genabum ; and under the pretence 
of completing the vengeance which was due for 
the murder of the Roman traders who were put 
to death at the breaking out of the preſent revolt, 
all the inhabitants of this place, without CER, 
were put to the ſword. 

The Gauls, as uſual on every calamitous event, 
were greatly diſheartened, and were about to de- 
ſpair of their cauſe, when their leader reminded 
them, that, contrary to his judgment, they had re- 
ſerved this place from the general devaſtation of 
the country, and had themſelves undertaken to 
defend it; but their loſs in this inſtance was the 
effect of miſtake, and might be retrieved by abler 
conduct. His authority as uſual roſe on the ill 
ſucceſs of councils which he had not- approved, 
and brought an acceſſion of numbers to his ſtand- 
ard, | e 

Cæſar, finding a conſiderable ſupply of ſtores 
and proviſions at Avaricum, remained ſome days 
to relieve and to refreſh his army. The country 
around him, however, being entirely laid waſte, 
or occupied by parties of the enemy, it became 
neceſſary for him to repaſs the Loire, and to open 
his communication with a country of which the 
inhabitants ſtill profeſſed to be in alliance with 
the Romans, and having had their poſſeſſions co- 
vered by the river from the incurſions of the ene- 
my in their late devaſtations, were ſtill in condi- 
tion to ſupply his camp. As in this movement he 
ſeemed to retire and to give up the ground he had 
diſputed 
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qr. diſputed with the prince of the Arverni, he pre- 
— tended that he was called to ſettle a diſpute which 


had ariſen among the Ædui, relating to the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the chief magiſtrate, or head of their 


canton. Having repaſſed to the right of the Loire 


without any loſs, he made a demand on his allies 
of that ſide for ten thouſand men on foot, and all 
the horſes they could furniſh. 

The Romans now had enemies on every quarter, 
and it was good policy to keep them divided, and 
to occupy them ſeparately. For this purpoſe Cæſar 
ſent four legions towards the Seine; while he him- 
ſelf took the route of Noviodunum x, at the conflu- 
ence of the Loire and Allier : and there leaving his 
money, ſpare horſes, and unneceſſary baggage, he 
continued his march on the banks of the Aller, 
with intention to paſs that river, and to invade the 
Arverni, from whom this revolt had originated, 
and whoſe chief was now at the head of it. This 
prince, knowing that the river Allier is never ford- 
able till autumn, and till the melting of ſnows on 


the Cevennes begin to abate, ordered all the brid- 


ges upon it to be demoliſhed, and hoped to pre- 
vent the Romans from paſling it during the great- 
er part of ſummer. As ſoon as Cæſar marched 
from Noviodunum, he preſented himſelf on the 
right of the Allier, and regulated his motions by 
that of the enemy on the oppoſite ſide. The two 


armies commonly . decamped, marched and en- 


ko at un in fight of each other; and Cæſar 
never 
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neyer affected to elude the vigilance of the Gauls, cn av. 
till he ſaw an opportunity to do ſo with advan- Vo, 


tage. 

It happened that one of the bridges on this ri- 
ver had been but imperfectly deſtroyed ; moſt of 
the piles were yet faſt in the ground and appeared 


above water; ſo that a paſſage might be effected 


in a few hours. The country around was woody, 
and furniſhed ſufficient cover, or place of ambuſh, 
to any number of men. From theſe circumſtances 
Ceſar conceived the deſign to over- reach his ene- 
my. He put his army 1n motion as uſual, but him- 
ſelf remained with a ſufficient detachment in the 
neighbourhood of the ruined bridge, which he 
meant to repair. In order that the Gauls might 
not be led to ſuſpect that any part of his army was 
left behind, he ordered that thoſe who were to 
move ſhould divide, and preſent the ſame number 
of ſeparate bodies, the ſame diſtinction of colours 
and ftandards, which they were accuſtomed to 
ſhow on a march of the whole army ; at the ſame 
time, as he knew that the Gauls would endeayour 
to keep pace with his motions ; in order to haſten 
and increaſe their diſtance from the place at which 
he meant to paſs the river, he ordered his people 


to make a quicker and a longer march than uſual, 


When he ſuppoſed that this feint or ſtratagem had 
taken its full effect, he began to work on the piles 
which were left in the river, and in a few hours 
repaired the bridge ſo effectually, that he paſſed 
with the diviſion of the army he had reſerved for 

this 
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c Ah this purpoſe, and inſtantly fortified a poſt to cover 


XXIV. 
— — 


them on the oppoſite bank. From thence he ſent 
orders to recall the main body; and by the time 
the enemy were appriſed of his deſign, had reuni- 
ted all his forces on the left of the river. 

Vercingetorix, as ſoon as he had intelligence 
that the Romans had paſſed the Allier, fell back 
to Gergovia *, the capital of his own principality, 
in order to take meaſures for the ſafety of that 
place. It being fituate on a height, having an 
aſcent of above a mile from the plain, and ſur- 
rounded by other hills, which made' part of the 


ſame ridge, he ordered a ſtone wall to be built 


ſix feet high about half way up the aſcent to the 
town, and encamped as many as the ſpace could 
contain within the circuit of this wall. He oc- 


. cupied the other hills at the ſame time with ſepa- 


rate bodies, having communications with each other 
and with the town. By this diſpoſition Cæſar 


found all the approaches of the place command- 


ed, and no poſſibility of inveſting the whole by 
lines of circumvallation, or by. any chain of poſts. 
But he pitched his camp at ſome diſtance from the 
foot of the hill, and from thence in a few days got 
poſſeſſion of a height in his way to the town, on 


which he poſted two legions, with a line of com- 
- munication, fortified on both its flanks, leading 


from his main encampment to this advanced ſta- 
tion. | | 


In 


1 Now ſuppoſed to be the-neighbourhood of Clermont. 
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In this poſture Cæſar foreſaw, that all the W CHAP. 


in his neighbourhood being in poſſeſſion of the 
enemy, while he preſſed upon the town, he him- 
ſelf might be hemmed in, and cut off from all the 
ſupplies neceſſary for the ſupport of his army. To 
preſerve his communication therefore with the Alli- 
er and the Loire, he ordered his allies from the op- 
poſite ſide of theſe rivers to advance with the forces 
he had formerly required of them, to occupy the 
country in his rear, and to cover his convoys. 
They accordingly took the field; but their lead- 
ers having been for ſome time inclined to favour 
the general cauſe of their country thought this 
a favourable opportunity to declare their inten- 
tions. Being arrived within thirty miles of Cæ- 
far's ſtation, they halted; and, upon a report 
which was induſtriouſly ſpread by their leaders, 
that the Roman general had murdered ſome of 
their countrymen who were already i in his camp, 
they put all the Romans who had joined them to 
death, and were reſolved to take part with their 
countrymen who were aſſembled for the defence 
of Gergovia. They had not yet moved to exe- 
cute this reſolution, when Ceſar, having notice of 
what they had done, and what was intended, with 
his uſual diligence arrived, after a march of thirty 
miles, with four legions and all his cavalry, in 
time to prevent their deſigns. Affecting ignorance 
of what had paſſed, he preſented himſelf as a 
friend; or thinking it ſafeſt for the preſent to diſ- 
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cHar, All the perſons who were ſaid to have been killed 
by his orders, convinced fuch as had been deceiv- 
ed of their error, and brought them, with the 
ſeeming cordiality of allies, to his camp. He alfo 
made a merit with the Ædui of this act of cle- 
mency towards their people; but found that the 
ſpirit of defection was not confined to theſe de- 
tachments; that it had pervaded the nation; that 
the violence committed in the camp was an effect 
of the reſolutions adopted by the whole people; 
that, in purſuance of the ſame meaſures, his pur- 
veyors and commiſſaries had been aſſaulted and 
pillaged even where they thought themſelves ſe- 
cure, as in a friend's country; and that, in ſhort, 
he could not any longer rely on TP affections of 
any. nation in Gaul. | 
Ihe leaders of the Ædui, however, on hearing 
of the lenity that was ſhown to ſuch of their 
people as were in the power of Cæſar, pretended 
to return to their duty; and Cæſar, not to break 
at once with the only ſuppoſed ally which remain- 
ed to him beyond the Cevennes, affected to con- 
fider the late diſorders as the effect of a mere po- 
= pular tumult, and declared himſelf willing to rely 
= on the wiſdom of the State itſelf for the repara- 
p tion of wrongs which a few ill-advifed perſons of 
= their country had committed, 

As to the immediate part he took in the war, 
this able commander appears, as uſual on many 
occaſions, to have truſted greatly to the ſuperi- 
ority of his troops, as well as to that of his own 

reputation 
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reputation and conduct as a general. His con- 
fidence in both was required in the higheſt de- 
gree to ſupport him in continuing, or even in at- 
tempting, a ſiege under his preſent difficulties, be- 
ſet by enemies numerous, increaſing, and in ap- 
pearance ably conducted; while he himfelf was 
deſerted by thofe who were reputed his friends. 

In his laſt march to repreſs the defection of his 
allies, he had left his own camp expoſed to the 
attacks of the enemy, and defended only by two 
legions againſt the whole force of ſo many nations 
as were aſſembled for the defence of Gergovia. 
Theſe did not neglect their opportunity in his ab- 
ſence, made a vigorous aſſault on his lines, and 
muſt have prevailed, if he had not returned with 
the utmoſt celerity for the relief of the few' by 
whom they were defended. 

With the ſame confidence in the ſuperiority gf 
his men, Cæſar ſoon afterwards made an attempt 
to force the wall, which, as has been mentioned, 
the Gauls had built on the aſcent of the hill which 
led to the town; and having made a feint on the 
oppoſite fide with part of his horſe, joined by the 
followers of the army mounted on horſeback, who 
ſhowed themfelves at a diſtance to appear like ca- 
valry, he drew the enemy from the place he meant 
to attack, actually paſſed the wall, and made him- 
ſelf maſter of part of their camp. A few of his 
men penetrated even into the town ; but not being 
ſipported, were ſurrounded and ſlain; even thoſe 
who had ſucceeded at firſt under favour of the 

feint 
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HAP. feint by which he had diverted the enemy's atten. 
ton, were, upon the return of the Gauls to the 
. defence of their camp, repulſed with conſiderable 
| loſs. In conſequence of this defeat, it was no 
longer doubtful that Cæſur would be under the 
neceſſity. of raiſing the ſiege. WW 
In order to begin his retreat without any ap- 
pearance of fear, he formed his army two days ſuc- 
ceſſively on the plain before his intrenchment, 
with a countenance which might be interpreted as 
an offer of battle to the enemy. On the third day 
he decamped; and, with the credit he derived 
from this ſpecies of defiance'or challenge, in three 
days he arrived at the Allier, repaired his bridge, 
and repaſſed undiſturbed. His paſſage of the ſame 
river, a ſhort time before, was eſteemed as a vic- 
tory, and his return, without having gained any 
advantage, and merely for the ſafety of his army, 
was undoubtedly to be conſidered as a defeat. The 
low ſtate of his fortunes, checked and baffled by a 
Gauliſh leader, yet a youth, and unexperienced, 
encouraged the nations on the right of the Loire, 
even while he was advancing towards them, to de- 
clare for the liberties of Gaul; and as a com- 
=_ mencement of. hoſtility, they carried off or rifled 
; | the treaſure he kept for the pay of his army, and 
= ſeized all the ſpare horſes and baggage which he 
= had left in Noyiodunum *, as a ſuppoſed place of 
ſecurity, at the confluence of two rivers the Allier 


| and the Loire. 
| | 


1 Nevers. 
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| He himſelf being yet incloſed between theſe c 1 a. 
two rivers, having enemies on every ſide, and no. 1 f 


magazines or ſtores for the ſupply of his army, de- 
liberated whether he ſhould not fall back on the 
province of Narbonne; but the danger to which 
he muſt expoſe Labienus, commanding a diviſion 
of the Roman army on the Seine, the difficulty 
of paſſing the mountains of Auvergne, then oc- 
cupied by his enemies, and the diſcredit which his 
arms muſt incur from ſuch a retreat, prevented 
him. He determined therefore to advance; paſſed 
the Loire by a ford above its confluence with the 
Allier ; found a conſiderable ſupply of proviſions 
and forage in the country of the Ædui, and con- 
tinued his march from thence to the Seine. 
Labienus, with the troops he commanded an that 
quarter, had beſieged Lutetia, the original germe 
from which the city of Paris has grown, then con- 
fined to a ſmall iſland in the Seine, and had made 


| ſome progreſs in the ſiege, when he heard of Cæ- 


{ar's retreat from Gergovia, of the defection of the 


Adui, and of preparations which were making by 


the nations on his right againſt himſelf. In theſe 
circumſtances, he laid aſide his deſign on Lutetia, 
and aſcended by the left of the Seine to the coun- 
try of the Senones, through which Cæſar was now 
advancing to meet him. In paſling the river at 
Melodunum *, he was attacked by the .enemy, but 


obtained a conſiderable victory; and, with the 


credit of this event in his fayour, continued his 
Vol. III. N march 
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CHAP. march to a place which is naw. called hens; near 
J-— to Which hie was ſoon afterwards joined by Cæſar. 


While the Romans were thus reuniting their 


ee on the Seine, Vercingetorix had paſſed the 
Loire, and held a general convention af the Gaul- 
iſh nations at Bibracté. He was attended: by de- 
puties of all the cantons from the Moſelle to the 
Loire, except the Treviri, Remi, and Lingones“. 
The firſt ſtood in awe of the Germans, who kept 


them in continual alarm. The two laſt profeſſed. 


an attachment to the Romans, wha were ſtill ma- 


ſters of the field in their neighhourhood. 
The leader af the Gauliſh confederacy being at 
this meeting confirmed in his command, made a 


requiſſtian for an augmentation of force, chiefly of 


eavalry, and/accordingly increaſed this part of his 
army to fifteen thouſand, Te the end that he 
might give the Romans. ſufficient occupation in 


their awn defence, he projected two ſeparate in- 


vaſions of the province of Narbonne; one to be 
executed hy-the: nations which lay between the 
Rhine and Garonne, towards Toulouſe ; the other, 
from the Soane and the upper parts of the Loire, 
towards Geneva and the left of the Rhone. He 
-bimfelf, though ſtill determined to avoid any ge- 
neral action, was to haraſs the enemy in their move- 
ments, and tai cut off their ſupplies of proviſions. 
Cæfar, on his part, wiſhed: to open his commu- 
nication with the Roman province, that he might 
Toy acceſs to . it t againſt the deſigns of the 
6 4 enemy, 
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enemy, * to avail himſelf of its as for CH, 


the ſubſiſtence of his army. For this purpoſe it 
was neceſſary for him to return, by the Soane and 
the Rhône, through a level country which was in 
poſſeſſion of the enemy, to whom he was greatly 
inferior in cavalry. He therefore ſent into Ger- 
many for à reinforcement of horſe; and the na- 
tires of that part of the continent being already 
ſenſihle, that wherever they were admitted to act 
as ſoldiers of fortune, they were qualifying them- 
ſelves. to act as maſters, without ſcruple beſtowed 
their ſeryices for or againſt any cauſe; two thou- 
ſand of them joined Cæſar, but fo ill mounted that. 
he was obliged to ſupply them with horſes, by bor-. 
rowing ſuch as belonged to his officers of infantry, 
and as many as could be ſpared from his cavalry, 
To compenſate their defect in horſes, the men 
were brave, and, in many of the operations which 
followed, turned the event of battles, and deter- 
mined. the fate af the war. 

The Roman army being thus badge Ceſar 
began his march to the fouthward; and having 
paſſed the heights at the ſources of the Seine, found 
the Gauls already poſted in three feparate divi- 
' lions, contiguous to the different routes he might 
take, and prepared with numerous flying parties of 
horſe, to haraſs him in any movement he ſhould 
make in their preſence. By continuing his march, 
he ſoon gave their leader an opportunity to try his 
fortune in a ſharp encounter, in which the whole 


cavalry of both armies came to be engaged. The 
N 2 Gauls 
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CHAP: Gauls were routed chiefly by the valour and ad- 
| a dreſs of the Germans, to whom even Cæſar him. 


felf aſcribed his victory. This event was deciſive 
in reſpect to the cavalry, that part of both armies 


on which it was ſuppoſed that the fate of the war 


muſt turn. And Vercingetorix, not to expoſe his 
infantry to the neceſſity of a general action, in- 
ſtantly retired to the heights from which the Seine, 
and a number of other rivers which mix with it 
before its confluence with the Marne, have their 
ſource. Cæſar, no longer apprehenſive of the ene- 
my's horſe, reſumed the confidence with which he 
always purſued his advantages, and followed his 
flying enemy into the ground he had choſen for 
his retreat. 

Vercingetorix, with his very numerous aſſem- 
blage from all the cantons of Gaul, took poſt at Al- 
eſia, a place raiſed on a hill at the confluence of two 
rivers; the point on which it ſtood being the ter- 
mination of a ridge which ſeparated the channels 


dy which theſe rivers deſcended to the plain. The 


fields on one ſide were level, on the other moun- 
tainous. The Gauls were crowded together on 
the declivity of the hill of Alefia, under the walls 
of a town, and in that poſition thought themſelves 
ſecure from attack. But not aware of the reſour- 
ces, enterprize, and genius of their enemy, while 
they endeavoured to render themſelves inacceſſible, 
they forgot that they had got into a place in which 
they might be cooped up; and Cæſar, unreſtrained 
in his motions, immediately began to ſurround 

| | them, 
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them, making a proper diſtribution of his army; AP. 
and employing working parties at once on a chain —_ 


of twenty-three poſts and redoubts. 
Vercingetorix, though too late, perceiving the 


diſadvantage of his own fituation, and the enemy's 


deſign, ſent his cavalry to collect what proviſions 


could be found in the neighbouring country; but 


theſe troops, in conſequence of their late defeat, 
not being able to keep the field againſt the Ro- 
man and German horſe, he propoſed to diminiſh 
the conſumption within his own lines by diſmiſ- 
ſing them altogether, giving them inſtructions to 
make the beſt of their way to their ſeveral cantons, 
and there to repreſent the condition in which they 
had left the army, and the neceſſity of making a 


great and ſpeedy effort from every quarter to re- 


lieve it. He had eighty thouſand men under his 
command, and might be able to ſubſiſt them for 
thirty days, and no longer. 

Cæſar, from the enemy's having ſent away their 
cavalry, concluded that they meant to act on the 
defenſive, and to remain in their preſent poſition 
until they could be relieved. With little appre- 
henſion of diſturbance, therefore, from an enemy 
ſo blocked up, he continued his operations; at 
once to ſecure his prey and to cover himſelf againſt 
any attempts which might be made to reſcue them. 
This great commander owed many of his diftin- 
guiſhed ſucceſſes to tt ſurprifing works which he 
executed ; ſo far exceeding the fears or apprehen- 
fions of his enemy, that they found themſelves un- 

= ON expectedly 
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AF. expectedly forced into difficulties with which they 
== were not prepared to conten. 

The Roman armies in general, and thofe' which 

ferved under Cæſar in particular, had learned to 

make war with the pick-ax and the ſhoyel, no leſs 

than with the javeline and the: fword, and were in- 

ured to prodigies of labour as well as of valour. 

In the preſent caſe they were made to execute 

lines of 'circumvallation and countervallation over 

an extent of twelve or fourteen: miles. They be- 

gan with digging, quite ound the foot of the hill, 

a ditch twenty feet wide, with perpendicular ſides, 

in order to prevent any furprite from the toten. At 

the diſtance of four hundred feet from this ditch, 

and beyond the reach: of the enemy's miſſiles, was 

drawn the line of -conntervallation, con ſiſting of a 

ditch fifteen feet wide, and a rampart twelve feet 

high, fumiſhed, as uſual, with a paliſade. At a 

proper diſtance from this fin hne whieh fronted 

the town, ſo as to leave à proper interval for the 

ladgement and forming of his army, he drew an- 

other line, 'confiſting of the fame parts and dimen- 

ſiong, fronting! the field. From the nature of the 

ground, part of theſe works were upon the halls, 

and part in the hollows or valleys; and the ditches, 

wherever the level permitted, ox — not - pt 

off the water, were allowed to be filled. 

As he had 'reaſon, as ſoon as the Aiſtred: of a 
blockade began to be felt, to expect from a gar- 
riſon, which exceeded his own: army in numbers, 

7 n to 1 from within; ; and; by the united 


exertions 
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exertions of all the Gauliſh nations in behalf of cg 


thek friends, every effort that could be made to 


relieve them from without; and as his own ——— 


confifting of no more tha fixty thouſand meh; 
could not equally man tliroughout all the works 


of ſo much extent, he thought it neceſſary to cover 


his Tifies with every ſpecies of outwork then prac- 
tiſed in the art of attack or defence, the en Zi. 


m, and the Stimuli: 


- The firſt were forked ſtakes, or Ares FRO of 
trees cut Hört and pointed to woufd thoſe who 
ſnould attempt to paſs them; they were planted 
in Weh I che Bottöm öf à diteh fue feet wide, 
and bound bt laftied ry to — theif — | 
ſeparately pulled up. 5 | 

The ſetottd, or lilize; ebnfifted of auge ſtakes 
ſharpened did thade hard in the fire, planted in 
tHe bottom of taßering or cottical holes, of which 
thete werk many tows placed in quincunx; ſo that 
a perſon WhO had paſſed in the interval of any two 
niet: heeeſfarfly fall into a third. This device was 
commonly maſked or concealed with Wender brufh- 
wood covered with earth. 

-The laſt, or the ſtimuli, were wooden mafts ſet © 


in the Fru and ſtück thick with barbed hooks, 


td faſteri or tear the fleſſi bf thoſe who attempted 
to paſs therm ili the night, or brew the , 
pfedUHα⁰j,õ -s. 

All theſe ſeveral werks, it e the Roman 
army completed, eonfiderably within the thirty 
days for which Vercingetorix had computed that 

N 4 His 
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CHAP. his proviſions might laſt. Both parties concerned 
TL, 1n this blockade, without. any attempt to haften 


the event, ſeemed to wait for. the ſeveral circum- 
ſtances on which they relied for the iſſue. _ Ceſar 
truſted to the effects of famine, and the Gauls to 
the aſſiſtance of their friends, who were in reality 


aſſembling in great numbers from. every quarter 


to effect their relief. They are ſaid to have muſ- 
tered at Bibracte* no leſs than two hundred and 
forty thouſand foot, with eight thouſand horſe. 
But if theſe numbers are not exaggerated, they 
may be conſidered as a proof how far thoſe nations 
were ignorant of the circumſtances on which the 
fortunes of armies really turn. The ſupreme com- 
mand of this multitude was given to Comius, a 
chieftain of one of the northern cantons, who ha- 


ving ſome time made war in conjunction with the 


Romans, owed the rank which he held in his own 
country to the favour of Cæſar, but could not re- 
fiſt the contagion of that general ardour with 
which his countrymen now roſe to recover theix 


freedom. 


While this great hoſt was aſſembling, the un- 


happy garriſon of Aleſia received no tidings of re- 


lief. Their proviſions being near exhauſted, they 
began to deſpair of ſuccour. A council was held 
to deliberate on the part they ſhould take, and to 
form ſome plan of eſcape. Some were of opinion 


that they ought to ſurrender themſelves, and to 


implore the victor's mercy. Others, that they 
| ſhould 
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mould make a general ſally, endeavour to cut their cx a HAP. 
way through the enemy, and eſcape or periſh with —_ 


ſwords in their hands. Critognatus, a warrior of 


rank from the canton of the Arverni *, treated the 


opinion of thoſe who propoſed to ſurrender as 
mean and daſtardly ; that of the ſecond, as brave 
rather in appearance than in reality. Bravery,” 
he ſaid, does not conſiſt in ſudden efforts of im- 


« patience and deſpair, but in firmly enduring - 


« for any length of time what the circumſtances 
« of war may require. Shall we think merely, 


« becauſe we have no communication with our 


« friends, that they have deſerted us, and do not 


« intend to make any effort to fave us? Againſt. 
«* whom do you think Cæſar bath conſtructed ſo 


« many works in his rear? Againſt whom does 
* he man them in your fight with ſo much care? 
He has intelligence, although you have not, that 
« a powerful army is preparing to relieve you. 


« Take courage, and wait the coming of your. 


friends. Even if your proviſions ſhould, fail, 
_ « the example of former times will point out a re- 
« ſource. Your anceſtors, being ſurrounded by the 


« armies of the Cimbri and the Teutones, rather 
« than ſurrender themſelves, fed on the bodies of 
« thoſe who were unſerviceable in the war; and 
“ by this expedient held out till the enemy was 
« obliged to retixe. And yet, on that occaſion, 
* our anceſtors had leſs cauſe than we have to 


* make every effort of conſtancy and fortitude. 
« Their 


z Auvergne. 
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Sei enemies were paſſing; nd meant only to! 
«. plunder a country which they were ſoon to 
* banden; ou enefiies come to bind us in Per. 
% pettial chains, atid to eſtabliſn a mn. at 
« hien human nature rfevolts. “?? 


The Gauls kept their reſdlution to hold nt, but 


rejected the means that were propoſed to ſupply 


theit necefſitics; or reſerved theth for a time of 


greuter extremity. Thie propbſition of Critogtratus 
is, by Ceſar,” who was” himſelf the unpropoked 


author of ſo much diſtreſs, and who cofttihued, 


— ER armies; . Bad 939 FD 


without remorſe, to grutify His aribitiôn, at the Ex- 


penee ef ſo” much blood, mentivited with Hottdr | 
as am act of nefaribus cruelty i. 96 much ate men 


affeQed with appearaſites whith Moth the fttihgi- 


nation more/tHEH with the teal meaſure of whit is 


hartful to mankind. What followed; However, 
was probably no 166" ctuel orf the part ôf the 
Gaaliſn army, than it was on the part of Ctefar 


himſelf; the firſt, to leſſen the conſumptioſt of 
food; rhiwed: out the women, children, and titan 


ed inhabitants of the town, to the” metey of tue 
enemy; and Clit, itt order to accumulate the 


ſufferings of the beſleged, would ritithet relieve 
nor ſuffer theſe helplefs victtftts to pafs. Frötn 
this eitcumſtance we may prefiithe, although it is 
not mentioned, that they muſt 'have: petiffled a 


ſpectacle of extreme fuffering and bs — Itt the 


? 38 
— 


1 Nec dds videtur oratio Critognati propter ejus fingularem ac 
nefariam crudelitatem, De Bell. Gall. Ub, vii. c. 76. 3 1 
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In the midſt of theſe extremities, Comius, with G HAE 


the united force of the Gauliſn nations, at laſt ap- 
peared for the relief of Aleſia, and with their mul- 
titudes covered the neghbouting hills. Being fa- 
voured by the nature of the ground, they were 
enabled to advance within five hundred paces, or 
leſs than half a mile, of Cæſar's lines. On the fol- 
lowing day the cavalry on both fides began to act. 
The Gauliſh Rorfe, kruſting to their ſuperiority in 
numbers, or to the defenſive plan which the RO. 
mars were likely to follow on the-preſent-occahen, 
drew forth on the plain below the town; and prov 
pofed to enedurage their friends by braving the 
enemy. Cefar thought! it neveffary te repeł this 
ſpeoies of inſult, and ſent his en vary te accept the 
challenge; An action begatP8bont'/toon; daft. 
ed till the ſenting of the fan, When the Gaulifiy 
horſe; who tilt then had maintalged the fight with 
great obſtinacy and valeur, being taken in flak by 
the Germans w Were in the ſervice of Cefar, 
were obliged to give way. Both fdes, on this be- 
caſlon, had mixed parties of infantry with therr 
horſe ;/ and the'Caulifly foot whe were engaged ir 


this action, being now abandoned to the ſwords of! 


the enemy, fled in t hi _ p to theirexr' 
of their owny army. 1697: not you; 
Aſter this ation bash RY i a diy" Ard & 
night; dut it appeared that, during this inverval, 
the Gauliſh army in the ffeld were collecting fug- 


gots and hurdles to fill up te trenches of Cœfar, 


and preparing graplings to tear down the palifade 


and 
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CHAP. and the parapet; and that they only waited till 

eſe preparations ſhould be finiſhed to make a vi- 
gorous effort to open the way to their friends or 
raiſe the blockade. They accordingly came down 
in the middle of the night, and, with a great ſhout, 
the only fignal they ſuppoſed could be underſtood 
by thoſe who were ſhut up in the town, gave a ge- 
neral aſſault on Cæſar's line of circumvallation, as 
far as their numbers could embrace it, and with- 
out any choice of place. 

Ceſar had aſſigned to every legion and ſeparate 
body of men their ſtation, and, to render them fa- 
miliar with the diſpoſition he had made, had re- 
peatedly rouſed, and taught them to repair to their 
poſts of alarm; he had placed Mark Antony and 
Trebonius, with a body of reſerve, to ſuccour any 
part of the lines that might be in danger of being 
forced. So prepared, he now received, without 
any ſurpriſe, the general aſſault of the Gauls. His 
men ſuffered conſiderably from the firſt ſnower of 
miſſiles that came from ſo numerous an enemy; but 
as ſoon as the aſſailants advanced to the outworks, 

and felt themſelves entangled in the ſnares which 
had been laid for them, and againſt which they 
had taken no precaution, they were ſenſible that 
they fought at a great diſadvantage, and deſiſted 
at once from this raſh and inconſiderate attempt. 

Meanwhile the beſieged, in anxious expectation 
of what was to paſs in the field, having heard the 
ſhout that was raiſed by their friends, and having 
returned it to make known their own intention, 

| to 
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to co- operate in every attack, inſtantly began to cu Av. 


employ the preparations which they likewiſe had 
made to fill up the trenches, or force the lines. 
They continued, during the greater part of the 
night, to caſt ſuch materials as they could throw 
into the broad ditch or moat which covered the 
enemy's works; but, when day appeared, ſeeing 
that their friends had retired, without making any 
impreſſion on the exterior line, they too, not to ex- 
poſe themſelves in an attempt in which they were 
not to be ſeconded, withdrew to their ſtation on 
the hill. ; 

From this diſappointment the Gauls, both with- 
in and without the blockade, were ſenſible of their 

error in having made an attack before they had ex- 
amined the enemy's cover. To correct this mil 
take, they viſited the whole circumference of Cæ- 
far's lines. They obſerved, in a particular place, 
that the exterior intrenchment was interrupted by 
a hill which it could not embrace without making 
a great circuit. That Cæſar, to avoid ſo great an 
addition to his labour, and ſo much outline to de- 
fend, had ſtationed two legions in that place with 
their uſual encampment, forming a kind of fortreſs 
on the ſummit of the hill, ſufficient to compenſate 
the' diſcontinuance of his lines on that fide. 

This place was choſen by the Gauls for a ſecond 
and better concerted attempt than the firſt ; and 
they determined, inſtead of the night to make 
their attack at noon-day, when the enemy were 
moſt likely to be off their guard. Five-and-fifty 

| | thouſand 
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SHA, thouſand men were ſeledted for this ſervice ; and 
us besan their merch. early in tbe; night, arri- 


ved at their ground befare break of day, and lay 


eoncealed under a ridge of hills till noon. At this 


time they came forward, furniſhed not only with 
srappling-irons. to tear down the paliſade, which 
was formed on the parapet, but with! hurdles and 


faggots ta fill up the diteh, and to ſmother the ſti- 
muli fram Which * had dame much in dthejr 


former attacks; | + 
Cæſar, though not chewy, off 155 guard, either 


by the time of the day, or by his former ſucceſs, 
was ſenſible, that he was now- attacked in his 


weakeſt place. He ordered Labienus inſtantly, 


with fix cahorts, to ſupport the legions that were 
. - poſted in that ſtation; and as he had reaſon to ex - 
pect, at the ſame time, a general aſſault, both from 


within and from without his lines, to favour this 
principal attack, he ordered every ſeparate body to 
its poſt of alarm; and he himſelf, with a conſider 


able reſerve, took a ſtation from which he could 


beſt obſerve the whole, and be ready to ſuſtain 


any part that was preſſecl. He had given Labie- 


nus inſtructians, in caſe he found that the intrench- 
ment of the camp could not be defended, to ſally 
forth, and bring the action to that iſſue, in which 
the Ramans were generally found to have an ad- 
vantage by mixing with the enemy ſword in 
The Gauls, who were ſhut up on the heights of 


Aleſla, being prepared to ſecond the attempts of 


their 
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their friends in the field, began the action on their cap. 
part nearly about the ſame time; and the Romans, AY, 
being alarmed with hoſtile eries and ſhouts, at 
once both in their front and in their rear, were in 
danger of being ſeized with a panic, from Which 

the beſt troops, on gceaſion, are net exempted. 


Labienus was ſo much preſſed Where the Gauls 
made their prineipal effort, that Cœſar ſuceeſſive- 


ly detached twa ſeveral parties from his reſerve to 


ſuſtajn him. Firſt, a bady of ſix cohorts under 
Decimus Brutus, and afterwards a body of ſeven 
cohorts under Fabius. At length, upon receiving 
information that Labienus had not been able to 
prevent the enemy from paſſing the intrenchment, 


but that he meant, with all the troops who had 
joined him from different ſtations, amounting to 


nine · and- thirty cohorts, to make a general fally 
according to his inſtructions, and ta mix with the 
enemy ſword in hand; Czfar himſelf inſtantly mo- 
ved to ſupport him. 

He had by this time obſerved, that the enemy, 
by a groſs miſconduct, had made no feint or no 
attempt on any other part of the lines to favour 
their principal attack; and he therefore, with thoſe 


he ſtill retained as a body of reſerve, not only left 


the poſt of obſervation he had taken in the be- 
ginning of the action, but ventured even to un- 
furniſſi ſome other parts of the line as he paſſed, 
and advanced with great rapidity to join in = 
ſally which Labienus was about to attempt. 


ai coming he was known from afar by the con- 
ſpicuous 
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CHAP. ſpicuous dreſs which he generally wore in time of 
* 1 action; and his arrival, on this occaſion, with the 
ociafbetinent which he brought, greatly animated 
that part of his army which had begun to deſpair 
of the event. He had, in this critical moment, 
with his uſual genius and preſence of mind, order- 
eld his.cavalry to paſs the intrenchment; and, with 
a circuit in the field, while the foot were engaged 
in front, to take the enemy in flank or in the rear. 
If the event had been otherwiſe doubtful, this 
movement alone, it is probable, muſt have ſecured 
it in his favour. The Gauls, although in the at- 
tack they had advanced with ardour, yet loſt cou- 
rage entirely, when they found themſelves aſſailed 
and put upon their defence. Without any attempt 
bp to reſiſt the cavalry, which came upon their flank 
=. or rear, they took to * and were purſued with 
great ſlaughter. 
| ; This flight at onee decided the fate of both at- 
tempts ; whether of the Gauls, who were ſhut up 
in Aleſia, or of their countrymen, who had come 
to their relief. During the night, thoſe in the 
field, diſcomfited by their repulſe, were ſepara- 
ting, and leaving their chieftains, or diſperſing in 
different directions. Many fell a prey to the par- 
. ties who were ſent in purſuit of them. Thoſe 
5 from within the lines, who had ſuffered ſo long a 
A | blockade, now ſeeing all their hopes of relief at 
| | an end, were no longer diſpoſed to contend with 
their fate. Vercingetorix, having aſſembled the 


leaders together, told them, That, as he had un- 
dertaken 
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dertaken this war, not from motives of private q HA. 
if XXIV. 


ambition, but from an earneſt deſire to reſtore, 
he could, the freedom of his country, ſo he was 
now ready to become a ſacrifice for the relief of 
his countrymen, and in any manner they thought 
proper to diſpoſe of bim, whether alive or dead, 
was willing to be made the means of appeafing the 
victor's rage. nee n 

At this conſultation it was determined to ſur- 
render; and Vercingetorix ſuffered himſelf to be 
delivered up. With reſpect to the treatment he 
received, Cæſar is ſilent; but it is probable, that, 
like other captive chiefs, on ſuch occafions, he was 
deſtined to grace the future triumph of his con- 
queror'; though, upon a fair review of the parts 


they had ſeverally acted, likely to furniſh a com- 


pariſon not altogether to his advantage, and in ſome 
reſpects fit to obſcure his glory. 

The priſoners in general, except thoſe who be- 
longed to the cantons of the Aduij and Arverni, 
underwent the ordinary fate to which captives, in 


_ thoſe times, were deſtined, being expoſed to ſale, 


or diſtributed as plunder among the troops. As 
for the priſoners of the Ædui and Arverni, they 
were reſerved by Cæſar, on the. preſent occaſion, 
as hoſtages for the. ſubmiſſion of their reſpective 
cantons, and for an immediate ſupply of proviſions 
exacted from thence, 


Vox. III. » . CHAP, 
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C HAP. XXV, 

Cæſar remains in Gaul. Nompey Wen Scipio for 
Colleague in the Conſulate.—Succeſion of Servius 
Sulpicius and M. Claudius Marcellus.—Arrange- 
ment for the Provinces.—Motion to recall Cæſar. 
— Continued Debates in the Senate. — Operation, 
of Ceſar in Gaul. Intrigues in the City.— Af. 
fairs in the other Provinces.—-Campaign of Ci- 
cero.—Succeſhon of Conſuls.—State- of Parties in 
the City and in the Senate. Arrival of Ceſar in 

| Traly in the Spring. Return to Gaul.—Parts 

' with two Legions to Pompey and the Senate.— 
Alarm of Ceſar's March.—The Conſul Marcel. 
lus commits his Sword to me 


CHAP. E ſeventh and the moſt ditßeult campaign 
— XXV. 
— — of the war in Gaul being now at an end, 


Cæſar ſent Labienus, with two legions beyond the 
Soane 1 Caius Fabius, with two more, to the ſources 
of the FINER and the Meuſe; other officers with 
"ſeparate bodies, amounting in al to three legions, 
into different ſtations beyond the Loire, and to- 
wards the Garonne ; Quintus Tullius Cicero, with 
ſome other officers, to a ſtation allotted them on 


| | the Soane , r to ſuperintend the formation of ma- 
= gazines and the ſupply of proviſions, which were 
= 0 chiefly tranſported by the navigation of that ri- 

= Ver. 
Ds Ceſar 
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Duæſar himſelf not having any immediate object c HAP. 
of equal importance with that of ſecuring the poſ- — - 


ſeſſion he had gained of a country ſo extenſive and 
populous, and which, though with the title only 
of a Roman Proconſul, gave him the ſtate and re- 
ſources of a great monarch; determined to paſs 
the winter on this ſide of the Alps. His exclu- 
ſion from the Conſulate, whilſt he retained his pro- 
vince with the command of an army, was diſpen- 
ſed with: But the time was not yet come for him 
to avail himſelf of his privilege; and he was will- 
ing, by remaining at a diſtance, to ſhun the no- 
tice of parties, who were known to obſerve his 
ſteps, and to ſtate every advance he made to power 


as matter of public alarm. He nevertheleſs did 


not ſuffer any thing of moment to paſs in the city, 


without taking ſome part in it by means of his 


agents and partizans, and was continually employed 


in gaining to his intereſts all thoſe who were likely 


to come into office, or who, by their perſonal con- 
ſideration, were of any importance in the State, 


and ever ſtrove to exclude from the magiſtracy all 
-fuch as were diſinclined to favour his own preten- 


ſions , or who could not be gained to his party. 
Pompey had now, for ſome months, exerciſed 


the office of ſole Conſul. In that time he had, in 
ſome meaſure, reſtored the energy of government, 


and had employed his own power with modera- 


tion, as well as vigour. - He had ſhown himſelf 
qualified to act the part of an excellent prince, 
h ill qualified to endure the equality of pre- 


l O2 tenſion, 
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ena tenſion, which is claimed by the citizens of a com, 
237% monwealth. His continual defire of unprecedent- 
ed diſtinction was one of the evils that diſtreſſed 
the republic; This evil, however, was partly mi- 
figated by the facility with which he reſigned the 
powers to which his vanity, more than his love of 
dominion, made him aſpire. Having enjoyed his 
preſent dignity from the firſt of March to the be- 
ginning of Auguſt, he took for colleague his fa- 
ther-in-law Metellus Scipio, ſuſpending the proſe- 
cution under which this fenator then lay, for bri- 
bery; in ſoliciting votes at a preceding election. 
g The newly elected colleague of Pompey, deſi- 
| rous to ſignalize his Conſulate by ſome act of re- 
formation, moved and obtained the repeal of the 
law, in which Clodius had fo greatly circumſcri- 
bed the power of the Cenſors; and he attempted 5 
to revive the authority of this magiſtracy, but in 
yain. Few citizens, now in public view, could 
bear the rigorous inſpection of this once awful 
Tribunal, as few had the courage to undertake or 
to exerciſe its truſt. The inftitution accordingly 
had fallen into diſuſe, as being ill ſuited to the 
times. There being few of the People who were 
either fit to cenſure, or who could bear to be cen- 
ſured, it was not in the. power of laws to revive 
what the general ſenſe and manners a the age 
had aboliſhed. | 
Diſorders ariſing from the weakneſs of govern- 
ment had come to that extreme at which ſtates 


muſt either correct themſolyes, or undergo ſome 
fatal 
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fatal change, The example of puniſhments in- CHAP. 
flicted, and of proſecutions {till carried on againſt * 2 
perſons lately in public ſtation, for the illegal me- 

thods employed at elections, deterred many from 
offering themſelves for any of the offices of State; 

and the late law, debarring Conſuls, Prætors, or 

other magiſtrates, from any provincial appoint- 

ments for five years after the expiration of their 

term, removed one powerful motive by which ci- 

tizens were induced to ſeek for ſuch honours. 

At the elections for the enſuing year only three 
candidates appeared; M. Marcellus, Servius Sul- 
picius and M. Cato: all of them ſuppoſed to be of 
the Senatorian party; but very differently conſi- 
dered by thoſe who now endeavoured to rule the 
State. Marcellus had, in fact, recommended him- 

/ #lf t to Pompey ; ; and Sulpieius, as afterwards ap- 
peared, had been gained by Cæſar; and the inte- 
teſts of theſe candidates were warmly eſpouſed by 
doth their powerful patrons, in the preſent conteſt, 
in oppoſition to Cato, whoſe ſuccels might have 
proved a conſiderable obſtruction to the defigns of 
either. 

It is obſerved of this competition, that it was 
carried on without bribery or tumult. As the com- 
petitors were ſuppoſed to be all of the Senatorian 
party, the Senators thought their intereſt. ſecure 
whichever of the candidates ſhould prevail. And 
as the Senatorian patty divided upon the occaſion, 
the influence of Cæſar and Pompey united againſt 
Cato, eafily caſt the balance on the fide of Sulpi- 
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cius and Marcellus. Their antagoniſt, during the 


competition, continued in the ſame habits of friend- 


ſhip as uſual with both; and when the choice was 
decided in their- fayour, inſtead of. withdrawing 
from public view, as was common under ſuch dif. 
appointments, from the place of election, he paſſed 
to the field of Mars, ſtript, went to exercife as uſual, 
and continued from thence forward to frequent the 


Forum in his common undrefs. To thoſe who con- 


Serv. 

eius, * 
Claud. Mar- 
cellus, Coſſ. 


doled with him, or preſſed him to continue his ſuit 
for another year, as he had done when firſt diſap- 
pointed of the Prætorſhip, he made anſwer, That 


he thought it was the part of a good man to under- 


take the public ſervice, whenever he was intruſted 


with it, and to make his willingneſs known, but 


not to court the public for employments as a bY 
vour to himfelf. The people,” he ſaid; © 


" the es that they —— me the Precortip 


% have made a free choice, a it appears that I 
« muſt either violate my own mind, or renounce 


e their ſuffrage. My own mind is of more con- 


« ſequence to me than their favour; but, if I re- 


„ tain my character, I ſhall not be ſo unreaſonable 
as to expect conſideration from pon to iin 
it is not agreeable“ “ 

. 2 : 


When the new Conſuls were revered: into of- 
1005 their immediate predeceffors being by the late 
act precluded for five years from holding any pro- 
ene ant Wt it became- neceſſary to fill ſta- 
* +>. & "=" FITTED Bits bt. SLE x trons 


EL 1 Plotarch, i in 3 p- 268, 
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tions of this ſort with thoſe who had formerly been HA 
in office, and who hitherto had not been appoint- — 5 
ed to any commiſſion abroad. Accordingly Bibu- 
lus, who had been the colleague of Cæſar in his 
Conſulate, was appointed to the government of 
Syria, vacant by the death of Craſſus. Cicero was 
named to ſucceed Appius Claudius in Cilicia and 
Cyprus, Atius Varus was appointed Prætor in 
Africa, and P. Cornelius Spinther in Achaia. 
Pompey, who had hitherto enjoyed a diſpenſation 
from the law, in continuing to hold by his lieu- 
tenants the government and command of the ar- 
my in Spain, while he held the dignity of Conſul 
in the city, now profeſſed an intention to take poſ- 


| Teffion of his Spaniſh province in perſon, and he 


actually took his depattute from Rome for this 
purpoſe; but was induced to ſuſpend his journey 
by a motion, which was made in the Senate by 
Marcellus, ſoon after his acceſſion to the office of 
Conſul, on which he was then entered. 

This motion related to Cæſar, who was now in 
poſſeſſion of a very important privilege, entitling 
him to ſue for the Conſulate, without reſigning the 
command of his army. His view in coveting this 
privilege; his continual augmentation of the troops 
in his province; his addreſs in attaching the army 
to himſelf; his inſinuation; his liberality ; his aſ- 
ſiduity to gain every perſon that could be won, and 
to preclude from power evety one likely to oppoſe 
himſelf: the whole tendency of his conduct, and 
the enormous power he had acquired, began to 
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c Hap. be noticed by the moſt inattentive, and gave a ge- 


neral alarm. What Cato had ſo often repreſented, 
without any effect, began to be generally percei- 
ved; and perſons, who had formerly temporiſed, or 
thought to conciliate Cziar by conceſſions, were 
deſirous now to recall-their gifts, or to remove him 
from the poſt of enormous advantage he had gained. 
Many members of the Senate had become remiſs 

in their attendance, and regardleſs even of their 
own political intereſts. . The few who exerted 
themſelves, were diſtracted with perſonal jealouſies 
and diſtruſt of each other. Cicero in particular, 
who before his baniſhment had been ſtrenuous on 
the ſide of public order, now grown timorous from 
the ſufferings he had incurred, was chiefly atten- 
tive to his own ſafety, which he ſtudied by paying 
his court to the prevailing powers. There was no 
bar in Cæſar's way, beſide the great conſideration 
and the jealouſy of Pompey, who had been hither- 
to ſubſervient to his deſigns, and even aſſiſted him 
in procuring his privilege to ſtand for the Conſu- 
late in abſence; but now ſaw its tendency, and 
wiſhed to withdraw it. It was probably, therefore, 
with the approbation of Pompey, though after his 
departure from Rome, that the Conſul Marcellus, 
while the Senate was deliberating on other re- 
moves and appointments in the provincial govern- 
ments, propoſed that, the war in Gaul being ſiniſh - 
ed, Cæſar in particular ſhould be reealled; or, if 
his friends infiſted on his being continued in his 
command, that he ſhould not be admitted on the 


litt of candidates for the Conſulate, until he com- 
pPlied 
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plied with the law, and preſented himſelf perſonal- cy Aer 


ly for this purpoſe. 
This motion gave riſe in the Senate to warm 
debates, which were frequently adjourned, and as 
often reſumed. The Conſul Sulpicius, ſupport- 
ed by ſuch of the Tribunes as were in the inte- 
reſt of Cæſar, oppoſed the motion. Pompey bim- 
ſelf, under pretence that he waited the iflue of 
theſe debates, ſtapped ſhort in his Journey to Spain, 
paſſed ſome time at Ariminum in reviewing: the 
new. levies which were deſtined. to reinforce the 
| aroops of his province; and at laſt, being ſum- 
moned to attend the Senate on the fifteenth of Au- 
guſt, to conſider of the pe eee > 
be returned to Rome. 
On this day, Pompey affected to cemure the 
Ws with which it had been propoſed to recall, 
defore the expiration of his term, an officer legally 
appointed. He at the ſame time acknowledged his 
opinion, that Cæſar ought not to unite the govern- 
ment of a province, and the command of an army 
with the dignity of Conſul ; but diſſuaded the Se- 
nate from taking any immediate reſolution on that 
head. The debate was adjourned to the firſt of Sep- 
tember. Then no meeting of the Senate could be 
formed; but as ſoon as the ſubject was again re- 
ſumed, the late Conſul Cornelius Scipio, the fa- 
ther-in-law to Pampey, propoſed, that on the firſt 
of March, wken the perſons deſtined to ſucceed 
the 


1 Cicer. Epiſt. ad Familiar. lib, viii. ep. 4. Dio. Caſſ. lihs iv. c. 58, 59- 
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c HA re r the preſent Conſuls muſt have entered on office, 4 


-- day ſhould be fixed ſpecially to conſider of the 
province of Gaul; and moved that this queſtion 
ſhould be then ſues in preference to any other 
buſineſs whatever. Marcellus accordingly pre- 
pared, and laid before the Senate a decree for this 
purpole on the laſt of September. By the firſt clauſe 
of this decree, the Conſuls elected for the enſuing 
year were required, on the firſt of March, to move 
in the Senate the conſideration of the Conſular pro- 
vinces, to admit no other buſineſs to precede or to 
be joined with this, and to ſuffer no interruption in 
the meetings of the Senate, even on account of the 
aſſemblies of the people. By the ſame clauſe, it was 
reſolved, That the three hundred Senators, ap- 
pointed judges for the year, might be called off 
from their ſittings in the courts to attend the Se- 


nate on this buſineſs; and if it ſhould be neceſſary 


to make any motion on this ſubject in the aſſem- 
blies of the People at large, or of the Plebeians * 
ſeparately, that the Conſuls Sulpicius and Marcel- 


1us, the Pretors, the Tribunes, or ſuch of them as 
ſhall be named for that purpoſe, ſhould move the 
people accordingly. 


To this clauſe were prefixed, in the uſual few, 
the names of twelve Senators, as the authors or 


movers of the act. g 
By a ſecond clauſe, bearing the ſame names, a 


caution was entered againſt any obſtruction to be 


. in — buſineſs by N empowered to 
controul 


| \ cher ad Familiar lib. viii. ep. 99. 
2 Ad Populum Plebemve ferrent. Ibid. 
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which had ariſen on his own account, had ſuf. 


controul the Senate's proceedings; and it was re- cn Ae. 
ſolved, That whoever ſhould put a negative on <=. 
this decree, ſhould be declared an enemy to his 
country; and that the Senate, notwithſtanding any 
ſuch negative, ſhould perſiſt in recording its own 
act, and in carrying its purpoſe into effect. In the 
face of this reſolution, the Tribunes C. Celitts, 
L. Venicius, P. Cornelius, C. VIbrus Panſa, inter- 
poſed their negatives. FP 88 
By another clauſe, the Senate reſolved, That & on 
the ſame day, the caſe of the armies of the re- 
public ſhould be taken into conſideration, and all 
who claimed their diſmiſſion, either on accoutit of 
the length of ſervice, or any other confiderdtion, 
ſhould be heard; and that this likewiſe ſhould be 
entered on the journals of the Senate, notwithiſtand- 
ing any negative interpoſed to the contrary. Here 
the Tribunes C. Cælius and C. Panſa, again för- 
bade the decree. The laſt clauſe related to the 
mode of carrying into execution the purpoſe of 
the Pompeian law, with reſpect to the nomination 
of Pro- prætors to the province of Cilicia, and the 
other eight Prætorian provinces; and on this 
clauſe likewiſe, the two laſt mentioned Tribunes 
entered their negative *. Rey” 
Thus the reſolutions of tlie Senate, ow pre- 
ſerved on their own records, were, by the continual 
interpoſition of the Tribunes, prevented from ha- 
ving any real effect. And Cæſar, from the diſputea 
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cHAFP. ficient warning, if this had been neceſſary, to pre- 


ſovereign of the empire, 
advantages he had gained was ſuch, that the re- 


2 Pare himſelf for an approaching conflict. It is in- 


deed likely, that though in action the principal 


characters of his mind were deciſion and rapidity, 


yet no man ever laid his deſigns more deep, look- 
ed forward to conſequences more remote, or wait- 
ed with more patience the proper time for the ex- 


ecution of his projects. He had now, by the un- 


remitted application of eight years, acquired the 
advantage, for the ſake of which he had coveted 
the command in Gaul; he was at the head of a 


numerous army, which he had gradually aug- 


mented from two or three legions the eſtabliſh- 
ment of his province, to twelve, well inured to 
ſervice, and attached to his perſon. He was in 
poſſeſſion of a privilege to ſtand for the Conſulate, 
without diſbanding his army; and when he ſhould 


unite the firſt civil and political authority in the 


ſtate, with an. army at the gates of the capital, 
there is no doubt that he might be conſidered as 
His apparent right to the 


ſolutions of the Senate againſt him, however ne- 
ceſſary to the preſervation of c the common wealth, 
might have the ſemblance of injuſtice, and were 


likely to engage both his own army and the po- 
pulace of Rome in his quarrel. He himſelf pre- 
pared for the iſſue, by removing every cauſe of 
embarraſſment in his province, and by farther at- 
taching the legions under his command with gra- 
tiftcations and bounties. 


He 
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He had diſperſed or deſtroyed all the great ar- ca HAP. 


mies, which the utmoſt efforts of the Gauliſh na- Nw. 


tions, in the preceding campaign, had been able 
to aſſemble againſt him; but he had not reconciled 
the ſpirits of that people, nor inured them to his 
government. In this therefote'he had a plauſible 
ground, from which to refute the allegations of the 


Senate, who proceeded in their reſolutions to recal 


him, on a ſuppoſition, that the war in his province 
was ended; and at the ſame time, had a fair pre- 
tence to gratify his army with the ſpoils of the 
country. For theſe purpoſes, ſoon after he had 
placed the legions in ſeparate quarters, he had in- 
telligence, or affected to believe, that the war was 
likely to break out afreſh in his province; and un- 
der this pretence, he took occafion to carry different 
bodies ſucceffively into action. Leaving M. Anto- 
ny to command at Bibrace * on the right of the 
Loire, he himſelf; with the eleventh and twelfth 
legions, paſſed that river, took the canton of the 
Bituriges by ſurpriſe, plundered their habitations, 
carried many of the people into captivity, and 


continued to lay waſte the country, until they and 
all the neighbouring cantons on the left of the 


Loire, to avert theſe calamities, ſurrendered them- 
ſelves at diſeretion. 

From this expedition, in which he ſpent forty 
days, he returned to his quarters,” and ordered the 
two legions, which had been thus employed, a 


gratuity of two — — or about thirty 


ſhillings 
3 Atterwards Avguſtodunum, now Autun. 
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CHAP. fhillings a man tothe: private faldiers ; and of 
= about two thouſand ſeſtertii, or ſixteen pounds to 
the Centurions. This money, it is obſerved by 
the hiſtorian*, was not immediately paid; but was 
retained by Cæſar as a pledge in his own hands, 
or remained as a debt due to the army, giving to 
every individual a ſpecial-intereſt in the ſafety and 
ſucceſs of his general; on whom he depended for 
4 this and other emoluments. 
= About eighteen days after this firſt diviſion of 
| as army had returned to 'its quarters, other two 
; :legions were employed on a like expedition be- 
| tween the Loire and the Seine . The inhabitants 
| of this tract were to ſuffer military execution, up- 
on a complaint that they infeſted the recent ac- 
-quiſitions of Cæſgſar beyond the Loire. He ac- 
cordingly marched to protect his new allies; and 
being arrived in the country, from whence they 
were ſaid to be invaded, found the ſuppoſed ene- 
my, by the devaſtations of the preceding cam- 
paign, which had ruined their towns and villages, 
reduced to live in temporary huts, in which they 
withſtood with difficulty the inclemency of the 
ſeaſon, and were rather objects of pity than of hoſ- 
tile reſentment. On the approach of the Romans, 
they fled to the woods, where they periſhed in 
great numbers, from the effects of famine and 
cold. To force them to an immediate ſurrender, 
or to cut off all hopes of advantage from delay, 
"Czfar made a diſpoſition to prevent their having 


9 — from their — n For this 
— pole 


x Hirt. de Bell. Gallico. 
2 To che country of the Carnutes. 
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purpoſe, he ordered the ruins of Genabum x to be cua HAP. 


repaired as a place of arms, quartered his legions — 2 
there, and kept the horſe and irregular infantry in 
the field to purſue the natives, to ſeize their per- 
ſons, or otherwiſe to multiply the evils to which 
they were expoſed. In this ſervice too, it was like- 
ly that the army was rewarded by the diſtribution 


of captives, and were allowed to have a claim 


upon Cæſar for gratuities, equal to thoſe which 


had been granted to the eleventh and twelfth le- 
gions. 

Theſe e led on to the ſpring, when a 
more real ſervice took place on the frontiers of 
the low countries. From that quarter, the people 
of the Remi had given information, that the Bel- 
lovaci, or inhabitants of what is now called the 
Beauvois, with other cantons on the right of the 


Oiſe, were actually arming, and meant to make 
War on the Romans and their allies. 


On this intimation, Ceſar thought proper again 
to call forth the eleventh legion into ſervice ; and 


it is remarkable that this legion, though now in 
its eighth campaign, is expreſsly ſaid to have been 
thus employed out of its turn, in order to improve 


a diſcipline, in which, when compared to the older 


legions, they were deemed to be ſtill defective. 


The eighth and ninth legions, the one from the 


ſtation of Fabius, and the other from that of La- 


bienus, were ordered to join them in the country 
of the Sueſones *, near the confluence of the Oiſe 
| | | and 
3 Now Orleans: 2 Rheims, 3 The Soiſſons. 
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ena yp. and the Aiſne. With this force Cæſar paſſed the 
doi; vut arrived too late to ſtifle the intended 
commotion. The Bellovaei *, with ſome of their 
neighbours,” apprebhending, from the fate of the 
nations on the Loire, that they could not rely for 
ſufety on their own innocence, nor on the care 
which they had taken to avoid giving offence to 
the Romans, had already taken arms for their own 
ſecurity, and with all their effects had retited to a 
ſtrong poſt. They had a hill in their front, beyond 
which there lay a moraſs, and in that ſituation 
they thought themſelves w ſecure with- 

| out any artificial work. 

Cæſar poſted himſelf in their hdtv; 
2 ſuppofing, as in ſome former inſtances of the 
ſuame kind, that the ſuperiority of their own num- 
bers would inſpire the enemy with confidence, he 
took meaſures to augment their preſumption, and 
to derive ſome advantage from the errors they 
were likely to commit, under the effects of this 
diſpoſition. For this purpoſe he affected unuſual 
Taution, fortified his camp with uncommon care, 
ſcarcely ventured abroad to cover his foragers, and 
ſeemed to be pO tg fx in ſecuring him- 
ſelf. 

The Gauls however continued to avoid any ge- 
neral action, and were ſatisfied with the ſucceſsful 
war they were ſuffered to make on the foraging 
parties which were ſent from the Roman camp. 
Being joined by frve hundted German horſe, they 
che. and e ** cavalry, gn had 
come 
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come to the aſſiſtance of Ceſar from the cantons HAP. 


of the Remi and Lingones *, and on which he 
chiefly relied for covering the avenues to his camp. 
By this loſs he might have been in a little time 
reduced to great diſtreſs, or even forced to retire, 
if he had not procured a ſpeedy reinforcement, by 
ordering Trebonius, with the two legions lately 
ſtationed at Genabum?, and a third from Avari- 
cum 3, to join him without delay. 

The Gauls, on hearing of this great acceſſion of 
ſtrength to their enemy, and recollecting the fatal 


blockade and ruin of their countrymen at Aleſia, 


determined to change their ground. They began 
to execute this reſolution in the night, by remov- 
ing their ſick, wounded, and baggage; but had 
made ſo little progreſs at break of day, that their 
intention was diſcovered, and Cæſar, before they 
began their march, had time to paſs the moraſs, 
and to take poſſeſſion of the riſing ground in their 
front. This he did with the greateſt diſpatch ; 
and though he did not think it expedient to -at- 
tack them in their preſent poſition, he had it in 
his power to take advantage of any movement they 
ſhould make, and accordingly continued to awe, 
and to keep them in ſuſpenſe. 

The Gauls therefore, inſtead of being able to de- 
part as they expected in-the night, were obliged 
to remain a day in preſence of their enemy, to co- 
ver theretreat of their wounded and baggage. They 

Vol. III. * ſtill 


1 Rheims and Langres. 
2 Orleans, 
3 Bourges, 
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en AP. fill flattered themſelves, that the Romans, ſeeing 
them remain on their ground, would think pro- 


per to fall back to their former camp; but ob- 
ſerving, that while the greater part of the legi- 
ons continued in readineſs for action, others be- 


gan to intrench themſelves where they ſtood, they 
had recourſe to a ſtratagem under cover of which 


they might themſelves retire. For this purpoſe 
they brought forward the wood and ſtraw, which 


remained, as uſual, on the ground of their late 


encampment; laid them in a continued train a- 
long the front, and having ſet them on fire, pro- 
duced ſueh a line of ſmoke, as darkened the fields 


between the two armies. Under this cover they 


began their retreat, and before Cæſar could ven- 
ture to penetrate the cloud of ſmoke in purſuit of 
them, had gained a confiderable diſtance. On the 
firſt ſight of this uncommon appearance, he ſuſ- 


pected their intention, and began to advance; but 


the precautions, which he was obliged to take, in 
order to guard againſt any poſſible ambuſcade or 
ſurpriſe, gave the Gauls the time which they want - 
ed to effect undiſturbed the firſt part of their move- 


ment. 110 
Before night hey halted: again; erm ten miles 


from their former tation, and with their flying 


parties recurred to the ſame means they had hither- 
to employed to diſtreſs the Roman army. They 
ſucceeded in moſt of their attempts on the ſmall 
parties which were ſent abroad by Cæſar to pro- 
cure him proviſions ; and having reduced him to 


the neceſſity of depending entirely for the ſubſiſt- 


ence 
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ence of his army on what a ſingle diſtrict in his HAP. 


rear could ſupply, they formed a deſign, with the 
choice of their army, to ſurround and to cut off 
the parties, which they expected he muſt employ 
on that particular ſervice. Gœſar had intelligence 
of their deſign, and prepared, in his turn, what ſel- 
dom fails to ſucceed a counter ſurpriſe. He placed 
his army in a proper poſition to eut off or command 
their ambuſcade; and having thus taken or deſ- 
troyed the flower of their army, obliged the remain- 
der, who were thrown into deſpair by ſo great a 
loſs, to ſurrender themſelves at diſcretion. In con- 
ſequence of this ſurrender, the Romans had entire 
poſſeſſion of all the cantons in that neighbourhood. 

The Belgic nations' being thus finally ſubdued, 
and Cæſar having no longer any enemy to oppoſe 
him in the field, except a few deſperate bands from 
different parts of the country, who, either from 
fear of his ſeverity, or averſion to his government, 
had deſerted their own ſettlements, he determined 
to act againſt the refractory in different quarters at 
once, and to cut off the retreats, which, in caſe of 
diſtreſs, this remnant of the nations who lately op- 
poſed him mutually gave to one another. He ſent 
C. Fabius, with twenty-five cohorts, to act on the 
left of the Loire ; the twelfth legion, towards the 


' ſources of the Garonne, with orders to cover the 


approaches to Narbonne from the incurſions of any 
ſtragglers, whom his intended ſeverities might force 
upon deſperate attempts on that fide. He him- 
felf, with Labienus and Mark Antony, proceeded 

F 2 to 
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to the Meuſe, where the territories of the late un- 
fortunate Ambiorix *, beginning to be re-peopled, 
and the nation reinſtated under its former leader, 
were become again the object of his yengeance. 
To convince this unhappy people, that they were 
not to enjoy peace under the government of a 
Prince who. had preſumed: to circumvent and to 
deſtroy a part of the Roman army, he renewed 
his military execution againſt them, iſſuing his or- 


ders, as in the former inſtance, to * —_— 


fex nor age. 

While Ceſar himſelf was aagloyed in this man- 
ner, C. Fabius being arrived at the place of his 
deſtination, between the lower parts of the Loire 
and the Garonne, found à conſiderable force in 


arms againſt Caninius Rebilus, the Roman officer, 


who was ſtationed in that quarter. The natives 
had beſieged fortreſs which was in poſſeſſion of 
the Romans; but alarmed by the approach of 
Fabius, they withdrew, and endeavoured to paſs 
the Loire to the northward, In this attempt, be- 


ing intercepted in their march, and obliged to 


tight the Roman detachment, they were defeated 
with great flaughter. After this calamity, about 
five hundred, who eſcaped from the field under 
Drapes, a prince of that country, formerly diſ- 
tinguiſhed in the war, took their flight in the 
oppoſite direction, and propoſed to attack the Ro- 
man province of Narbonne, in order, with its ſpoils, 

a to 
1 Now Liege, Juliers, and Guelderland. 
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to compenſate the loſſes TOY et thetſclves had cya. 


ſuſtained. | | 

Meantime Fabius, in conſequence of his victory, 
received the ſubmiſſion of all the nations from the 
Loire to the Seine, and quite down to the ſea coaſt. 
And having taken meaſures to ſecure his conqueſt, 
followed Drapes to the ſouthward, overtook him 
beyond the Garonne, and obliged him, being no 
longer in condition to make any attempt on the 
Roman province as he propoſed, to take refuge at 
Uxellodunum *, a place of ſtrength, ſituated on a 
ſteep rock, at the confluence of ſome of thoſe 
ſtreams, which, falling from the Cevennes, form 
the Garonne by their junction. 

Here Caninius and Fabius having joined their 
forces together, made diſpoſitions to inveſt their 
enemy ; but before their works were completed, 
Drapes, while he had yet acceſs to the fields, will- 
ing to ſpare the magazines which he had made 
up in the fortreſs, ventured abroad with a detach- 
ment, at the head of which he was ſurpriſed and 
taken. The natives, however, who remained in 
the place, being ſupplied for a confiderable time 
with proviſions, reſolved on a vigorous defence; 
and, by baffling the Roman army for ſome time in 
its attack, began to raiſe up anew the hopes and 
expectations of the nations around them. Cæſar 
thought the reduction of this place an object that 
called for his own preſence. Having therefore ſent 
3 to the Moſelle, and having left M. An- 

F'3 tony 


J Suppoſed to be Cadenau. 
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CH A p. tony to command in the low countries, he himſelf, 


with his uſual diſpatch, traverſed great. part of 
Gaul, and appeared an the Garonne, equally. un- 
expected by his -n people, and by the enemy 
who were beſieged in the fortreſs of Uxellodunum, 
The place heing ſtrong by nature, and in no 
want of proviſions, could be forced only by inter- 
cepting its ſupply af water. For this purpoſe Cæ- 
far lined the banks of the river with archers and 
flingers, and effectually prevented the beſieged 
from ſupplying themſelves from thence. He pro- 
ceeded next to exclude them from the uſe of a 
ſpring which burſt from the rock in the approach 
to their town; for having got the command of the 
ground, he puſhed a mine to the ſource from which 
the water came, diverted it from its former direc- 
tion, and, by depriving the beſieged of this laſt 
reſource, obliged them to lay down their arms, and 
truſt to his mercy, In this, however, they expe- 
rienced what the author, from whom theſe ac- 
counts are taken, confidered as more than the uſual 
{everity of ancient war. Cæſar, according to this 
hiſtorian, having giyen proof of his clemency, be- 
thought himſelf now of an example of juſtice ; 
and. for this purpoſe ordered ſuch as had carried 
arms in defence of Uxelladunum to have their 
hands ſtruck off. And this refined act of cruel- 
i 1 2 | ty 
1 Hiſt, de Bell. Call. lib. vit. c. 44. 


1, Cæſar qunm ſuam lenitatem cognitam omnibus ſciret.— Ompibus qui 
arma tulerant manus precidit. Vitam conceſſit quo teſtatior eſſet pœna im- 


proborum. De Bell, Gall. lib. viii. c. 44. 
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ty being joined to the many barbarous executions c x a e. 


with which the conqueſt of that country had been 
atchieved, thus ended the war in Gaul. 

The uſual time of putting the troops into win- 
ter quarters not being come, Cæſar thought pro- 
per to viſit the nations upon the Adour, or what 
is now called Gaſeony * ; the only part of his new 
conqueſts in the acquiſition of which he had not 
acted in perſon. He marched through this coun- 
try at the head of two legions, and was every where 
received with the moſt perfect ſubmiſſion. From 
thence he repaired to Narbonne, the capital of his 
original province, held the uſual conventions for 
the diſpatch of civil affairs, and made a diſpoſition 
for the quarters of his army during the winter. 
By this diſpoſition two legions were ſtationed in 
the high country, towards the ſources of the Ga- 
ronne and the Loire, or in the territories of the Li- 
movaci and Arverni *; two at Bibracte between the 
Soane and the Loire; two between the Loire and 
the Seine 3; and the remaining four under the 
command of Trebonius, Vatinius, and Quintus 
Tullius Cicero, in different parts of the low coun- 
tries. To this quarter of his new conqueſts he 
himſelf repaired, and fixed his refidence at Ne- 
metocenna *, in the centre of his northern ſta- 
tions 

P 4 By 
1 Aquitania. 
2 Limoges and Auvergne. 
3 At Tour and Chartres, 
4 Suppoſed to be Arras. 
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CHAP. By this diſtribution: of his army, Ceſar formed 
3 kind of chain from the frontier of his original 
province, quite through the heart of his new ac- 
quifitionsto' the Meuſe and the Scheld. And by 
his ſeeming anxiety for the ſafety of his northern 
extremity and {till more by his own diſtance from 
Italy, he probably lulled for a while the vigilance 
or jealouſy of his principal opponents at Rome, 
His own attention, however, to the ſtate of po- 
litics in the city was never leſs remitted or ſlack, 
Mark Antony, a perſon notoriouſly profligate 
and diffipated ; but when the occaſion required ex- 
ertion, daring, ſtrenuous and eloquent, as will ap- 
pear on occaſion in the ſequel of this hiſtory, now 
began to be employed by Cæſar in the affairs of 
the city ; and, under pretence of ſtanding for the 
prieſthood, was ſent from Gaul, where he had 
recently ſerved in the army, to bear a principal 
part among the agents and emiſſaries of his gene- 
ral at Rome. Theſe agents were continually bu- 
_ fied in extolling the merits of their employer, 
and in gaining to his intereſt every perſon of con- 
ſideration who could in any degree advance or ob- 
ſtruct his deſigns. In the canqueſt of Gaul, they 
alleged that he added to the patrimony of the 
Roman People a territory of no leſs than three 
thouſand miles in circumference, and a revenue of 
forty millions Roman money . They took care 
at the ſame time, in his name and by his directions, 
3 | | under 


x Plutarch. in Vit, Catonis, p. 268. Sueton. in Jul. Ce. e. 25. Be- 
tween about three and four hundred thouſand pounds, 
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under the pious pretence of celebrating the me- c HAP. 
mory of his daughter, the late wife of Pompey, to . 


cajole the people with publie entertainments and 
feaſts; and proceeded to execute, at a great ex- 
pence, the ſplendid works which he had ere 
ordered. 

Cœſar himſelf, at the ſame time, was careful to 
ſecure the affections of the army; doubled their 
pay, and was laviſh in all the other articles which 
were derived from his bounty. Beſides his occa- 
fional liberality to the legions in time of the war, 


he gave, or engaged himſelf to pay, to each par- 


ticular ſoldier, what to perſons of that condition 
was a conſiderable object. In the city he even en- 
tered into the ſecrets of every family, and, as has 
been mentioned, gained the maſter by courting the 
miſtreſs or favourite ſlave. His purſe was ever 
open to gratify the covetous with preſents, to re- 
lieve the neceſſitous, and to filence the creditors of 
thoſe who were oppreſſed with debt. He encou- 
raged the prodigal to ſquander their patrimonies, 
and freely lent them the aids which their extra- 
vagance rendered neceſſary to them. He kept a 
correſpondence at the fame time with dependent 
and foreign princes; and took upon him the pro- 
tection of provincial towns, in order to ſecure their 
attachment and their confidence :. 

While the Proconſul of Gaul was thus extend- 


ing his influence in the empire, he had amuſed 


Pompey by OI to him, in all their arrange- 


ments, 
I Sugton, in Jul. Czf. c. 26, 27, 28. 
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CHAP. ments, what was apparently the place of honour 
un of importance at the head of affairs at Rome; 
as he had gratified Craſſus likewiſe by leaving hin 
to chooſe the moſt lucrative government, while he 
himſelf ſubmitted to be employed as a mere pro- 
vincial officer, to explore a barbarous country, and 
to make war with its natives. But by thus yield- 
ing the ſuppoſed preference of ſtation to his ri- 
vals, he actually employed them as the willing 
fools and miniſters of his own ambition. The for- 
mer, with all his diſpoſition to emulation and jea- 
louſy, for ſome time the dupe of theſe artifices, 
imagined that Cæſar had riſen in the State by his 
. permiſſion, and that the preſent condition of par- 
ties was the fruit of his own addreſs. ' As he him- 
ſelf, for the moſt part, endeavoured to obtain his 
ends by means indirect and artificial, he was the 
more eaſily duped by thoſe who affected to be de- 
ceived, and who by that means were able to over- 
reach him. Although it was impoſlible for him 
now to remain any longer inſenſible to the ſupe- 
riority which Cæſar had acquired, or to thoſe ſtil] 
more important objects at which he was aiming, 
yet he had not hitherto taken his part openly nor 
directly againſt him, but contented himſelf with 
employing others in placing ill-concerted and in- 
effectual obſtructions in his way, which he ſome- 
times diſowned, and always feebly ſupported. At 
laft, and in the proſecution of the meaſures of 
which we have obſerved the beginning in the Se- 


nate, be hazarded the whole authority of that body 
againſt 
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againſt Cæſar, without having provided any ml G HAP. 
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tary power to enforce their commands. 
Pompey himſelf, while moſt under the influence 
of ambition, and when he had it moſt in his power 
to trample on the civil conftitution of his country, 
had ſhewn a reſpect for the commonwealth, which 
kept him within bounds that were conſiſtent with 
this ſpecies of government ; and he imagined that 
no man could preſume to ſurpaſs, himſelf in pre- 
tenſions to riſe above the ordinary level. In the 
courſe of debates relating to the preſent ſtate of 
affairs, he generally ſpoke ambiguouſly, or affected 
to diſbelieye the deſigns. that were imputed to 
Ceſar ; but finding, on the laſt motion which was 
made to recall him from Gaul, that the eyes of the 
whole Senate were turned upon himſelf, he was 
forced to ſome explanation ; in which, with-appa- 
rent embarraſſment, he ſaid, that although it was 
his opinion, that the Proconſul of Gaul could not, 
in confiſtence with juſtice, be inſtantly recalled, 
yet that after the firſt of March he-ſhould have 
no difficulties on the ſubject. But,” ſays one 
of the Senators, What if this motion ſhould 
then have a negative put upon it?“ “ I ſhall 
make no diſtinction,““ replied Pompey, * be- 
* tween Czſar's refuſing to obey the order of the 
Senate, and his procuring ſome one here to for- 
„pid that order.” “ But what if he perſiſt in 
„ demanding the Conſulate while he retains his 
province and his army?“ What,“ replied 
| Pompey, 
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eee 
Aſter the attempt which had been made to fix 


the queſtion of Czfar's recall for the firſt of March, 
Pompey being at Naples, was taken ill, and ſup- 

poſed to be in danger. His recovery gave a gene- 
ral ſatisfaction, of which he had afterwards very 
flattering proofs in his progreſs through Italy. He 
was every where met by proceſſions, found the 
ways ſtrowed before him with flowers, and was re- 


ceived by multitudes, who appeared to be frantic 


with joy for the return of his health. 

Whatever part Pompey himfelf or his emiſſaries 
may have bad in procuring theſe demonſtrations of 
reſpe& and affection, it is probable he was highly 
flattered-with them, and either miſtook them him- 
ſelf, or hoped that others ſhould miſtake them, as 
the proofs of a confideration and power which no 
attempt of his rival could overſet or impair. 
The principal attention of all parties, during 


this ſummer and autumn, as has been mentioned, 


had been turned to the affairs of Cæſar, and the 
dangerous tendency of the courſe he purſued: and 


they were but for a little while diverted from this 


object by an alarm on the ſide of Syria. The 
Parthians, encouraged by their late ſucceſs againſt 
Craſſus, paſſed the Euphrates with a great army, 
commanded by Pacorus, fon to Orodes, under the 
direction of Ofaces, a veteran or experienced 


Keno They had, during the preceding winter, 


made 
3 Cicer, Epiſt. ad Familiares, lib, viii. ep. 8. 
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made an alliance with the king of Armenia, and c nar. 
in this invaſion were to be joined by his forces. 


The diſafter of Craſſus had rendered the Parthian 
name terrible at Rome; and this intelligence 
ſtruck a momentary panic in the city, as if an ene- 
my were already at the gates. Some propoſed to 
give Pompey the command in Syria; ſome to ſend 
Cæſar thither ; and others, to ſend both the pre- 
ſent Conſuls to the army with a proper reinforce- 
ment i. 

But before theſe meaſures could be adjuſted, or 
before any reinforcement could be ready to join 
the army in Syria, the people were relieved of 
their fears by Caius Caſſius, the general then com- 
manding under Bibulus in that province. This of- 
ficer having obliged the Parthians to withdraw from 
Antioch ; in their retreat attacked and routed them 
with great ſlaughter. Oſaces in that action received 
ſome wounds, of which, in a few days afterwards, 
he died; and the Parthian army remained inactive 
during the following year in their retreat beyond 
the Euphrates; ſenſible, in their turn, that a war car- 
ried over the waftes of that deſolated frontier might 
be ruinous to any power by whom it was attempted. 

Bibulus, the Proconful of Syria,” foon after the 
defeat of the Parthians, arrived in his provinee, 
and, according to the eſtabliſhed practice of the 
Romans, laid his pretenſions to a triumph for 
the victory which, under his auſpices, though be- 
fore his arrival, had been . by his lieu- 
tenant. 

This 


1 Cicer, ad Familiares, lib, viii, ep. 10. 
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CHAP. / This invaſion. of Syria, as well as ſome diſtur- 
EL. — 4 bances in his own province, furniſhed Cicero, at 
the ſame time, with the occaſion of ſome military 
operations, of which we have a particular account, 
in his letters, and which, though not material to 
the military hiſtory of the times, are not unworthy 
of notice, as they relate to this eminent perſonage. 
He had taken poſſeſſion of his: command in Cilicia, 
and however better fitted by his habits for the 
Forum and the political aſſemblies at Rome than 
for the field, poſſeſſed abilities to qualify him for 
any ſtation, put himſelf at the head of an army, 
and prepared for the defence of his province. He 
had ſet out from Rome in May; and having had 
a conference with Pompey at Tarentum, arrived 
at Brundiſium on the twenty-firſt of that month *, 
The military eſtabliſhment of Cilicia being no 

more than twelve thouſand foot and two thouſand 
horſe, Cicero applied for an augmentation of it, 
and on the fourth of June was ſtill at Brundiſium, 
waiting for an anſwer to this application. But 
finding that his requeſt, having been oppoſed by 
the Conſul Sulpicius ?, was unſucceſsful, he ſet fail 
from that place, arrived at Actium on the fifteenth 
of that month, and, paſſing through Athens, reach- 
ed his province on the laſt of July. Here he found 
the troops, in conſequence of a mutiny which had 
recently broke out amongſt them, ſeparated from 
their officers, diſperſed in places of their own 


chooſing, the men of entire cohorts abſent from 
| their 


1 Cicero ad Familiar, lib, iii. ep. 3. 
2 Ibid. 
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their colours, and conſidering themſelves as ex- cHAr. 
empt from any authority or government whatever. 


In theſe circumſtances the new governor truſting 
to the reſpect that was due to the name and com- 
miſſion of Proconſul, ordered M. Annius, one of 
his lieutenants, to aſſemble as many as he could 
of the mutinous troops, and to encamp at Iconium 
in Licaonia. There he joined them on the twen- 
ty-fourth of Auguſt ; and, having intelligence of 
the Parthian invaſion, took meaſures-for the ſecu- 
rity of his province; marched, without loſs of 
time, to Cybiſtra, on the frontier of Cappadocaa ; 
took under his protection the king Ariobarzanes, 
who was then by a powerful faction in his own 
kingdom threatened with a revolt, and by receiv- 
ing him as a prince in alliance with the Romans, 
diſpelled the ſtorm which had been gathering 
againſt him. He accepted, at the ſame time, of the 
offers which were made by Dejotarus to join him 
with all his forces; and being in this fituation 
when he received accounts that the Parthians had 


preſented themſelyes before Antioch, he ſuppoſed 


that his preſence. might be wanted to cover his 
own frontier on the ſide of Syria, He according- 
ly moved to that quarter, in order to ſecure the 
paſſes of the mountains. Here however he learnt, 
that the ſtorm had blown over; that the enemy 
obliged to withdraw, and had ſuſtained a conſider- 
able loſs in their retreat; and that Bibulus was then 
at Antioch. This intelligence he communicated to- 


Dejotarus, intimating, at the ſame time, that his 
aſſiſtance was no longer neceſſary. ; 
The 
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The province of Cilicia had been for ſome years 
ſubject to the Romans; but the inhabitants of the 
mountainous parts had never acknowledged their 
authority, nor even that of their own national ſo- 
vereigns. Cicero, being now with an army in the 
neighbourhood of thoſe mountains, and finding that 
the people had retired to their ſtrong holds, with a 
reſolution to oppoſe his authority, formed a deſign 
to ſurpriſe them; and, for the better execution of 
his project, made a feint to withdraw to Epipha- 


nia; where he halted for a day, as if to refreſh his 


troops. On the day following, which was the 
eleventh'of October, in the evening, he put his 
army again in motion towards the mountains, and 


before morning arrived in the midſt of his enemies, 


who by this time had returned to their uſual ha- 
bitations; cut them l off ſeparately, purſued ſuch as 
fled, forced their ſtrong holds, and in about ſixty 
days reduced to ſubmiſſion a number of towns 
and a conſiderable tract of country, which had 
never before nen the Roman govern- 
ment. 3 

The troops, on this occaſion, ſaluted their com- 
mander with the title of Imperator; which being 
uſually given to victorious leaders, was commonly 
_ underſtood as the ſuffrage of the army for obtaining 
a triumph. Cicero himſelf, accordingly, on this 
circumſtance, together with the ſervice which 
gave occaſion to it, afterwards grounded his claim 
to that honour. This claim, indeed, he ſcarcely 
| | Teems 

1 Cicero ad Familiar. lib, xv. ep. 4. 
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ſeems to have ſeriouſly entertained ; he even treats cn av. 
— 


it as a jeſt in ſome of his letters: yet the triumph 
being in theſe latter times conſidered rather as the 
means of acquiring a certain rank in the common- 
wealth, than as a meaſure or acknowledgment of 
military ſervice, he ſubmitted his pretenfions to 
the Senate, and urged his friends to ſupport them. 
His conduct as governor of a province, at a time 
when this ſtation was ſuppoſed to give a. licence 
to every ſpecies of rapine and oppreſſion, did ho- 
nour to his own diſpoſition, and to thoſe literary 
ſtudies in which he was taught to chooſe the ob- 
jects of his ambition and his habits of life. In this 
character he declined, both for himſelf and for his 
attendants, all thoſe preſents, contributions, and 
even ſupply of proviſions, of which cuſtom or law 
had authoriſed Roman officers of State to avail 
themſelves in paſſing through the provinces. In 
his command he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his hu- 
manity, condeſcenſion, and difintereftedneſs ; was 
eaſy of acceſs and hoſpitable ; open, in parti- 
cular to all perſons of reputed ingenuity, whom 
he entertained without oftentation. In ſuch fitua- 
tions Roman officers, though of great merit, in- 
dulged themſelves in what was the cuſtom of 
their times ; they drained the provinces to accu- 
mulate their own fortunes, or placed their money- 
there at extravagant intereſt. He. was governed 
by different maxims, and wiſhed to riſe above his 
contemporaries by the fame of his diſintereſtedneſs, 
as well as by that of his ingenuity and civil ac- 

Vor, III. Q compliſhments, 
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cz AP. compliſhments. Other citizens might poſſeſs great. 
I, er ſteadineſs, and force or eleyation of mind ; but 


his fine genius, his talents, and preference of repu- 
tation to. profit, of which. his, weaknefs indeed of- 
ten prevented the. full effect, Rill rendered him an 


important acquiſition to either of the parties in the 


commonwealth. And as they endeavoured to gain, 
ſo they even ſeemed to acquire, his PRO in their 
turns. 

Whilſt the concerns, of State in the Provinces 
were thus adminiſtered by the commanders to 
whom they were intruſted, the uſual time of elec- 
tions at Rome. being arrived, L. Amilius Paulus, 
and C. Claudius Marcellus, were elected to ſucceed 
in the Conſulate of the following year. 

Soon after theſe elections attempts were made, 
though without effect, to carry into execution ſome 


of the regulations deviſed by Pompey, in his late 


adminiſtration, to check the corruption of the times. 
Calidius had been engaged in the laſt; competition, 
and immediately upon. his, diſappointment was 
brought to trial for illegal means employed in his 
canvaſs, He was acquitted ; but, in return for the 


proſecution he had undergone, retorted the charge 


on Marcellus, and wiſned to annul his election; 
but failed in the attempt. 

Of thoſe who were now elected, Caius Marcellus, 
as well as his relation and immediate predeceſſor 
Marcus Marcellus, was underſtood to be in the 


intereſt of Pompey. ZEmilius Paulus, a Senator of 
high rank, and of courſe intereſted in the preſerva- 


tion 
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tion of the republic, the honours of which he was c HAP. 
ſo well entitled to ſhare, was expected to ſupport _**Y:., 


the meaſures of the Senate, and adhere to the eſ- 
tabliſhed forms, And thus together with internal 
peace, the government ſeemed to recover its an- 
cient ſeverity. Appius Claudius, late Proconſul of 
Cilicia, and Calpurnius Piſo, were appointed Cen- 
ſors, and ſeemed to have authority ſufficient to carry 
into execution the powers lately reſtored to this 
office by the ordinance of Scipio. It was particu- 
larly expected that theſe, Cenſors would hold an 
even balance between the factions. Appius favour- 
ed Pompey, but Piſo, from his relation of father- in- 
law to Cæſar, was entruſted to check the partiality 
of his colleague. The hopes of the Senate were 
likewiſe conſiderably raiſed by the unexpected no- 
mination of Caius Scribonius Curio to be one of the 
Tribunes. - Servius Pola, after being elected into 
this office, had been convicted of bribery, his elec- 
tion therefore was ſet aſide, and that of Curio was 
ſuſtained. This young man being of an honourable 
family, and poſſeſſing talents which qualified him 
for the higheſt preferments, naturally ſet out on a 
foot of independence, and indifference to party, or 
Joined only with thoſe who profeſſed to maintain 
the freedom of the commonwealth, and their own 
equal pretenſions to preferments together with 
power. Being active and bold, as well as eloquent, 
the Senators were fond. of a partizan who was 
likely to take upon himſelf much of that fatigue 
and danger which too many of them were wil- 

22 ling 
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cnAp. ling to devolve upon others, even where their 
oon eſtates and dignities were at ſtake. 


L £79 The new magiſtrates accordingly entered on 


con 1d office with high expectations that the dangerous 
Marcellus. pretenſions of ambitious citizens, particularly thoſe 
of Cæſar, would be effectually checked. The Con- 
ſuls were in poſſeſſion of a decree, requiring them 
to proceed to the buſineſs of Cæſar's province 
by the firſt of March, This recall wanted only 
the conſent of the Tribunes to render it a for- 
mal act of the executive power, of which this 
branch was by the conſtitution lodged in the Se- 
nate. But one of the Tribunes having forbid 
the proceeding, M. Marcellus, late Conſul; moved 
that application might be made to this officer 
to withdraw the negative, which prevented the 
effect of what the Senate had reſolved. But the 
motion was rejected by a majority * of the Senate 
itſelf; and many other ſymptoms of Cæſar's great 
inflaence, even over this order 1 m—_ ſoon after ' 
appeared. 

This able politician, otobatly that he might not 
ſeem to have any views upon Italy, had fixed his 
quarters, and that of his army, chiefly in the low + - 

countries, or at the fartheſt extremity of his recent 
conqueſts. And, inſtead of ſeizing every pretence, 
as formerly, for making war on the natives of Gaul, 
endeavoured to quiet their fears, and to conciliate 
their affections :; but while he kept the whole pro- 


vince in a ſtate of profound tranquillity, he collected 

+ money, 

1 Cicero ad Familiar. lb. viii. ep. 13 
2 Hirt. de Bell, Gall. lib, viii. c. 49. 
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OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 
money, provided arms, and completed his legions, 


s if preparing for a dangerous and important war. 


His diſtance from Italy lulled the jealouſy of his 
opponents, and enabled him to carry on his opera- 
tions unobſerved. He ſpared no expence in gain- 
ing acceſſions to his intereſt; and when thule he 
would gain, accepted of promiſes, he ſeemed to 
make them with unbounded confidence in the 
means on which he relied for performance. In 
this he acted as on the eve of a great revolution, 
the event of which was to raiſe him above the want 
of reſources, or above the neceeſſity of a ſcrupu- 
lous faith with private perſons. He actually re- 
mitted at this time great ſums of money to Rome; 
and no leſs than fifteen hundred talents, or about 
L. 289,500, to the management of the Conſul A- 
milius alone, who was intruſted to lay out this 
money in erecting public buildings for the decora- 
tion of the city. But not being ſuperior to cor- 
ruption, at leaſt not to that ſort of inſinuation 


which was addreſſed to his vanity, and which was 


now artfully practiſed in his nomination as agent 
and truſtee for ſo popular a leader as Cæſar, he 
diſappointed the hopes of his friends, and in all 
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CHAP, 


» 


the conteſts which aroſe during his Conſulate *, be- 


came an active partizan for the perſon who had 
honoured him with ſo flattering a truſt, 

It was likewiſe very early obſerved in theſe de- 
bates, that the zeal of Curio, who ſet out with 
violent invectives againſt Cæſar, began to abate 4 


Q3 that 


1 Appian. Flutarch, 
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CHAP. that he for a while endeavoured to divert the at. 

— tention of the public to other objects i; and at laſt 
fairly withdrew bimſelf from the ſupport of the 
Senate, and eſpouſed the CO of Ceſar in every 
queſtion. 

This intereſt was now likewiſe ed by 
the acceſſions brought to it in conſequence of the 
diſputes of the Cenfors. Theſe magiſtrates. con- 

curred in expunging from the Rolls of the Senate 
ſuch as were of ſervile extraction, and ſome even 
of noble family, on account of any infamy or 
blemiſh in their character. But Appius, having 
carried his affectation of zeal beyond what the age 
eould bear, and being ſuſpected of partiality to 
Pompey's friends, gave offence to Piſo, who, by 
protecting many citizens who were ſtigmatized 
by his colleague, gained them to the intereſt of 
Cœſar. From theſe ſeveral cauſes this party be- 
came very numerous even in the Senate, and con- 
tinued to ſuſpend any decrees that were propoſed 
to deprive their leader of his command, or to recall 
the extraordinary privilege with which he had been 
formerly veſted. 

It was afterwards diſcoyered, in the ſequel of 

; theſe tranſactions, that Curio, ſome time before he 
epenly declared himſelf for Cæſar, had been ac- 
tually gained by his liberalities. This youg man, 
with the youth of that age in general, had diſſipa- 
ted his fortune, and incurred amazing debts. His 


PRO was the effect of his profuſion ; and the 
load 


% 


0 Cicero ad Familiar, libs viii. ep. 6, 
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load of his-debts made him a very uncertain friend 


to that order of things, and to thoſe laws which XXV. 
ſupported the juſt claims of his creditors againſt * 
himſelf. He readily liſtened to Czfar, who offered 


to relieve him of this burden, and actually paid his 
debts to a great amount *; according to ſome re- 
ports, to the amount of ten millions Roman mo- 
ney *; according to others, of ſix times that ſum . 
Curio, even after he took his reſolution to join 
Cæſar, continued to ſpeak the language of his for- 
mer party, and to perſiſt in their concerts, until he 
ſhould find a plauſible excuſe for breaking with 
them. Such a pretence he ſought by farting 
many ſubjects of debate without conſulting them, 
and by making propoſals in which he knew that 
the leading men of the Senate would not concur. 
To this effect he deviſed a project for the repara- 
tion of the highways, offering himſelf to have the 
inſpection of the work for five years. And when 
much time had been ſpent in fruitleſs debates on 
this ſubject, he inſiſted, that a conſiderable inter- 
calation ſhould be made to lengthen the year of 
his Tribunate, that he might have ſufficient time to 
ripen his projects. Being oppoſed in this by the 
College of Augurs*, he employed his Tribunitian 
power to obſtruct all other buſineſs, and ſeparated 
himſelf entirely from his late friends in the Senate. 
Having in this manner withdrawn himſelf from 
his former party, he did not at once openly join 


Q4 their 


1 Plutarch. Dio. Sueton. Appias. 

2 Velleius, lib. ii. c. 48.—80, 529 1. See Arbuthnot's Tables, 
3 Valerius Maximus, lib. ix. c. f. 

4 Dio. Caſſ. lib. xl. c. 61. Appian. de Bello Civile. 

5 Cicero ad Familiar. lib, viii. ep.. 6, 
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gn HAP. their opponents; but, with profeſſions of indepen- 

— dence, affected to reprobate the errors of both; 
and, by this artful conduct, ſeemed to have re. 
ceived the inſtructions, or to have imitated the po- 
licy of his leader. 

When the great queſtion of Cæſar- s recall was 
revived, Curio inveighed, as formerly, againſt the 
exorbitant. powers which had been committed to 
this general, and, urged the neceſſity of having 

them revoked ; but ſubjoined, that the powers 
granted to Pompey were. equally dangerous, and 
propoſed, that both ſhould be ordered to diſband 
their armies, and return to a private ſtation. The 
partizans of Pompey obſerved, that the term of his 
commiſſion was not yet expired; nor that of Cæ- 
ſar's, rephed Curio. If either is to be diſarmed, 
it is proper that both ſhould be ſo; of two armies, 
if one invade the other may defend us: but if on- 
ly one be diſbanded, we are certainly the ſlaves of 
that which remains. 

There were probably now three parties in the 
State; one devoted to Cæſar, another to Pom- 

pey, and a third that wiſhed to ſupport the re- 
public againſt the intrigues or violence of either. 

The latter muſt have been few, and could not hope 

to be of much conſequence, except by joining 

ſuch of the other two, as appeared by the cha- 
3 | racter of its leader leaſt dangerous to the common- 
wealth. Cæſar had ſhown himſelf in his political 
courſe a refractory ſubject, and an arbitrary magi- 
ſtrate. In the firſt of theſe characters, he had ſup- 


ported every party that was inclined to commit 
diſorder 
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atme; in the State, or to weaken the hands of CHAP. 


government. In the ſecond, when Prætor, it had 
been neceſſary to ſuſpend his functions; when Con- 
ſul, he had violated the treaſures of the common- 
wealth, and alienated the moſt valuable part of 
its demeſne, to enſure the ſupport of a diſorderly 
faction againſt the laws of his country; and it was 
the general opinion of conſiderate perſons, that his 
thirſt of power and emolument was not to be ſati- 
ated without a total ſubverſion of all civil or poli- 
tical inſtitution : that if, in the conteſt which 
ſeemed to impend, his ſword ſhould prevail, a 
ſcene of bloodſhed and rapine would enſue, far 
exceeding what had ever been exhibited in the 
prevalence of any faction that oppreſſed the re- 
public. The deſcription of his adherents *, and 
the character of perſons who crowded to his ſtand- 
ard, juſtified the general fear and diſtruſt which 
was entertained of his deſigns. All who had fallen 
under ſentence of the law, all who dreaded this 
fate, all who had ſuffered any diſgrace, or were 
conſcious they deſerved it; young men who were 
impatient of government; the populace who had 
an averſion to order; the bankrupt, to whom law 
and property itſelf were enemies; all theſe looked 
for his approach with impatience, and joined in 
every cry that was raiſed in his fayour. 

Pompey, the leader of the oppoſite party, had 
indeed never ceaſed to embroil the State with his 
intrigues, and even invaded the laws by his im- 
patience for extraordinary and unprecedented diſ- 


tinctions: 
Cicero ad Atticum, lib. vii. ep. 7. 
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cnar. tinctions; yet, when poſſeſſed of power, he had em- 
| 9 ployed it with moderation, and ſeemed to delight 
in receiving theſe ſingular truſts by the free choice 
of his country; not in extorting them, not in ma- 
king any illegal uſe of them, nor in retaining 
them beyond the terms preſcribed by his com- 
miſſion. It appeared, that in nothing he had ever 
| injured the commonwealth ſo deeply, as in cabal- 
- lng with Czſar while he roſe to his preſent ele- 
1 vation, from which he was not likely to deſcend, 
without ſome ſignal convulſion in the State. 
This compariſon of the parties which were now 
to contend for power at the hazard of the repu- 
blic, made it eaſy for good citizens to chooſe their 
fide. But they nevertheleſs naturally wiſhed to 
prevent the conteſt from coming to extremities ; 
as in the event of a war, which they dreaded, 
| it was ſcarcely poſſible to avoid a military govern- 
= ment. They confidered the propoſal of Curio as 
a mere pretence to juſtify Cæſar in keeping poſ- 
ſeſſion of his army: but they ſaw that there was 
no force in the republic ſufficient to reſiſt him. 
They wiſhed to arm Pompey for this purpoſe ; but 
were prevented, either by the confidence which 
he ſtill gave them of his own ſuperiority, or by 
their fear of precipitating the State into a civil 
war, by ſeeming to take any precautions againſt 
the danger with which they were threatened. 
Cæſar would have conſidered every attempt to 
arm the republic as a declaration of war againſt 
himſelf; and was ready to commence hoſtilities 
| before 


| Z l l 
\ Gude a. coo oo 
- 


x Cicero ad Atticum, lib, vii. ep. 3. 


before ſuch a meaſure could be carried into any ex a vp. 
effect. The propoſal for diſarming at once both Manette 
Ceſar and Pompey, in the mean time, was ex- 
tremely acceptable to the popular party, who per- 
petually ſounded the cry of liberty againſt the Se- 
nate, and lately too againſt Pompey himſelf, who, 
on account of the ſpirit of his adminiſtration when 
laſt in office, and the ſeverity of his proſecutions 
againſt bribery and other offences, which are not 
odious to the vulgar, was become in a conſiderable 
degree unpopular, and ſuppoſed to aim at a tyran- 
ny. With ſuch powers as Pompey already poſſeſſed, 
it was reckoned an effort of courage to brave his re- 
ſentment. And Curio, in coming from the Senate, 
with the luſtre of having acted ſo bold a part, was 
received by the populace with ſhouts and acclama- 
tions, was conducted to his own houſe over ways 
ſtrewed with flowers, and, like a victor in the Cir- 
cus, preſented with chaplets and garlands, in re- 
ward of his courageous, patriotic and impartial con- 
duct. This happened about the time that Pompey, 
as has been obſerved, was making a ſhew of his 
great popularity in the country towns, where he 
was received with feaſts, proceſſions, and acclama- 
tions, on occaſion of his recovery from a ſuppoſed 
dangerous illneſs. Cæſar too had a like reception 
in the towns of the Ciſalpine Gaul; but it is like- 
ly, that of theſe three pretenders to popularity, 
Pompey was moſt elated with his ſhare of the pu- 
blic favour, and the moſt likely to miſtake theſe 
appearances of confideration for the ſtable founda- 
tions of power. Under this miſtake probably it 
was, 
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CH A P, Was, that wien one of his friends aſked him, with 
= what force he was to oppoſe Cæſar if he ſhould 


march into Italy with his army? In Italy,“ he 
anſwered, * I can raiſe forces with a ſtamp of my 
foot.“ He was, however, greatly alarmed by 


the motion which had been made by Curio, and 
by the reception it met with, whether in the ap- 


probation of the Senators, or in the acclamations 
of the People. He wrote a letter, on this occa- 


ſion, to the Senate, in which he acknowledged the 
ſervices of Cæſgar, and mentioned his own. His 


late Conſulate, he ſaid, was not of his ſeek- 
1 ing; it was preſſed upon him to ſave the repu- 
10 blic in the midſt. of great dangers; for the pre- 


"Mc ſent command he. bore, it had devolved upon 
„ him in conſequence of his having been Conſul, 


« and was given for a term of years, yet far from 
6c 1 855 expired; but he was ready, nevertheleſs, 
without waiting for the expiration of his term, 
to reſign with alacrity what he had accepted 
« with reluctance.” He continued, on every oc- 
caſion, to repeat the ſame profeſſions, adding, 
That he made no doubt, his relation and his 
« friend Cæſar would cheerfully make a like fa- 
« crifice to the fears and apprehenſions of his fel- 
« low- citizens; and that, after many years of hard 
« ſtruggle with warlike enemies, he would now 
« haſten to retire with honour, and to ſolace him- 


* ſelf in the midſt of family endearments, and do- 


meſtie repoſe.” 
- Pompey, for the moſt part, inclined to diſſemble 


nis ſentiments, and advanced to his purpoſe by in- 
| direct 


, 
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direct means; he was therefore, like moſt artful 
men, eaſily over- reached by perſons who affected 
to be thrown off their guard, while they penertra- 
ted, and took meaſures to thwart his deſigns; on 
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the preſent occaſion, probably, he was the only 
dupe of his own cunning, and a prey to the arti- 
fices which were employed againſt himſelf. Curio, 
in the Senate, openly attacked this part of his 


character, inſiſting that actions, and not profeſſions, 


were now to be regarded: that the army of Cæſar 
was, to the republic, a neceſſary defence againſt 
that of Pompey; that nevertheleſs, under pain of 
being declared, in caſe of diſobedience, enemies 


to their country, both ſhould be ordered to diſ- 


band; and that an army ſhould be inſtantly levied 
to enforce theſe; orders. Now, ſaid he, * is the 


« time to reduce this aſſuming and arrogant man, 


« while you have a perſon who can diſpute his 
„ pretenſions, and who can wreſt thoſe arms out 


„of his hands, which he now affects to reſign, 
< 7 which he never would have willingly drop- 
ped. 77 


The friends of Cake. in. the Senate, offered to 
compromiſe the diſpute ; and provided Pompey 
retired to his province, and Cæſar were allowed 
to retain the Ciſalpine Gaul with two legions, they 
propoled, in his name, to diſband the remainder 


of his army, and to reſign the other part of his 


provinces. *© Obſerve the dutiful citizen and good 


fuhject,“ ſaid Cato, how ready he is to quit 
the northern parts of Gaul, if you only put him 


© poſſeſſion of Italy and of the city; and how 
« ready 
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CHAP. © ready to accept. of your voluntary ſubmiſſion, 
. © rather than employ your own army againſt you 

« to enforce your ſurrender -. T? 

In the reſult of theſe Jobawey the Senate, upon 
the motion of the . Conſul Marcellus, came to a 
vote on the following queſtions, which were ſepa- 
rately ftated, relating to the appointments both of 
Czfar and of Pompey. On the firſt queſtion, 
Whether Czfar ſhould diſband his army? the 
Ayes were general throughout the houſe. On the 
ſecond, relating to Pempey, the Noes greatly pre- 
vailed. Curio and M. Antony inſiſted, that the 
queſtions were not fairly put; and that they did 

not eollect the ſenſe of the Senate: that the ma- 
jority might be of opinion, that both ſhould diſ- 
band; and that both, therefore, ſhould be inclu- 
ded in the ſame queſtion. To this purpoſe, ac- 
cordingly, a third queſtion was put; and the Se- 
| nate having divided, a majority of three hundred 

j and ſeventy Ayes appeared againft twenty-two 

| Noes*. Whether theſe proceedings of the Senate 


| | were annulled by any informality, or were depri- 
; ved of effect by any other circumſtance, does not 
\ appear. It is probable, that neither of the parties 
| withet to have them carried into effect. And the 
| only immediate conſequence they ſeem to have 
| | had, was an order to Pompey and Cæſar, re- 
| quiring each of them to march a legion to rein- 
| : force the army in 1 where the Parthians, 
though 
x Platarch, in Catone: 
2 Appian. de Bello Civ. Iibt ii, Plutarch in Cæſar, p. 134 
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though repulſed from Antioch, in the preceding cn HAP. 


year, had wintered ! in the Cyrrheſtica, a diſtrict of 
that province, and threatened to repeat their inya- 
ſion in the preſent ſpring and ſummer ; and this 
appears to have been no more than a feeble at- 
tempt on the part of Pompey or his friends, to. ſtrip 
Cæſar of two legions, of which, when it came to 
be executed, he well knew how to diſappoint the 
effect. 

While the ſubject of Caſfar's appointments occu- 
pied all parties at Rome, he himſelf, with his army, 
paſſed a quiet ſeaſon in Gaul; and at the end of 
winter, or early in the ſpring, ſet out for Italy. 
He employed, as a pretence for this journey, the 
election to a vacant place in the College of Au- 
gurs, Which was faſt approaching; and for which 
his friend Mark Antony was a candidate. Many 
votes were to be procured in the colonies and free 
cities bordering on that part of his province which 
was within the Alps; and he made his journey 
with uncommon ſpeed to ſecure them: but being 
informed, on the road, that the election of Augurs 
was paſt, and that his friend Antony had prevailed, 
he nevertheleſs, with the ſame diligence as before 


he received this information, continued his jour- 


ney, ſaying, It was proper he ſhould: thank his 


friends, for, their good offices, and requeſt the con- 


tinuance of their fayour in his. own competition 


for the. Conſulate, which he propoſed to declare: 
on, the following year. He alleged, as a reaſon 


for this early application, that his enemies, in or- 
der 
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cb. der to oppreſs him, or to withſtand his juſt pre- 
| — tenſions, had placed C. Marcellus and P. Lentulus 
in the magiſtracy of the preſent year, and had re- 
jected the eee of . er much bet. 
ter founded. | 
He was met in all the provide towns and co- 
lonies of Ciſalpine Gaul with more than a kingly 
reception, with ſacrifices and” proceſſions every 
where made by innumerable crowds, who were al- 
ſembled to ſee and admire him. Having made the 
circuit of this province, and founded the difpoſi- 
tions of the People, he returned with great dif- 
patch to his quarters at Nemetocenna , in the Low 
Countries, where he likewiſe wiſhed to know the 
diſpoſition as well as the ſtate of his army; and, 
for this purpoſe, ordered the whole to aſſemble on 
the Moſelle. He foreſaw, that the Senate might 
poſſibly paſs a decree to ſuperſede him; and that 
he muſt then depend upon the humour of his le- 
gions, and make war, or ſubmit as he found: them 
inclined; in this, however, it is probable that he 
was already in a great meaſure reſolved, or had no 
doubt of their willingneſs to become his partners 
in a military adventure for the f of the 
empire. 0 | 
In this ſtate of affairs he aſſigned to Lablents 
his ſtation within the Alps; and ſeeming to have 
conceived a ſuſpicion of this officer, or rather 
knowing that he was not diſpoſed 'to follow him, 
in caſe his commiſſion ſhould be withdrawn by 
7) | | the 
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the Senate, nor to co-operate in any act of hoſli- CH Ar. 
lity againſt the republic, he wiſhed to prevent the — 
diſputes which might ariſe on ſuch an occaſion, 
and to avoid the difficult taſæ of determining how 
he ſhould deal with a citizen, who being an of- 
fender againſt himſelf, was nevertheleſs in his du- 
ty to the State, and who either, by his impunity or 
by his ſufferings, might ſtart dangerous queſtions, 
and divide the opinions and affections of the ar- 
my itſelf. He detached him, therefore, from the 
legions in the northern Gaul, to command on the 
Po, a ſtation from which, if he ſhould be ſo diſ- 
poſed, he could eaſily quit the province, and join 
the forces of the republic ; and by this means rid 
him at once of a perſon on whom he could not re- 
ly, and whom he would ſcarcely dare to puniſh for 
defection. But in whatever manner we underſtand 
this ſeparation, it is noticed, that while Cæſar him- 
ſelf remained with the army upon the Moſelle, 
and made frequent movements merely to exerciſe 
the troops, to change their ground, and to preſerve 
their health, a rumour prevailed, that his enemies 
were ſoliciting Labienus to deſert him, and to car- 
ry off the troops that were under his command. 
At the ſame time it was reported, that the Senate 
was preparing a decree to diveſt Cæſar of his go- 
vernment, and to diſband his army. Theſe ru- 
mours he affected to treat as groundleſs; obſer- 
ving, that he could not believe ſuch an oſſicer as 
Labienus would betray his truſt; and that for him- 
{elf, he was at all times ready to ſubmit his cauſe 
Vor.. III. R to 
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CHAP. to a free Senate. The propoſals of Curio, and his 


XXV. 


— other friends, he ſaid, had been ſo reaſonable, that 


the Senate would have long fince adopted them, 
if that body had not been under the improper in- 
fluence of his enemies- 

In theſe dubious times of ately and ſuſpenſe, 
Cæſar received the famous order of the Senate, to 
detach. a legion from his province to reinforce the 
army of Syria, now threatened with invaſion from 
the Parthians. And at the ſame time had a de- 
mand from Pompey, to reſtore the-legion which, 
as formerly mentioned, he had borrowed from the 
new levies which were made for the ſervice in 
Spain. Theſe orders and demands in the preſent 
circumſtances had a ſuſpicious aſpect; and al- 
though Cæſar affected, with cheerfulneſs, to com- 
ply in every particular, yet he afterwards com- 


plained of this meaſure, as he termed it, on the 


part of his enemies, as a mere artifice to turn his 
own forces againſt him. In obedience to the or- 
ders of the Senate, he ſent the fifteenth legion, 


then upon the Po, and relieved it by one from his 


preſent camp in the northern Gaul. In reſtoring 
the legion he had borrowed from Pompey, he was 
at pains to ingratiate himſelf, and under pretence 


af gratitude for ſervices paſt, was moſt laviſh of 
his careſſes and thanks; as an earneſt of future li- 
berality, he ordered each private man a gratuity 
of two hundred and fifty denarii *. By this art- 
ful conduct, while he parted with the men, he 

took 
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took care to retain their affections, and, together HA p. 


with the fifteenth legion, which he ſtill called his 
own, he ſent them, as at beſt but an uncertain 
and precarious acceſſion of ſtrength to his ene- 
mies 23031: :: 

The officers, who were ſent on this commiſſion, 
with inſtructions to conduct theſe troops into Italy, 
brought to their employers a very flattering report 
of the ſtate and diſpoſition of Cæſar's army: that 
they longed to change their commander ; had a 
high opinion of Pompey ; arid, if marched into 
Italy, would ſurely deſert to him: that Cæſar was 
become odious on account of the hard ſervice in 
which he had fo long, and without any adequate 
'reward, employed a Roman army, and ſtill more 
on account of the ſuſpicion that he aimed at the 
monarchy . It is in the higheſt degree probable; 
that their crafty leader employed proper perſons 
to hold this language to the commiſſioners of the 
Senate, and to the officers of Pompey ; and to ut- 
ter complaints of their commander, and of the 
ſervice, on purpoſe that they might be repeated in 
Italy. His own preparations were not of more 
importance to him than the ſupine ſecurity into 
which he endeayoured, by this and every other ar- 
tifice, to lull his enemies. 

On the approach of winter he conducted his 
army back to their quarters in the Low Countries, 

1 or 


1 Appian, de Bello Civile, lib. ii. Plutarch. in vita Pompeii, p. 475. 


a Plutarch. in Vita Cæſaris, p. 133. et in vita Pompeii, p. 486. 
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CHAP. or the interior parts of Gaul. Trebonius was 
OT. ſtationed with four legions on the Scheld and 


the Meuſe; Fabius, with other four legions, be- 
tween the Soane and the Loire, or in the canton 
of Bibracte, now Autun. This diſpoſition, like 
that of the former winter, was calculated to avoid 
giving any alarm to his opponents in Italy. He 
himſelf intended to winter within the Alps, but 
had no troops on that ſide of the mountains that 
could give riſe to ſuſpicion ;: one veteran legion 
only is mentioned, the thirteenth, which he had 
ſent to replace the fifteenth ; which, upon pre- 
tence of the Parthian war, had been called away 
from his province. Upon his arrival in Italy he 
affected furpriſe in being told that the two le- 
gions lately demanded from him had not been 
ſent into Aſia, but were kept in Italy, and put un- 
der the command of Pompey. He complained, 
that he was betrayed; that his enemies meant to 
diſarm and circumvent him. But while the 


republic is ſafe, and matters can be made up on 


« amicable terms, I will bear,“ he ſaid, with any 
« indignities offered to myſelf, rather than involve 
« the State in a civil war .“ 

While the factions that were likely to divide 
the empire were in this fituation, C. Marcellus, 
now third of this name in the ſucceſſion of Con- 
ſuls, together with Publius Lentulus, were elected 


for the following year. Before they entered on 


office, a rumour aroſe, that Cæſar, with his whole 


army, 
1 Hirtius de Bello Gallico, lib. viii. c. 46. 
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army, was actually in motion to paſs the Alps. On cy a P, 
this alarm Marcellus, Conſul of the preſent year, _**_, 


aſſembled the Senate; laid the ſubje& before them, 
and moved, that the troops then in Italy ſhould be 
prepared to act, and that new levies ſhould be or- 
dered. A debate enfued, in which Curio contra- 
dicted the report, and, by his Tribunitian autho- 
rity,*forbade the Senate to proceed in any reſolu- 
tion to diſturb the peace of the empire, 

On this interpoſition of the Tribune, the Conſul 
Marcellus diſmiſſed the aſſembly, pronouncing, to- 
gether with other expreſſions of impatience, the fol- 
lowing words: That if he were not ſupported by 
the Senate, in the meaſures which were neceſſary 
for the preſervation of the commonwealth, he 
ſhould put the exerciſe of his power into hands 
more likely to make the State be reſpected : and 
having ſpoken theſe words, he repaired, together 
with Leatulus, one of the Conſuls elected for the 
enſuing year, to the gardens where Pompey reſi- 
ded ; being obliged, on account of his military 
command, to remain without the city ; and pre- 
ſenting him with his ſword, bid him employ it for 
the defence of his country, and with it to aſſume 
the command of the forces then in Italy. To 
this addreſs from the Conſul, Pompey, with an air 
of modeſty, made anſwer, © If nothing better can 
« he deviſed for the commonwealth.” 
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CHAP, XXVI. 


Return of di ferent Affcers from their —. 
wi — Decree: of the Senate to ſuperſede Caſar.—For- 
SBidden by the Tribunes.—GCommiſſion to the Con- 
ue and to Pompey.— Their Reſolutions. —Flight 
. the Tribunes Antony and Quintus Caſſius.— 
Speech of Geſar to the Legion at Ravenna, —Sur- 
I pPeriſe of Ariminum.Mareb of Cafar.—Flight 
*. of Pompey and the Senate, fc. Approach of 
4 Cafar.—Embarkation and Departure of Pompey 
from Brundifium. — Return of Ceſar to Rome.— 
Paſſes by Marſeilles into Spain.—Campaign on 
the Segra.—Legions of 7 * in Spain conduct. 
ed to the Var, 1 


Aer IN this ot of affairs, the officers, who had 
wy been ſent in the preceding year to the com- 
mand of provinces, were returned to Rome, and 

ſome of them ſoliciting the military honours to 
which they thought themſelves entitled by their 
ſervices, remained with their enſigns of magiſtra- 

cy in the ſupurhs. Bibulus, though he had not 

been preſent i in the action in which Caſſius defeat- 

ed the Parthians, yet being then governor of the 
province, and the advantage gained under his 
auſpices, with the number of the enemy flain, 
coming up to the legal deſcription of thoſe ſer- 

vices for which the triumph was uſually obtained, 

he entered his claim; and accordingly, upon the 

| motion 
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motion of Cato, who probably wiſhed him this c HA 4 
conſolation for the mortifications he had received in — 


his Conſulate, he was found to be entitled to this 
honour. It had been long appropriated as the ſpe- 
cific reward of victories, obtained by the ſlaughter 
of a certain number of enemies, and would have 
been prepoſterous in the caſe of any other merit: 
Cicero, nevertheleſs, now likewiſe applied for a 


triumph, partly in emulation to Bibulus, of whom 


he expreſſes ſome jealoufy ; and partly, that he 
might have a pretence for his ſtay in the ſuburbs, 
and for abſenting himſelf from the Senate, or 
the aſſemblies of the People, being very much 
perplexed how to ſteer between the parties of 


Cæſar and Pompey, who had both applied to 
him by letters to join them in the preſent diſpute *. 
He had, ſome time before his departure from Cili- 


cia on his return to Rome, ſent an account of his 
military operations to Cato, and to ſome others of 
his friends, with an' earneſt requeſt, that a thankf- 
giving might be appointed for the victory he had 


obtained. In this he was gratified as one of the 
greateſt honours which a Roman officer could re- 


ceive in abſence, and which might lead to a tri- 
umph. To his letter Cato had replied in terms 
that were polite ; but carrying ſame degree of in- 
direct reproof for the improper ambition which 


Cicero betrayed in this requeſt, and reminding him 


that his merit was not ſo much that of a warrior, 


as of a humane, upright, and able magiſtrate ; ſay- 


R 4 ing. 


x Cicero ad Att. lib. vii. ep. 1. 
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cHAP, ing, at the ſame time, that he had moved the Se- 


XXVL 


hate to paſs a decree to this purpoſe in his favour, 


as thinking it more honourable than a thankſgi- 


ving, which always had a reference to ſome event, 
depending on fortune or the valourfof an army ; 
bat that, ſince Cicero had choſen to put his ſervi- 
ces on the laſt footing, he himſelf had a double ſa- 


tisfaction, that of having done what he thought 


his duty, and that of finding that the deſire of 
his friend reſpecting the thankſgiving was grati- 
fied i. | 
Cicero at firit 1 this 1 of Cato 
as a proper expreſſion of friendſhip, and in the 
higheſt degree honourable to himſelf?; but on 
hearing of the military honours which, upon Ca- 
to's motion, were decreed to Bibulus, he was 
greatly provoked, and: conſidered this conduct as 
partial to his rival, and invidious to himſelf5, He 
was inſtigated or confirmed in theſe ſentiments by 
Cæſar, who gladly icized the opportunity to incite 
him againſt Cato, * Ob/erve,” he faid, in one of 
his letters, which is quoted by Cicero on this ſub- 
ject, © the malice of the man, he affects to give you 
* the commendations of c{emengy and integrity, which 
* you did not deſire, and withholds a piece of common 


4 reſpect, which you had aſked.” © This conduct,“ 
continues Cicero to Atticus, * befpeaks the envy 
from which it proceeds. It is not ſufferable, nor 


„will I endure it. Cæſar, in his letter to me, has 
' x Cicero ad Fan iliar, lil. xv. ep. g. 

2 Cicero ad Familiar. lib. W. en. 6. 

3 Cicero ad Att. lib, vil. ep. 2. 
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not failed in the proper remarks.” Such were the 
concerns which diſtracted the mind of this ingenious 
but weak man, even while he himſelf foreſaw an 
immediate conflict, in which the republic itſelf, 
and all the honours it could beſtow, were pro- 
bably ſoon to periſh. 

In the preſent ſituation of affairs, every reſo- 
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lution which the friends of the republic could take - 


was beſet with danger, and every day increaſed 
their perplexity. To leave Cæſar in poſſeſſion of 
his army, and to admit him with ſuch a force to 
the head of the commonwealth, was to ſubmit, 
without a ſtruggle, to the dominion he meant to 
aſſume. To perſiſt in confining him to one or o- 
ther of theſe advantages, was to furniſh him with 
a pretence to make war on the republic. The 
powers which were neceſſary to repel the preſent 
danger, might be equally fatal to the republic in 
the poſſeſſion of Pompey, as they were in the hands 
of Cæſar himſelf, The only perſon, on whom the 
State was now. to rely, even while his own con- 
ſideration, with that of every other Senator, was 
at ſtake, did not ſeem diſpoſed to act, until all the 
diſtinctions that were wanting to gratify his vani- 
ty ſhould be united in his own perſon. With an 
appearance of eaſe and negligence, he went upon 
parties of pleaſure through Italy, while every one 
elle apprehended that Rome itſelf, as well as Italy, 
muſt ſoon become a ſcene of blood. At an inter- 
view with Cicero, whom, on his way to the city, 
he met near Naples, he himſelf ſpoke of a civil 

war 
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CHAP. war as unavoidable '.. Upon his return to Rome, 


VI. 


on the twenty-ſixth of December, he even ſeemed 
averſe to any accommodation of parties. He de- 
clared his mind openly, that if Cæſar ſhould ob- 
tain the Conſulate, even upon laying down his 
arms, the State muſt be undone; that in his opi- 
nion, whenever a vigorous oppoſition appeared, 
Cæſar, in making his option, would chooſe to re- 

tain his army, and drop his pretenſions to the Con- 
ſulate ; but, continued he, if he ſhould perſiſt to 
run headlong, and bring matters to the deciſion of 


the ſword, how contemptible muſt he appear, a 


mere private adventurer againſt the authority of 
the State, ſupported by a e army under ny 


command. 
To juſtify this ſecurity, or preſumption on the 
part of Pompey, who was ſurely a warrior of the 


_ firſt order, it muſt be remembered that while Cæ- 
Tar was forming an army in Gaul, Pompey, by 


means of his lieutenants, likewiſe formed a great 


army of ſix complete legions, and many auxiliaries, 


in Spain; and muſt have foreſeen, that if Cæſar 
ſhould: make any attempt upon Italy, he ſhould 
then be in condition to order his army to paſs the 
Pyrennees as faſt as that of Cæſar could paſs the 


Alps, occupy his province, cut off his reſources, 
and while Pompey himſelf received him with the 
forces of Italy, that the Spaniſh army ſhould preſs 
upon his rear, and place him at once between two 


ſuch N attacks. It ought likewiſe to be 
conſidered, 


1 Cicero ad Atticym, lib, vii. ep. 8. 45 
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tually formed in Italy, yet this was the great nur- 
ſery of ſoldiers for the whole empire, and multi- 


tudes could, on any ſudden emergency, be embo- 


died in every part of the country. 
Pompey, with theſe ſecurities in his hendy for 


the final ſucceſs of his views againſt Cæſar, ſut- 
fered this rival to run his career, leaving the Se- 
nate expoſed to the dangers which threatened 


them, and under the influence of apprehenſions, 
which he expected would render them more tract- 


able, than he had generally found them in times 


of greater ſecurity, and more ready in every thing 
to comply with his own defires. 

In the ſame ſtrain of policy, Pompey had fre- 
quently ventured to foment or to connive at the 
growing troubles of the republic, in order to ren- 
der himſelf the more neceſſary, and to draw from 
the Senate and the People offers of extrordinary 
truſt and power. By the addreſs of Cato, and of 


other active men in the Senate, he had been obliged 


on a late occaſion, when he aimed indirectly at the 
powers of Dictator, to be content with thoſe of ſole 
Conſul. It 1s probable, that he had entertained the 
fame views on the preſent occaſion, and permitted 


the evils to accumulate, until the remedy he wiſhed 


for ſhould appear to be neceſſary. He continued 
accordingly, with votes and reſolutions of the Se- 
nate, to combat Ceſar, who was at the head of a 
numerous army, ready on the firſt plauſible pre- 


tence 
$ Cic. ad Familiar. lib, xvi. ep. 12. 
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conſidered, that although few troops were then ac- ca v. 
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CHAP. tence to fall upon Italy, to feize the ſeats of go- 
. —— vernment, and of conſequence to wreſt from his 
opponents, that name and authority of the repu- 
blic, on which Pompey himſelf ſo greatly relied, 

for the aſcendant which he hoped to preſerve. 
u. C. 70. Meantime, the new year commenced, and C. 
& Claudius Claudius Marcellus with L. Cornelius Lentulus, 
& = fer. entered on their office as Conſuls. Both parties 
tulus. were prepared for a deciſive reſolution on the ſub- 
| je& of Cæſar's claims. He himſelf for ſome years 
had wintered near to the northern extremity of his 
provinces. He was now at Ravenna, the neareſt 
ſation of his army to Rome; but without any 
troops, beſides what appear to have been the uſual 
eſtabliſhment of the Ciſalpine province; that is, 
the thirteenth legion, which, as we have ſaid, had 
been ſent thither to replace the legion, with which 
he had been required to reinforce the army in Syria, 
and together with theſe three hundred cavalry 
detached, making in all between five and ſix thou- 
ſand men :. Soon after his arrival at Ravenna, he 
had been viſited by Curio, who, at the expiration 
of his Tribunate, made this journey to receive his 
directions in reſpect to the future operations of the 
party; and after their conference, returned to 
Rome with a letter from Cæſar, addreſſed to the 
Senate, and which was accordingly preſented on 
the firſt of January, at the admiſſion of the new 


Conſuls into office 2. 
On 


1 Appian. de Bello Civil. lib, ii. p. 447. Plat, in Cæſare. 
2 Dio. Caſſius, lib. xli. c. 1. 
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On this comfion the Conſul Lentulus moved, cu ae. 


that prior to any other buſineſs, the ſtate of the 
republic, and that of the provinces, ſhould be ta- 
ken under conſideration; and alluding to the re- 
ſolutions which were already on record, relating 
to Czſar's province, ſaid, that if the Senate ſtood 
firm on this occaſion to their former decrees, his 
ſervices ſhould not be wanting to the common- 
wealth. He was ſeconded by Scipio, and was ap- 
plauded by the general voice of the Senate; but 
Ceſar had procured the admiſſion of Mark Anto- 
ny and of Quintus Caſſius, two of his moſt noted 
and determined partizans, into the College of Tri- 
bunes. Theſe could procure inſurrections, or fur- 
niſh the pretence of violence in the city, whenever 
the military deſigns of their patron were ripe for 
execution : they were to be the inſtruments of what 
had been concerted with Curio, or whatever elſe 
ſhould be thought proper to promote the deſigns 
of their leader. They began with threatening to 
ſtop all proceedings of the Senate, until Cæſar's 
letter was read ; and prevailed on this meeting to 
begin with that paper. It was expreſſed, accor- 
ding to Cicero, in terms menacing and harſh *, and 
contained in ſubſtance a repetition of the propoſals, 
which the party had been all along making through 
Curio, and its other adherents at Rome, That 
« Czfar ſhould not be diſturbed in poſſeſſion of the 
4 honours which the Roman People had beſtowed 
+ upon him; that he ſhould be left upon a foot 

46 of 


x Cicero ad Familiar, lib. xvi. ep, 12, 
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HAP. © of equality with other officers, who were allow. 

NINE. . 1 7 

d to join civil office at Rome with military eſ- 

« tabliſhments. in the provinces; and that he 

* ſhould not be ſingled out as the ſole object of 
their diſtruſt and ſeverity .“ 

This letter was conſidered as an attempt to pre- 
. ſcribe to the Senate, and unbecoming the reſpect 
= due to their authority. It was by many treated as 
i an actual declaration of war. The debates were 
= renewed on this ſubject for ſome days ſucceſſively, 
= from the firſt to the ſeventh of January. On the 
1 laſt of theſe days, a reſolution was framed, order- 
ing Cæœſar to diſmiſs his army, and by a certain 
day to retire from his provinces, or in caſe of dif- 

obedience, declaring him an enemy to his country. 
The Tribunes, Mark Antony and Quintus Caſſius, 

interpoſed with their negative. 6 

The hands of the Senate being thus tied up by 
the prohibition or interdict of the Tribunes, it was 
moved that the members ſhould go into mourning, 
in order to impreſs the People with a deeper ſenſe 
of the calamity which was likely to enſue from the 
contumacy of theſe factious officers. This like- 
wiſe the Tribunes forbad; but the Senate being 
adjourned, all the members, as of their own accord, 
returned to their next meeting in habits of mourn- 
ing,. and proceeded to conſider in what manner 
they might remove the difficulty which aroſe from 
this factious interpoſition of the Tribunes. In the 
conclufion of this deliberation, it was determined 
| -7 VO 


* 


1 Suetonius in Cæſare, c. 29. 
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to give to the Conſuls and other magiſtrates, to- CHAP. 


gether with Pompey, 1 in the character of Proconſul, 
the charge uſual in the moſt dangerous conjunc- 
tures ; to preſerve the commonwealth by ſuch means 
as to their diſcretion ſhould appear to be neceſſary. 

This charge ſuggeſted to the minds of the Peo- 
ple, what had paſſed in the times of the Gracchi, 
of Saturninus and of Cataline. The Tribunes, 
who had occaſioned the meaſure, either appre- 
hended, or affected to apprehend, immediate dan- 
ger to their own perſons: they diſguiſed them- 
ſelves in the habit of ſlaves, and, together with Cu- 
rio, in the night fled from Rome in hired car- 
riages*, The Conſuls repaired to Pompey in the 
ſuburbs; and, agreeably to the order of the Se- 
nate, claimed his aſſiſtance in diſcharging the im- 
portant duties with which they were jointly in- 
truſted. It was agreed, in concert with him, that 
they ſhould. ſupport the authority of the Senate 
with a proper military force, that they ſhould pro- 
ceed to make new levies with the greateſt diſpatch ; 
and in order to give effect to theſe preparations, 
that Pompey ſhould have the ſupreme command 
over the treaſury, and all the forces of the repub- 
lic, in every quarter of the world. 

Winter was now ſet in, or faſt approaching. 
The ſeaſon, although nominally in the month of 
January, being only about fifty days paſt the au- 
tumnal equinox, or about. the twelfth of Novem- 

ber, Cæſar had few troops on the fide of Italy; 


the 


1 Appian. de Bello Civili, lib. ii. Dio, Ca lib. xli. c. 3. Cicero ad Fa- 
miliar, lib, xvi. ep. 12. 
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8 cur. the force of his army was yet beyond the Alps, 
Land the officers now intruſted with the ſafety of 
| the commonwealth, flattered themſelves that much 
time might be found to put the republic in a ſtate 
of defence, before his army at this ſeaſon could 
paſs thoſe mountains, even if he ſhould be fo raſh, 
as to make war on the commonwealth ; a ſup- 
poſition which Pompey did not even, in this ſtate 
of affairs, appear to have believed. 
When Cæſar received accounts of the Senate's 
reſolution, he drew forth the troops then at Ra- 
venna, and in a harangue enumerated the wrongs 
which for ſome years he alleged had been done 
to himſelf; complained that his enemies had now 
= found means to excite againſt him even Pompey, 
N a perſon whoſe honour he had always promoted 
with the warmeſt affection; that the interpoſition 
of the Tribunes, in behalf of the army and of him- 
ſelf, had been defeated by means of threats and of 
actual force; that their ſacred perſons had been 
violated, in order to oppreſs him; that reſolutions, 
which had never been taken but in the moſt dan- 
gerous and threatening conjunctures, to prevent 
ruinous laws from being carried by inſurrection 
and violence, were now formed againſt peaceable 
magiſtrates, and in times of profound tranquillity ; 
he therefore now called upon his audience to main- 
tain the honour. of an officer, together with whom 
they had now, for nine years, faithfully ſerved the 
republic; with whom they had gained many vic- 
tories in Gaul and in Germany, and reduced a moſt 
f warlike 
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warlike province into a ſtate of abſolute ſubmiſ. cn a P. 
fion. He was anſwered with a ſhout of applauſe, I<SqgL 


and a general acclamation from the ranks, that they 
were ready to avenge the injuries done to their 
general, and to the Tribunes of the People. 

On receiving theſe aſſurances from the troops 
then preſent, Cæſar immediately diſpatched an ex- 
preſs to the quarters of the twelfth legion, which, 
from the time at whieh it afterwards joined him, 
appears to have been already within the Alps with 
orders to march, The remainder of his army, in 
the mean time, being ſuppoſed in the low coun- 
tries, or in the interior of Gaul, it would not have 
appeared to an ordinary capacity, that, even in 
caſe of hoſtilities, any deciſive operation could take 
place before. the ſpring. By the return of that ſea- 
ſon, indeed, the meaſures now taken by both par- 
ties ſeemed to threaten a dangerous convulſion; 
but it is not to be doubted that Cæſar had fore- 
ſeen, or prepared, many of the moſt important 
circumſtances of the preſent conjuncture; that he 
had already brought his affairs into that poſture, 
in which he had projected that hoſtilities ſhould 
commence ; and that the ſeeming negle& with 
which he ſuffered himſelf to be taken with ſo ſmall 
a force on the ſide of Italy, was probably the beſt 
concerted preparation he could have made for the 
war. For while he brought no alarming force to- 
wards Rome, his antagoniſts continued ſecure, and 
made no effectual proviſion to reſiſt even the ſmall 
force with which he was to begin his attack. 

Vol. III. 8 He 
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c#Aap. He apprehended more danger from the legions 
ET which Pompey had formed in Spain, than from 
any force then ſubſiſting in Italy; and he made 
his diſpoſition againſt thoſe legions, by having the 
ſtrength of his army to be exerted between the 
Pyrennees and the Alps. There the troops he had 
formed in Gaul, ſerved him ſufficiently in his de- 
ſign againſt Italy, by ſecuring him from any inter- 
ruption on that quarter. And when the war 
actually broke out, being well aware that the ef. 
fects of ſurpriſe are often greater than thoſe of 
force, even if he had wiſhed for more troops: in 
Italy, it is probable that he would not have await- 
ed their coming. 

On the very day that he delivered the "INI 
juſt mentioned to the legion which was quartered 
at Ravenna, he ordered parties of choſen men, in 
the manner of ſtragglers roving for pleaſure through 

the country, and armed only with ſwords, to take 
the road ſeparately, and without any appearance 
of concert, to Ariminum, the firft fortified place 
of Italy beyond the Rubicon, which was the limit 
of his province ; there to remain, and at a certain 
time of the night to ſeize upon one of the gates. 
He likewiſe ordered a party of horſe to parade at 
fome diſtance from Ravenna, and there to wait 
for an officer who was to deliver them his further 
commands. He himſelf paſſed the day, as uſual, in 
forming combats of gladiators, and in attending the 
exerciſes of the legion; at night he went to ſupper 
at the uſual hour, and after he had taken his place 
at table, pretending buſineſs, or ſome flight indiſ- 
poſition, 
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poſition, which called him away from' the com- 
pany, he mounted a carriage that waited for him, 
drove through a gate oppoſite to that of Arimi- 
num, and having travelled for a little time in that 
direction, turned into the road on which he had 
poſted the party of horſe ; and having joined them, 


marched about thirty miles before break of day, 


entered Ariminum by a gate of which the parties 
he had ſent before him in the night were in poſſeſ- 
fion, and thus without any reſiſtance, became maſ- 
ter of a fortreſs which opened his way towards 
Rome. | 

It was of importance, that the firſt report of 
hoſtilities in the city ſhould carry an account of 
his ſucceſs 3 not merely of his having made an at- 
tempt. This circumſtance may juſtify the mea- 
ſures which he took to ſurpriſe a place which, 
without ſo many precautions, might have been 
eaſily reduced, though at the hazard perhaps of 
delay for a few days. He himſelf indeed, in his 
Commentaries, makes no mention of any ſuch mea- 
ſures, nor of the doubts and heſitations under 
which he is faid to have halted on the banks of 
the Rubicon, by the paſſing of which he was to 
enter into a ſtate of war with the commonwealth, 
a ſubject on which his doubts were probably long 
lince reſolved. 
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At Ariminum his little army, on the following 


day, arrived from Ravenna, and the Tribunes, 
Mark Antony and Quintus Caſſius joined him from 


Rome. He preſented them to the army in the 
- 7 diſguiſe 
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diſguiſe in which they affected to have eſcaped 
from the violence of a tyranny then eſtabliſhed in 
the city. Obſerve,” he ſaid, to what extre- 
« mities perſons of noble birth, veſted with the 
« ſacred character of Tribunes, are reduced, for 
« having ſupported their friend, and for having 


„ pleaded the cauſe of an injured army. The 


occaſion was ſuited to popular eloquence ; and this 


eminent maſter of every art did not neglect the 


opportunity. He is ſaid to have acted his part 
with great vehemence; to have torn open his veſt 
from his breaſt, and to have ſhed tears; frequent- 
1y held up to view the hand on which he wore his 
ring, the well known enſign of noble birth among 
the Romans, and declared, that he would facrifice all 


the honours of his rank to reward thoſe who were 


now willing to ſupport the public cauſe, and who 
adhered to himſelf on the preſent occaſion. From 
theſe ſigns, and the diſplay of his ring in particu- 
lar, where he was not diſtinctly heard, it was ſup- 
poſed that he had promiſed the honours of no- 
bility, and a large ſum of money, to every ſoldier 
in his army >. © 

Lucius Cæſar and the Prætor Roſcius, who, 
while the decree againſt Caius Cæſar was depend- 
ing in the Senate, made offer of their good offices 
to treat with him, and bring matters to an ami - 


cable iſſue, were now come without any public 
commiſſion, probably to hinder their friend from 


taking 


I Appian. de Bell. Civile, lib. ii, 


* 2 Sueton. in Caf. c. 33, 
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taking any deſperate reſolution. They brought, cn a. 

at the ſame time, a private meſſage from Pompey, . 
with ſome expreſſions of civility, and an apology, 
taken from the neceſſity of the public ſervice, for 
the hardſhip which he ſuppoſed himſelf to have 
put upon Ceſar. Pompey, in this meſſage, pro- 
teſted, © That he himſelf had always preferred 
te the public to private conſiderations ;”” and ſub- 
joined, That he hoped Cæſar would not ſuffer 
* any paſſion to carry him into meaſures hurtful 
eto the State, nor, in avenging himſelf of his pri- 
* yate enemies, ſtretch forth his hand againſt the 

« republic.” | 

Such profeſſions had little credit with Cæſar; 
but if they were to be of any weight with the 
public, he was not likely, in his turn, to fail in the 
uſe of them. He deſired thoſe perſons, by whom 
Pompey had favoured him with this meſſage, to 
carry for anſwer, © That the republic had always 
i been to him dearer than his fortune or his life; 
« but that he could not ſuffer the honours which 
the Roman People had beſtowed upon him in 
„public, to be contemptuouſly torn away by his 
« private enemies. His commiſſion, he ſaid, would 
have expired in ſix months; his enemies, in theit 
*« eagerneſs to degrade him, could not bear even 
« with this delay, but muſt recall him immediate- 
„ly. The Roman People had difpenfed with his 
4 attendance at the elections, yet he muſt be drag- 
« oed to town at that time, to ſhow the ſuperiori- 
« ty of his enemies, and to gratify private malice. 
S 3 “Theſe 
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CHAP. © Theſe: perſonal inſults he had patiently borne 


vis 


for the ſake of the public; and being reſolved 
“to diſarm, requeſted the Senate only that others 
„ ſhould diſarm as well as himſelf; that even this 
« was refuſed, and while he was commanded to diſ- 
** mils the troops of his province, new levies were 
ordered in Italy; -that two legions which had 
6 been called off from his army, under pretence 
of the Parthian war, were now retained againſt 
« himſelf ; that the whole State was in arms; for 
« what 1 but for his deſtruction? that, ne- 
„ yertheleſs, he would ſuffer any thing for the 
« good of the commonwealth. Let Pompey fre- 
pair to his province; let all parties diſband, and 
no army whatever be aſſembled in Italy; let no 
« one pretend to overawe the city; let the aſſem- 
. „blies of the People and of the Senate be free; 
« and, in order the more ſpeedily to terminate 
<« theſe diſputes, let the parties meet and confer 
together; let Pompey ſay where he will be wait- 
ed on, or let him name a proper place of meet- 
ing; at a friendly conference every difficulty may 
*« ſoon be remoyed !.“ Son | | 
From this time forward Cæſar affected, on every 
occaſion, to haye no object in yiew but to prevail 
on his enemies, by ſome reaſonable accommoda- 
tion, to ſave the republic from a ruinous war, and 
to ſtop the effuſion of innocent blood *, He con- 
tinually repeated his propoſals of peace, while he 
urged his after e with uncommon ra- 


pidity. 


1 Cæſar de Bell Civil. lib. i. 
+ 2 Cæſar. Appian. in lib. viii, Ad Atticum, poſt ep. 13. 
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pidity, He ordered new levies at Ariminum, and 
ſent Antony to occupy Arretium'*, a paſs in one of 
the branches of the Flaminian Way through the 
Apennines; and as faſt as troops could march he 
ſeized Piſaurum a, Fanum, Auximum, with the 
town of Ancona, and all the places neceſſary to 
give him the command of that diſtrict, or to open 
his way to Rome. 

A general conſternation ſpread in the country 
before him ; the people fled from their habitations, 
and communicated the alarm, with every ſort of 
exaggeration, to the city, Pompey had relied 
much on the name and authority of the common- 
wealth, and no leſs on his own. Others thought 
themſelves ſecure while this renowned and expe- 
rienced commander gave them aſſurances of ſafe- 
ty. Now, like a perſon awake from a dream, he 
ſeemed to perceive the whole was illuſion. Cz- 
ſar paid no regard to the authority of the Senate, 
nor ſtood in awe of the State. He was at hand, 
with the reputation of a general equal to Pompey, 
at the head of troops freſh from ſervice, and in- 
ured to blood. The republic was but a name; and 
they who compoſed it, though reſpectable at a di- 
ſtance, were, on the approach of an enemy, irreſo- 
lute, diſunited, and incapable of the exertions 
which ſuch an occaſion required. Orders had 
gone forth to raiſe troops in every part of Italy; 
but no great progreſs in ſo ſnort a time could yet 
have been made in that ſervice. Beſides the two 
legions which had ſerved ſo long under Cæſar 

oY S 4 bijmſelf, 

1 Arrego. 2 Piſaro, Feno, and Oſimo. 
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himſelf, there were not any forces actually em- 
bodied in the country. Theſe were juſtly ſuſpect- 
ed of inclining to favour their former general ; 
and, inſtead of enabling Pompey to meet the dan- 
ger which threatened the commonwealth, furniſh- 
ed him, at the head of ſuch troops, with particu- 
lar reaſons for his keeping at a diſtance from the 


enemy. In a letter to Domitius Ahenobarbus,“ 1 


« ſent you word,“ he writes, that with theſe 
„ two legions I did not like to be near Cæſar . If 
“ ſhould retreat, therefore, at his approach, be 
not ſurpriſed 2.“ 

Domitius had been appointed to ſucceed Cæſar 
in the government of Gaul; and, with ſome other 
officers in the Picenum 3, had made ſome progreſs 
in raiſing troops. Their numbers, perhaps, ſur- 
paſſed thoſe of Ceſar. If Pompey, therefore, had 
thought it poſſible to defend. the city, he muſt have 
haſtened to that quarter, and have put himſelf at 
the head of thoſe troops. But he was timorous in 
hazarding his own reputation, a weakneſs from 
which Ceſar was altogether exempt, and which 
was unworthy of the great military talents of ei- 
ther. Pompey ſeldom committed his fame where 
the proſpect was unfavourable, or events extreme- 
ly uncertain. Ceſar, on ſuch occaſions, never choſe 
to truſt his affairs.in any other hands than his own. 

Pompey, acting under theſe motives, aſſembled 
the Senate, and hs 5 them that it was neceſ- 


| ſary 
1 Meaping probably that he did not chooſe to give them an opportunity 


to deſert, 


2 Cicero ad Atticum, lib. viii. ep. 2. Ad Domitium. 
3 March of Anconia, 
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ſary to abandon Rome; that he would meet them cy ay. 
again at Capua, where he propoſed to aſſemble his ZE, 


forces; that he ſhould confider all thoſe who re- 
mained in the capital to countenance or to witneſs 
the violences of Cæſar as equally guilty with thoſe 
who ſhould be found in his camp. 

It being unlawful for the officers of the repu- 
blic to abſent themſelves from the city during their 
term in office, the Senate paſſed an act to diſ- 
penſe with their attendance at Rome, and to enable 
them to exerciſe the powers of magiſtracy where- 
ever the neceſſities of the State might require their 
preſence. Theſe preparations for diſlodging the 
government, together with the actual flight of Pom- 
pey himſelf, damped all the courage that yet re- 
mained in any order or claſs of the People. It made 
Cæſar appear at once more odious and more ter- 
rible . It was generally expected , that he would 
exceed either Cinna or Sylla in rapacity and cruel- 
ty3; and that the city, if he ſhould ſurpriſe his 
opponents there, would become a ſcene of blood. 
The Conſuls, and moſt of the other officers of State, 
ſet out with their enſigns of power. All night the 
gates were crowded with Senators and other per- 
ſons of rank who fled on this occafion ; ſome with 
their families and moſt valuable effects, others a- 
lone, and diſtracted by the general panic, without 
knowing whether they were to retire, or to what 
fate they were leaving their families. 

Cæſar, 


1 Cicero ad Att. lib. vii. ep. It. 
2 Ibid. ep. 12. 22. 
3 Cicero ad Atticum, lib. vii. ep. 7. 
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cuae, Ceæſar, in the mean time, making a rapid march 

3 through Umbria, or what is now the dutchy of 

Urbino, and the Picenum, or March of An- 

cona ?, not only took poſſeſſion of every place as 

he paſſed, but gained daily acceſſions of ftrength 

. by the junction of the new levies which were ral- 

| ſing to oppoſe him. Soldiers are averſe to the lo- 

ſing ſide ; and Pompey's flight put an end to his 

military power in Italy. The Prætor Thermus 

had, with five cohorts, amounting, if complete, to 

twenty-five hundred men, taken poſt at Iguvium s, 

among the Apennines, on the Flaminian Way. Ob- 

ſerving that Pompey's party in general was re- 

treating, and that Curio was advancing towards 

i him with a part of Cæſar's forces, he reſolved to 

| abandon his poſt; but as ſoon as he began to exe- 

= cute this purpoſe, and was on the road to Rome, 

| : the troops deſerted him on the march, returned to 

4 the poſt from which he had removed them, and 
_ declared for Cæſar. | 

The diſpoſitions of the towns of which Cæſar 

| had got poſſeſſion, made it unneceſſary for him to 

| _ leave any garriſon behind him, and permitted him 

A to advance with all his force, Auximum 4 decla- 

=_ red for him before his arrival, and obliged Atius 

| Varus, who held that poſt for the republic, to a- 

bandon it. This officer was overtaken by Cæſar's 

= | advanced parties, and, like Zheemus, was deſerted 

_— by his people. 


Af 


I Unbeis, 2 Picenum, 
3 Gubio. 4 Olimo, 
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At Cingulum, in the Picenum, Cæſar was join- Hr. 
ed by the twelfth legion, to which, on his fi IE. 


motion from Ravenna, he had ſent orders to march. 
With this acceſſion of force, he advanced to Aſ- 
culum * on the Fronto ; and having diſlodged 
from thence Lentulus Spinther, who commanded 
ten cohorts, the greater part of theſe troops de- 
ſerted to him. The remainder put themſelves un- 


der the command of Vibullius, who was juſt arri- 


ved from Pompey to ſupport the hopes of the cauſe 
in that quarter. 

As Cæſar made his principal puſh on the A- 
driatic - fide of the Apennines, the troops that 
were {uddenly raiſed for the republic were, with- 
out any well-concerted plan, drawn together up- 
on that coaſt. And Pompey himſelf had not yet 
openly laid afide the deſign of making head a- 
gainſt Ceſar in thoſe parts, Vibullius having 
aſſembled in all about fourteen cohorts, fell back 
to the Aternus, now called the Piſcara, and join- 
ed L. Domitius Ahenobarbus at Corfinium, a paſs 
in the Apennines that commanded the Valerian 
Way to Rome. This officer having aſſembled 
twenty-five cohorts, meant to have joined Pompey 
wherever -he ſhould be found, and had ordered 
Thermus to follow with five cohorts more * ; but 
imagining probably that Pompey ſtill intended to 
cover Rome from the incurſions of Cæſar, and that 
Corfinium was an important poſt for this purpoſe, 

he 
1 Ofcale. 
2 Pomp. ad Cicer. in lib, ad Att. poſt. ep. I. 
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cur. he determined to obſerve the motions of the ene- 
my from that place. | 
Pompey by this time had moved from Capua to 
Luceria, and ſeemed to have taken the reſolution 
not only of abandoning the poſts that covered the 
- acceſs to Rome, but even all Italy, to Ceſar. The 
Conſuls, the greater part of the magiſtracy, and 
the Senate, had followed him to Capua. Here 
was received the meſſage which Ceſar had given 
to Roſcius and to L. Ceſar. It contained ſeveral 
reflections and infinuations in the higheſt degree 
provoking to Pompey ; and to this circumſtance 
Cæſar probably trufted, that he ſhould not be 
bound by any of the offers he had made, and that 
the odium of rejecting the peace would fall upon 
his enemies. But the friends of the common- 
wealth, deeply impreſſed with the neceſſity of their 
own affairs, gladly liſtened to any terms of accom- 
modation. They objected indeed to the propoſed 
interview between Pompey and Cæſar, remem- 
bering the dangerous concerts which at their meet- 
ings had been formerly entered into againft the 
commonwealth. 

Pompey himſelf was fo ſenſible of the diſadvan- 
tage at which he was taken, that he diſſembled his 
reſentment of the perſonal reflections caſt on him- 
felf, and conſented to conditions which he had hi- 
therto rejected with diſdain. It was agreed ac- 
cordingly, that he ſhould repair to Spain; and that, 
his province being in profound peace, he ſhould 
reduce his military eſtabliſhment. Cæſar, on his 

part, 
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part, beſides the conditions he himſelf had offered, q HA. 
was required to evacuate all the towns which he 22 


had lately ſeized in Italy; and it was propoſed 
that the Conſuls, Magiſtrates, and Senators, ſhould 
return to the city, and from the uſual ſeat of go- 
vernment give all the ſanction of public authority 
to theſe arrangements. From ſuch appearances it 
was not doubted that an accommodation muſt fol- 
low. And in this belief Cato, though appointed 
to command in Sicily, choſe to abide by the Senate 
while the treaty remained in ſuſpence. And Ci- 
cero, with all his penetration, yet unacquainted 
with the parties concerned, thought the agreement 
almoſt concluded. The one, he wrote to his 
friend Atticus, © begins to repent of his precipi- 
« tation, and the other is ſenſible he has not a 
4 force ſufficient to ſupport ſuch a war .“ In 
this probably his notion of Pompey was correct, 
but fell greatly ſhort of the views and apprehen- 
ſions of Cæſar. 

This politician, ann ſo far as the propoſi- 
tions he made were adopted, was himſelf likely to 
be caught in the ſnare he laid for his enemies, or 
obliged to lay aſide the diſguiſe which he had aſ- 
ſumed in affecting ſuch earneſt deſires of peace. 
To avoid either of theſe inconveniences, he ob- 
jected to ſome of the conditions which the oppo- 
lite party had ſubjoined to his propoſals, and com- 
plained of the ſilence which they kept on others, 
as n from a deliberate purpoſe to circum- 

vent 


r Ad Att. lib, vii ep. 14. 
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HA f. vent and betray himſelf. «< Pompey will repair to 
WEE: [x08 Spain,“ he ſaid, but when? I am required to 


“ evacuate all the towns of Italy, while Pompey 


« and the whole State continue in arms againft 
„ me, and while my enemies not only make new 
( levies, but employ for my deſtruction legions 
„ which they have actually taken away from my 


* own army. If Pompey be fincere in deſiring a 
% peace, why does he decline the perſonal inter- 
« view which has been propoſed for that pur- 
% >pole ?“ 

Cæſar had, by this time, advanced with haſty 
marches to Corfinium, drove in a detachment from 


the garriſon, which he found -breaking down a 


bridge about three miles from the town, ſat down 
under the walls, where he employed three days in 
fortifying his camp, and in filling the magazines 
with corn from the neighbouring country. Being 
Joined by the eighth legion and twenty-two cohorts 
of the new levies from Gaul, with three hundred 
auxiliary horſe, he ordered proper poſts to be ſei- 
zed on every fide of the town, and effectually ſhut 
up thoſe who were within from any relief, or from 


any communication with their friends. When 


the works he was executing againſt the place be- 


gan to appear, Domitius publiſhed a reward to any 


one who ſhould carry letters to Pompey. Differ- 


ent mefſengers were diſpatched for this purpoſe, 


and brought for anſwer, that Pompey diſapproved 


of his having allowed himſelf to be inveſted by 
Cztlar, had foretold him the bad conſequences of 


this 
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this meaſure, and now earneſtly exhorted him, if cHAP, 


poſſible, to extricate himſelf; for that it was not 9 


in his power, as he again repeated, with theſe doubt- 
ful legions, which had been ſo lately drawn from 
Cæſar's army, or with new levies ſo recently made, 
to force the hardy and veteran legions of the ene- 


my *. 


This anſwer Domitius endeavoured to conceal 
from thoſe who were under his command ; > encou- 
raged them with hopes of a fpeedy relief from 
Pompey, and ſeemed intent on the defence of the 
place, while he was actually taking meaſures to get 
off in perſon, without any hopes of preſerving the 
forces he had aſſembled for the commonwealth. 
This deſign being ſuſpected, the troops ſurround- 


ed his quarters in the night, ſecured his perſon, 


and to pay their court to Cæſar, while they deli- 
vered up their general and ſurrendered the town, 
made offer of their feryices in proſecution of war. 
In conſequence of theſe movements in the night, 
Czſar took poſſeſſion of the gates, manned the 
walls, and gave orders that no perſon whatever 
from his army ſhould enter the place before it 
was day. This being the firſt inſtance in which 
he met with any ſhew of oppoſition, or had any 
pretence to act as an enemy; it gave him an 
opportunity to difprove or confirm the alarming 
reports which had gone abroad reſpecting the 
atrocity of the part he was to act; and as we have 
occaſion to obſerve, in many other inſtances, in 
this 


1 Pompeius ad Domitium, Lb, viii. Et ad Atticum, poſt ep. 12. Cæſ. 
de Bell. Civ. 
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cuay. this he neither miſtook nor negleted what was 
— proper. 


Knowing, that beſides Domitius and 
Vibullius, there were many Senators and Roman 
Knights now ſhut up in the town, theſe he or- 
dered in the morning to be brought before him, 
expoſtulated with them on the ſubject of their 
enmity to himſelf, and their precipitation in hur- 
rying the State into this unnatural war. He then 


diſmiſſed them with the reſpect that was due to 
| Roman citizens of their rank; and being told 


that a confiderable ſum of money, amaſſed at Cor- 
finium for the ſupport of the troops, had been ſei- 
zed by his people, to complete this ſcene of unex- 
pected munificence, by an exhibition of diſintereſt- 
edneſs as well as of clemency, and as afraid to defile 


his hands by the touch of what was not his own, 


he ordered this money to be reſtored to Domitius. 
The fame of this wonderful mildneſs and genero- 
ſity, as he expected, was every where fpread a- 
broad; and though, by over- acting his part in 
abſtaining from the public money, he furniſned 
every thinking perſon with a ſufficient comment 
on the other parts of his conduct; yet many were 
happy to underſtand, that, in this alarming con- 
teſt, their lives and properties were, from any mo- 


tives whatever, to be ſpared. 
Rome was now open to Cæſar; but he thought 


the poſſeſſion of the city of no moment, until he 


had ſuppreſſed the military arrangements that 


were making throughout all Italy, and had deci- 


ded who was to have the poſſeſſion of the coun- 
| | try. 
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try. He therefore, on the very day on which he c CHA 4. 
became maſter of Corfinium, detached to Sicily, ts 


under the command of Curio, the troops, by whom 
he had been joined, in gaining poſſeſſion of this 
place. He himſelf. ſet out for Apulia, and, be- 
fore ſunſet, accompliſhed a confiderable march; 
but while he thus urged the war with unremitted 
energy and diligence, he continued his meſſages to 
the leaders of the oppoſite party, with the mildeft 
profeſſions of friendſhip and overtures of peace. 
To this effect, immediately after the reduction of 
Corfinium, he diſpatched Balbus, an officer in his 
army, with a letter to the Conſul Lentulus, contain- 
ing earneſt entreaties, that this magiſtrate would re- 
turn to Rome, and prevent the diſorders which were 
likely to ariſe from the ſuſpenſion of government. 
To induce him to comply with this requeſt, Bal- 
bus had ſecret inſtructions to aſſure the Conſul of 
Cæſar's intereſt in procuring a proper appointment 
in the provinces at the expiration of his year in of- 
fice. The bearer of this meſſage, at the ſame time, 


declared it as his private opinion, that Ceſar defired 


nothing ſo much as to join Pompey, and to make 
peace with him on any equitable terms. And the 
father of this young man, one of Cæſar's retinue, 
wrote, at the ſame time, to Cicero, that Cæſar had 
no object but to enjoy peace and ſecurity under 
Pompey :. But while the fame of his clemency at 
Corfinium, and of this wonderful diſpoſition to 
Vox. III. a peace 
1 Cæſar de Bello Civ. lib. i. c. 28. 
2 Gicer. ad Att. lid. viii. ep. 9. 
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CHAP, peace was gone abroad, and had pacified the minds 
— of many to whom he had been till then an object of 
; terror: and while he hoped to amuſe his enemies, 
or to relax the diligence of their military prepara- 
tions, he adyanced with ſo much rapidity, that, in 
order to avoid him, they had no more than the time 
- which was neceſſary to croſs the mountains from 
Capua to Luceria, to fall back from thence to Ca- 
nuſium, and from this leſt place, without a halt to 
- Brundifium. | 
_ Whilſt Pompey. moved in this JingRtion, and 
had ſent Metellus Scipio, with his own fon Cnæus 
| into Syria, to provide and aſſemble the neceſſary 
ſhipping to embark his army; his intention to a- 
bandon Italy began to be faſoectnd, and ſhook the 
great authority which he ſtill derived from his mi- 
litary reputation, His officers were every here 
deſerted on the march by the new levies, who haſ- 
tened to offer their ſervices to Cæſar. His own 
preſence kept the other parts of the army toge- 
ther, and brought them ſafe to the port from which 
it was ſuſpected they were to take their departure 
from Italy. Soon after his arrival at this port he 
effectually verified theſe ſuſpicions, embarking a 
great part of his army with the Conſuls, while he 
i himſelf, not having ſufficient ſnipping to tranſport 
the whole, remained with a ſecond diviſion to wait 


for the return of his ſhips. 


Such 


5 I x Cicer. ad Att. lib. vill ep. 13: Si mehercule neminem oceidet, nec 
cniquam quicquam ademerit, ab his qui cum maxime timnerant, maxime di- 
_ Lgetur, 


2 Plutarch. in Pompeio- 
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Such was the poſture of Pompey, when Cæſar, cya, 


XXVI. 


with ſix legions, four of veteran troops, and two 


newly raiſed or completed from thoſe who came 
over to him on the march, arrived at the gates of 


Brundiſium. Even here, he never dropt the pro- 


ject of amuſing his enemy with propoſals of peace. 
Cn. Magius, an officer in the ſervice of the com- 
monwealth, having been taken on the march, was 
diſmiſſed with great courteſy, and a meſſage to 
Pompey, containing a requeſt, that he would ad- 
mit Cæſar to an interview. Differences, it was ob- 
ſerved, are ſoon made up at a conference, which 
otherwiſe might occaſion many journies and meſ- 
ſages, without effect, _ | | 

This pacific addreſs, as in other inſtances, only 
conſtituted a part in the military plan of Cæſar, 
and was accompanied with the moſt effectual pre- 


parations for a blockade and a ſiege. It did not as 


yet appear, whether Pompey meant to tranſport 
all his troops, and to abandon Brundiſium, or to 
keep poſſeſſion of this poſt, in order to retain a 
paſſage into Italy, and to command both ſides of 
the gulf, Cæſar, to ſound his intentions, and ei- 
ther to ſhut him up, or to haſten his departure, ob- 
ſerving, that the entrance of the harbour was nar- 
row, and might be obſtructed, began an alarming 
work for this purpoſe. He employed numerous 
parties to throw ſtones, earth, and other heavy ma- 
terials, into the paſſage between the two moles, and 
expected, in a little time, to be able to join them, 
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char and thus effeQually. to ſhut up this port from all 
1 communication with the ſea. 


In this work the beſiegers advanced, for ſome 
time, with a ſenſible progreſs; but being come in- 
to deeper water, where the materials they threw 
in were abſorbed, did not ſettle, or were diſpla- 
ced by the motion of the ſea, they found it ne- 
ceſſary to change their plan, and endeavoured to 
cloſe the harbour by means of floating rafts and 
hulks firmly anchored in the paſſage. * But in exe- 
cuting this project they were diſturbed and inter- 
rupted by a continual diſcharge of arrows, ſtones, 
and other miſſile weapons from veſlels properly 
placed, and on which the neceſſary engines were 
mounted for this purpoſe. 

While the parties were thus, without intermiſ- 
fion, engaged at the entrance of the port, Cæſar a- 
gain made a ſhew of propoſing a treaty. As he 
had received no anſwer to his former meſſage by 


| Magius, he affected to deſpair of making any pro- 


greſs by direct applications to Pompey himſelf, 
and ſent into the town Caninius Rebilus, one of 


his lieutenants, who, being in great intimacy with 


Scribonius Libo, had directions to make applica- 
tion to him, and, in Cæſar's name, to entreat his 
good offices in bringing on a negotiation; parti- 
cularly, if poſſible, in procuring an interview be- 
tween Pompey and himſelf. Repreſenting to Li- 
bo, that if an interview were obtained, ſome way 
might be found to ſtop the iſſues of blood, a bleſ- 
ting which, in that caſe, would for ever be men- 
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tioned as the effect of ſo eſſential a ſervice perform HA . 
ed by Scribonius Libo to his country. 2 
Pompey, upon receiving theſe propoſals, which; 
though addreſſed to Libo, were carried directly 
to himſelf, made anſwer, That, in the abſence of 
the Conſuls, he could not treat. In this inſtance, 
he perceived, no doubt, the inſincerity of Cæſar's 
pacific declarations, and was not tempted to remit 
the vigilance of his defence, or the ardour with 
which he now at laſt prepared for the conteſt : yet 
he could not altogether prevent the principal ad- 
vantage which Cæſar meant to reap from theſe re- 
peated profeſſions of moderation and deſite of 
peace, that of appearing in the eyes of the People, 
not the author of the war, but a perſon forced into 
theſe extremities by the violence and obſtinacy of 
his enemies. 

After the works at the mouth of the harbour 
of Brundiſium had been continued three days, and 
were conſiderably advanced, the tranſports which 
had carried the firſt diviſion of the army returned 
from Dyrrachium, and, as the paſſage at the en- 
trance of the harbour was ftill open, the ſhips were 
admitted, and preparations made to embark the re- 
mainder. But the inhabitants of the town, being 
diſaffected to Pompey, were likely to give intel- 
ligence of all his motions; and he himſelf made 
no doubt that as ſoon as he ſhould withdraw 
his guards, the people would throw open their 
gates, and expoſe him to be attacked in his rear, 
and poſſibly endanger the loſs of ſuch part of his 
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army as might be overtaken on ſhore. To pro- 
vide againſt this event, 'and to retard the entrance 
of Cæſar into the town, he built up the gates with 
maſonry or ſolid ſtone and mortar, and traverſed 
the ſtreets with walls and large ditches repleniſhed 
with ſharp ſtakes, which were maſked or hid with 
a flight covering of bruſhwood and earth. 

When the troops began to move towards the 
harbour, the rear guard ſtill endeavoured to pre- 


ſent the uſual appearances on the ramparts, by oc- 


cupying every poſt with archers, ſlingers, and other 


light infantry. Theſe being to remain in their 


poſt while the main body was embarking, had or- 


ders, at a ſignal given, to abandon the walls, and 


the banks that had been formed or begun at 


to repair on board the tranſports which were 
ready to receive them. 

Meaſures to evacuate the town being thus begun 
in the night, and Cæſar, having immediate intelli- 
gence of what was paſſing, brought forward his ſcal- 
ing ladders, and, as ſoon as the ramparts appeared 
to be deſerted, began to aſcend them at once in ſe- 
veral places, and effected one part of his purpoſe, by 
gaining the battlements without oppoſition; but 
when he was about to deſcend from thence into 
the ſtreets, having notice of the ſnares and obſtruc- 
tions which were placed in his way, he was obli- 
ged to halt, or to advance with ſo much precau- 
tion, that the greater part of the enemy had time 
to put off from the mole, and got under ſail, Only 
two tranſports, which ſtruck and were aground on 


the 
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the mouth of the harbour, fell into his hands. 
The remainder, with the greater part of the Se- 
nate, attended by the officers of State and the en- 
ſigns of magiſtracy, proceeded in their paſſage to 
Epirus; thus leaving Cæſar in poſſeſſibn of Italy 
and of the ſeats of government, from which the 
world could ſcarcely disjoin, in their idea, the 
right to command in the empire. | 

Ceſar having, in this manner, ſurpriſed the re- 
public, and in ſixty days obliged all his opponents 
to evacuate Italy, and to leave him ſole maſter even 
of the forces which began to be muſtered againſt 
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himſelf, it is probable, notwithſtanding the queſtion | 


he ſtates relating to the expedience of following his 
enemy into Epirus, that he. had already taken his 
reſolution to conſider the reduction of Spain, next 
to that of Italy, as the object of greateſt impor- 
tance. In that province, which was full of re- 
ſources, a regular army of ſeven or eight legions 
had been ſome time on foot, with an evident pur- 
pole to keep him in awe, He was threatened 
therefore with the moſt immediate danger tron 
thence, ' Some arrangements too were yet wanting 
for the ſecurity of Italy. The profeſſions which 
he had made of pacific diſpoſitions, and of zeal 
for the commonwealth, were to be confirmed by 


ſhowing a proper reſpect to the forms of the repu- 


blic, and by affecting a concern to reſtore a govern- 
ment which he had actually overthrown. 
For theſe reaſons, this ſucceſsful adventurer con- 


tented himſelf, for the preſent, with having ordered 
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> <c Hay ſhipping to be provided at the port of Brundiſium, 


that he might amuſe the enemy with appearances of 
his mtending to continue the war on that ſide, or 
that he might be actually ready to do ſo, when he 
hail elſewhere accompliſhed the purpoſe on which 


He was bent. Notwithſtanding his pacific declara- 


tions, and his oſtentation of clemency on every 
occaſion, the People ftill trembled when they faw 
almoſt every citizen of reputation and honour ob- 
hged to fly from the feats of government, and, in 


their place, collected from different quarters of 


Italy, every bankrupt, every outlaw, and every 


perſon of infamous character :. Theſe being at 


variance with the laws of their country, had flock- 
ed to Cæſar, and were received by him under the 
denomination of the injured and the oppreſſed ci- 
tizens, whoſe wrongs he was come to redreſs. 
With this company, ſtill multiplying. around 
him, having given orders to ſecure Brundiſium 
from the ſea, and having poſted there, and at Si- 


pontum and Tarentum, each a legion; and hav- 


ing ordered ſhips from every part of the coaſts of 
Italy and Gaul, he ſet out for Spain, intending, 
while the troops, with whom he had over-run Ita- 
ly, took ſome repoſe in quarters, and while thoſe 
who were deftined for. the ſervice in Spain were 


on the march, that he himſelf ſhould viſit the city, 
and obſerve the aſpect of his party at Rome. His 


father- 


r Cicer, ad Att. lib, ix. ep. 19. Cave autem puteis quemquam bhominem 
in Italiam turpem eſſe, qui hinc abſit. Vidi ipſe Formiis univerſos, &c. ; et 


Cicer. ad Att. lib. ix. ep. 1. qui hie poteſt ſe gerere non perdite vita mores 
- ante facta ratio ſuſcepti negotii, ſaeii, Ke. 
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father-in-law, Calpurnius Piſo, although, by his HAP. 
relation to Czeſar, hindered from following Pom- —_ 


pey, yet would not countenance his ſon-in-law ſo 
far as to remain in the city to receive him. Mar- 
cus Lepidus, then Prætor, was the officer of high- 
eſt rank who remained in his place; and beſide 
the Tribunes who had been the inſtruments in 
kindling this war, was the only magiſtrate who 
reſigned himſelf entirely to the victor's diſpoſal. 
Among the Tribunes, Cæcilius Metellus, though 
diſpoſed to have followed the Senate, being de- 
tained in the city by the ſacred duties of his func- 
tion, had taken his reſolution to employ the nega- 
tive with which he was intruſted, in reſtraining 
the violations of law and government, which were 
to be expected /in ſuch a ſcene as was now to be 


| opened i in the capital. 


Cicero, upon the commencement of hoſtilities, 
having fill the enſigns of Proconſul, was appoint- 


ed to inſpect the levies and other affairs of the 


republic on the coaſts of Campania and- Latium. 
Upon Pompey's retreat, he remained in this ſta- 
tion with a mind overwhelmed with perplexity 
and irreſolution. He affected reſpect and grati- 
tude to Pompey, though he ſurely owed him no 
obligation, bore him no real affection, and blamed 
him highly for his flight from Italy ; but in the 
laſt perhaps he only meant to juſtify himſelf for 
not having immediately joined him in his retreat, 


and for not having embarked with more deciſion 


in the cauſe, He {ſincerely lamented the ſtate of 
| the 
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ca ae. the republic, of which he now certainly deſpaired, 
Land only wiſhed to ſteer a courſe, the ſafeſt he 
could for his own reputation and his perſon. 
Cefar, in the beginning of this conteſt, had con- 
tributed much to-perplex the reſolution of Cicero, 
who ever after what he had ſuffered from the in- 
trigues of party, generally ſaw ſo many objects in 
every queſtion of State, that it was difficult for him 
to decide between them. He had been ſome time 
kept undetermined by means of a flattering cor- 
retpondence, in which Cæſar affected to requeſt 
his good offices towards preventing the, preſent 
troubles. Being now in his way from Brundi- 
ſium to Rome, he was made to expect a perſonal 
interview; at which, ſays Cicero to his friend At- 
ticus, I ſhall ſtudy rather to appear an object of 
his reſpect than of his liking. He accordingly, 
on that occaſion, reſiſted the flattery of Ceſar, 
and withſtood his entreaties to attend a meeting of 
the Senate, which been had ordered to aſſemble 
by a meſſenger diſpatched from Formiz. Cæ- 
' far appeared to be piquet at this refuſal : © It will 
be ſuppoſed you condemn me,” he ſaid, © and 
* others. will be led by your example.” Cicero 
; replied, That his caſe was different from that of 
© others who had leſs connection with Pompey.” 
Come, then,” continued Cæſar, © and treat of 
«© an accommodation with Pompey.** — “ Shall 
* be at liberty to do fo in my own way?“ — 
« Who will reſtrain you?“ —“ Shall I move the 


« Senate then, that the war ſhall not be carried 
| | « into 
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« into Spain, nor into Greece? Shall I lament HAF. 


the treatment which Pompey has received?“ 
« That indeed,” ſaid Cæſar, I ſhall not like to 
have ſaid.” —* I thought ſo, replied the other, 
„and choſe to abſent myſelf.” At parting, Ceſar 
defired him to conſider of the matter. © If you 
« deſert me,” he ſaid, © I muſt have recourſe to 


other counſels, and know not what I may be 


« forced to do!.“ 

Upon the arrival of Cæſar in the ſuburbs of 
Rome, ſuch of the Senators as were in the city, or 
in the neighbourhood, aſſembled at his ſummons. 
He opened the meeting by enumerating the wrongs 
he himſelf had received, and by loading his op- 
ponents with the guilt of the preſent war. He 
„never had aſpired,”” he ſaid, & to unprecedented 
« honours. The office of Conſul was now again 
« open to him by the laws of the commonwealth ; 
and the Roman People had diſpenſed with his 
„ perſonal attendance in ſuing for it. An act to 
« this purpoſe,” he ſaid, © had been obtained in 
the faireſt and moſt legal manner. Ten Tri- 
„ bunes had concurred in propoling it. His ene- 
„ mies, particularly Cato himſelf, had been heard 
at full length againſt it, and had practiſed his 
„ uſual artifice for diſappointing the Senate or the 
« People, by prolonging the debates. Pompey 
„ himſelf was Conſul when this act was paſted. 
« Tf he diſapproved of the act, why did he not 
oppoſe it then? If he approved of it, why rob 

| nim 
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him now of the privilege it beſtowed? He re- 


minded this meeting of the moderation with 


which he himſelf had offered to refign his com- 
mand, while others were ſo tenacious of theirs ; 
or while they impoſed conditions on him, to 
which they themſelves would not ſubmit, and 


choſe to throw the State into confuſion, rather 


than abate the leaſt of their own pretenſions. 
He obſerved, that his enemies had made uſe of 
a falſe pretence to call off two legions from his 
army; that they had violated the ſacred cha- 
racer of the Tribunes, who were guilty of no 
offence, but that of protecting him againſt the 
oppreſſion of his enemies; that they had rejec- 
ted all offers of an eee, or even of a 
conference. 

He now exhorted the Senate not to defert the 


commonwealth, nor to oppoſe ſuch as, in con- 


cert with him, might endeavour to reſtore the 
government; but if they ſhould ſhrink in this 
arduous taſk, he ſhould not preſs it upon them. 
He knew how to act for himſelf. If his opi- 
nion were followed, deputies ſhould be now ſent 


from the Senate to Pompey, with entreaties that 


he would ſpare the republic. He knew, that 
Pompey had formerly objected to his having 
any ſuch deputation ſent to himſelf, conſidering 


ſuch advances as a conceſſion of right in him to 
whom they were made, or of fear in thoſe who 


made them. Theſe, he ſaid, were the reflec- 


tions of a narrow mind ; for his own part, as 


66 he 
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« he wiſhed to overcome his enemies in the field, PR 7 
«© ſo he wiſhed to excel them in acts of genero- XXVI. 


„ fity and candour.“ 
Such were the colours in which this profound 
and artful man endeavoured to diſguiſe his cauſe ; 


and while he took effectual meaſures to maintain 


it by force, employed likewiſe an inſinuation, and 
an eloquence not leſs dangerous than his ſword. 
The propoſals of a treaty were received in this 
meeting with joy ; but no man was willing, after 
having aſſiſted at ſuch a meeting of the Senate, to 
hazard his perſon in Pompey's camp: For while 
Cæſar, to reconcile. all men to his cauſe, affected 
clemency even to thoſe who were taken in arms 
againſt him, Pompey, ſuppoſing himſelf intruſted 
with the powers and ſeverities of the law, had 
threatened to employ thoſe powers and ſeverities 
to the utmoſt extent againſt every perſon who ſtaid 
behind him at Rome. Proſcription and maſſacre 
of thoſe who abandoned the commonwealth, were 
the ordinary language at his quarters :. He pro- 
poſed to operate in this caſe by fear alone, and had 
forgotten, that legal government itſelf, on certain 
occaſions, with all its authorities and powers, ſtands 
in need of inſinuation and of popular arts. 

Ceſar, in taking the oppoſite tone, and in af- 
fecting to commit his affairs to the iſſue of a fair 
negotiation and treaty, on which he by no means 
wiſhed to enter, ſtill relied for an evaſion on the dif- 

ficulties 


2 Cicero ad Attic. lib. viii. ep. 11. Syllaturit is the expreſſion with which 
Cicero marks this conduct in another place. 
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k 
4 
E c HA f. ficulties which were likely to occur in the conduct 
Wn nth of any ſuch buſineſs ; and he preſumed upon theſe 
evaſions in making offers which he truſted that his 
enemies would not accept. His intention was to load 
his antagoniſt with the blame of a war which, it is 
_ probable, he had a long time been deviſing. If he 
| had really meant to renew his former concerts with 
Pompey, he would have employed again the ſame 
concealed methods by which thoſe concerts had 
been formerly obtained, and would not have in- 
_ truſted the mediation betwixt them to the Senate, 
\ a body which, however compoſed, had a natural 
claim to authority, and might have carried their 
; negotiations farther than. either of the parties ap- 
proved. He had ever entertained a ſerious aver- 
ſion to the name and pretenſions of the Senate. Be- 
ing altogether indifferent to public intereſts of every 
ſort, the mediocrity of parts, that muſt ever appear 
in the majority of ſuch a body, was to him an object 
of contempt. He had eſpouſed the cauſe of every 
faction, of every tumult, of every criminal againſt 
them; and, at one time, rather than be ſubject to 
= | their authority, had propoſed, that Pompey himſelf 
1 | ſhould tranſport his army from Aſia to uſurp the 
government. Even the few Senators, who, upon 
the preſent occaſion, from indifference to public 
"queſtions, or from a diſpoſition to favour his cauſe, 
had remained in the city, became the objects of 
' his diſguſt. ' Many of them, though willing to be 
his inſtruments, were not yet formed for his pur- 
poſe. When he affected to treat them with re- 
| 5 : ſpect, 
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ſpect, they received his addreſſes as matter of right cyay. 


to themſelves; when he propoled any meaſure, 
they took the matter into confideration, and affec- 
ted to deliberate of what was to be done. He 
« deteſts the Senate,” ſaid Curio to Cicero, © now 
* more than ever; he will leave them no authori- 
« ty. I meant to have held my commiſſion by a 
fi ctitious decree of that body: but be ſaid, I 
«ſhould hold it of him, and that every honour, 
and every power, ſhould from hence forward 

„ be derived from himſelf :.” 
Cæſar, however, meant to make this remnant of 
a legal aſſembly the tools of every ungracious or 
improper meaſure he had occaſion to adopt, and, 
in particular, to avail himſelf of their authority in 
ſeizing the public money. Pompey, before he left 
Rome, had been authoriſed to draw from the trea- 
ſures of the commonwealth whatever money. he 
wanted for the ſervice. At his departure, he or- 
dered the whole to be removed; and the Conſul 
Lentulus was about to execute this order, when 
a ſudden alarm of Czlar's approach obliged him 
to deſiſt, and left him time only to carry away the 
keys of the public repoſitories. Cæſar now moved 
the Senate, that the doors ſhould. be opened; and 
that the public money ſhould be iſſued from thence 
to defray the expence of the war. To this mo- 
tion the Tribune Metellus Celer oppoſed his ne- 
gative ; and Cæſar, diſdaining any longer to wear 
a 

1 Cicer, ad Att. lib. x. ep. 4. 
2 Dio. Caſſius, lib, xli. c. 17. and 18. 
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Ar. 2 maſk which ſubjected him to the obſervance of 
W inſignificant forms, proceeded to the treaſury, and 

- ordered the doors to be forced. The Tribune 
had the boldneſs to place himſelf in the paſſage, 
and was about to reduce Cæſar to the diſagreeable 
alternative of being diſappointed of his purpoſe, 
or of incurring ſome meaſure of popular abhor- 
rence, by violating the ſacred perſon of a Tri- 
hune, from a veneration to which, he himſelf pro- 
feſſed to have undertaken the war. On this oc- 
caſion, contrary to his uſual character, he appear- 
ed to have loſt his temper, and threatened Metel- 
lus with immediate death. This,“ he ſaid, “ is 
<« eaſier for me to execute than to utter.” It was 
thought, that if the Tribune had perſiſted, not 
only this officer, but numbers of Senators, and 
many of the more reſpectable citizens, whom he 
conſidered as enemies and promoters of the Tri- 
bune's contumacy, would have been involved in a 
general maſſacre. © Think not,“ ſaid Curio, in 
relating theſe particulars to Cicero, that his cle- 
% mency proceeds from temper, or is ſecured to 
you by any real diſpoſition of his mind. It is a 
mere effect of his policy; he is naturally indif- 
« ferent to blood, and, if he 1 3 will 
make it to run in the kennels *. 

The Tribune Metellus, — 0 when matters 
were coming to this extremity, ſuffered himſelf to 
be removed. The doors were forced open, all the 
money was taken from thence, even the ſacred 

2 — 
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depoſite was now carried off, though ſuppoſed to c HA F. 
have remained from the time of the rebuilding of LL 


Rome after its deſtruction by the Gauls, and ſtill 
kept as a reſource for the utmoſt exigency of the 
State; in caſe of ſimilar invaſion or danger. 1 
have ſubdued the Gauls, ſaid Cæſar, and there 
15 no longer, any need of ſuch proviſion againſt 
them. He is ſaid on this occaſion, to have carried 
off, in bars, 25,0090 Ib. * of gold, 35,000 Ib.? of ſil- 
ver, and in coin, 40,000,000 Roman money 3. 
After this act of violence, it appears that Czſar 
diſtruſted the affections of the people. He had 
propoſed to harangue them in a public audience, 
which had been appointed for that purpoſe ; but 
apprehending that he might be expoſed to inſult 
from ſome one in the crowd, he declined that ſo- 
lemnity, even avoided the public view altogether, 
and having paſſed but a few days at Rome, ſet out 
for Spain ſullen and diſpleaſed. It was no longer 
a doubt, that his victories led to the ſubverſion of 
the republic, and of every ſpecies of civil govern- 
ment whatever . | > 
Marcus Emilius Lepidus, who, as has been ob- 
ſerved, was at this time Prætor, and the officer of 
higheſt rank then at Rome, was left to govern in 
the city. Mark Antony had the command of Cæ- 
Vol. III. U ſar's 
According to Arbuthnot, chap. 18. | 


x L. 678,125 0 © 


2 94,937 19 © 
3 322,910 13 4 Vid, Plin. lib. xxxiii. c. 3. 
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L. 1,095,982 3 4 
4 Cic. ad Att. lib, x. ep. 4. 
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qhA P. ſar's forces in Italy; and by the uſe which he 
EL made of his power, treating perſons of the moſt 
reſpectable condition with great inſolence, and in- 
dulging himſelf in all the extravagance of debauch, 
for which his temperament appears to have been 
peculiarly fitted, increaſed the diſmal apprehen- 
ſions of the public, He is ſaid to have travelled 
through Italy himMf'in an open litter, with Ci- 
_ theride, a celebrated actreſs, followed by ſeven other 
carriages repleniſhed with female attendants, in- 
eluding Fulvia, the widow of the late famous Clo- 
dius, and now his wife, who, to enjoy her preſent 
huſband's ſtate, and partake with him 1n the licence 
of his military power, connived at his infidelities, 
and made a part in this ſcandalous train *. The 
whole, a lively diſplay of the object for which 
the accomplices of Cataline, and many of the fol- 
Jowers of Cæſar, wiſhed to be maſters of the repub- 
lic, and a foretaſte of the brutal caprice with 
which this overgrown. community, ſo long a prey 
to outrageous faction, was now likely to be made 
the ſubject and the ſport of a military uſurpation. 
Soon after hoſtilities had commenced, Cotta had 
been ſent to command for the republic ia Sardinia, 
and Cato to watch over its intereſts in Sicily. 
Theſe iſlands appeared to Cæſar, when about to 
carry the war into Spain, of conſiderable import- 
ance, and he wiſhed, if poſſible, to get the poſſeſſion 
of them, as well as to reduce Pompey's forces in 
every other part of the empire. Having ſtationed 
Dolabella, with C. Antonius, on the coaſt of II- 
8 | lyricum, 
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lyricum, he ordered Valerius, with a proper force, 
into Sardinia, and Curio, with three legions, to 
prevent the eſtabliſhment of Cato in Sicily. The 
Sardinians, hearing that one of Cæſar's officers was 
appointed, in his name, to take poſſeſſion of their 
iſland, declared for his intereſt, took arms againſt 
Cotta, and obliged him to fly into Africa, where 
he joined Atius Varus, who had occupied that 
province in the name of the republic. 
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Cato, ſome time after his nomination to com- 


mand in Sicily, and while there were any hopes of 
a negotiation, remained at Capua, then the quar- 
ters of Pompey, in order to give his aſſiſtance in 
forming an accommodation, the leaſt ruinous that 
could be obtained for the commonwealth. But 
on Pompey's retreat into Apulia, he went into Si— 
cily, and the province being unprovided with eve- 
ry means of defence, gave orders to repair, or 
to build ſhips in all the ports of the iſland, and in 
thoſe of the neighbouring coaſt of Italy, He had 
likewiſe ordered all the towns to furniſh their 
quota of troops; but had not been able to collect 
any conſiderable force, when Curio landed at Meſ- 
ſina, with the two legions deſtined by Cæſar to 
take poſſeſſion of the ifland. Senſible that any at- 
tempts to reſiſt would only expoſe the lives of a 
few well. affected citizens or ſubjects, who might 
on this occaſion be diſpoſed to ſupport him as an 
oflicer of the republic, he diſcontinued his mili- 
tary preparations, and withdrew from the iſland. 


This officer had often diſapproved of Pompey's 
U 2 conduct ; 
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HAF. conduct; and on this occaſion, particularly com- 

Bu. plained of the defenceleſs ſtate in which he had 

ſuffered the republic to be ſurpriſed in all its poſ- 

ſeſſions. Cæſar, who no doubt wiſhed to have the 

ſuffrage of ſo reſpectable a perſon, and of his own 

enemy againſt Pompey, repreſents Cato as com- 

plaining that he was betrayed, that the Senate had 

been deceived, and that the war itſelf was unneceſ- 

ſary". The conduct of Pompey, not only as a citi- 

zen, but as an officer of State and as a ſoldier, has 

been cenſured in many parts of this memorable 

conteſt ;'and there can be doubt that in the outſet, 

either from deſign to extort from the Senate the 

more ample powers of Dictator; or from too 

much confidence in himſelf, as he ſuppoſed, at the 

head of the republic; he ſuffered the State to 

be ſarpriſed or taken at a diſadvantage on every 

quarter. Ceſar himſelf is ſaid to have cenſured 

him for abandoning Italy; and it is probable 

would have reſpected him more, if, in executing 

this reſolution, inſtead of paſling into Macedonia, 

| | he had gone to the head of his army in Spain. 

| His celebrated ſaying, in leaving Brundiſium, when 

he was about to carry the war into that country, 

implied an opinion to this purpoſe, © We go,“ he 

faid, from this general who has no army, to an 
% army that has no general.“ 

.Cxzſar's own diſtribution of his Wit as has 
been already mentioned, in aſſigning what appeared 
to have been the reaſons of his conduct, had been 

made with the greateſt ability. The diſpoſition, 
6, indeed, 
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indeed, on which Pompey relied was plauſible: c HAP. 


but that of Cæſar profound; and the more, that it 
gave him the appearance of a perſon acting with- 


out deſign, and ſuddenly forced to the meaſures 


he purſued. In talking of ordinary men, we may 
err in imputing too much to defign and concert; 
but with reſpect to Ceſar, the miſtake to be dread- 
ed, is that of not perceiving the whole extent of 
his foreſight and plan. He at once armed himſelf 
with a military force, and artfully guarded the 
appearances under which he was to uſe it. When 
the Senate paſſed their reſolution againſt him, he 
ſeemed to be caught unprepared to reſiſt; but the 
Senate was ſtill leſs prepared to attack. He had 
artfully avoided giving them any cauſe of ſuſpi- 
cion, by any unneceſſary aſſemblage of forces on 
the ſide of Italy, while he had ſufficient ſtrength 
to take the full benefit of the conſternation into 
which they were to be thrown by his firſt alarm. 
Though long meditating the invaſion of Rome 
with an army, he contrived an incident, in the 
flight of the Tribunes, to make it appear the ef- 
fect of a ſudden provocation, and of his zeal in a 
popular cauſe. When we confider Mark Antony 
as the perſon who was to furniſh this pretence of 
a Tribune's flight from violence, there is no doubt 
that Cæſar had his choice of the time at which the 
occaſion ſhould preſent itſelf. 

At this conjuncture, the greater part of his ar- 
my ſtill remained beyond the Alps, but in the pre- 


cite ſituation in which they were moſt likely to be 
U 3 wanted 
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HA p. wanted to encounter the firſt conſiderable difficul- 
— ty that would probably ariſe in the war. This 


difficulty was to come from the veteran legions 
which had been levied for Pompey, and which 
were ſtationed under Afranius and Petreius in 
Spain. If theſe legions had attempted to paſs 
the Pyrennees, the army of Cæſar was ſtationed 
in Gaul to intercept them, and he was according- 
ly ſecure of being able to finiſh the war in Italy, 
without any interruption from thence. When 


this ſervice was effected, his army in Gaul remain- 
- ed in the moſt advantageous poſition, from which 


to. enter upon what was likely to become the ſe- 
cond object of his enterprize, the reduction of 
Spain. N {7 Nn Til: 
The antagoniſts of Cæſar, without any appre- 
henſion from the meaſures he had taken, and per- 
fectly ſecure until the moment that hoſtilities com- 
menced, were completely ſurpriſed, overwhelmed, 
and routed in every quarter on which they attempt- 
ed to make a defence. Armies indeed had been 
formed in Italy, according to the ſaying of Pom- 
pey, at the ſtamp of his foot; but they were ar- 
mies that ſerved the purpoſe of his enemies, not 
that of the republic, or his own ; and though rai- 
ſed to ſecure Italy againſt Cæſar, became in the 
reduction of Italy itſelf an acceſſion to his force, 
and were ready to be ſent in ſeparate diviſions to 
occupy different provinces of the empire in his 
name; inſomuch, that while Cæſar himſelf, with 


the ſtrength of the veteran legions with which he 


had conquered Gaul, haſtened into Spain to reduce 
| what 
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what was the moſt formidable part of his rival's cy ap, 


power, his officers were detached with ſeparate 
bodies of theſe newly acquired troops, to the ea- 
ſier conqueſts of Sardinia, Sicily, and Africa, 
Pompey, although he had never viſited his go- 
vernment in perſon, nor ſought for occaſions of war, 
as Cæſar, in order to diſcipline his army or inure 
them to ſervice, had done in Gaul, had neverthe- 
leſs formed a great military eſtabliſhment, conſiſt- 
ing of ſeven Roman legions, with five thouſand 
horſe, and eighty cohorts of provincial infantry, 
equal in number to eight legions more; and Cæ- 
ſar had reaſon to believe, that this great force, if 
the war could have been protracted in Italy, would 
have come upon his rear, cut off his reſources in 
Gaul, or obliged him to defend himſelf on the 
north of the Alps. He accordingly, inſtead of 
bringing into Italy the legions that lay in the low 
countries, or the interior parts of his province, had 
moved them only to the neighbourhood of Nar- 
bonne, to be near the confines of Spain, from which 
this ſtorm was to be dreaded; and meant, if the 
ſucceſs of his affairs in Italy ſhould admit of it. 
that theſe legions ſhould croſs the Pyrennees, and 


fix the ſcene. of the war amidſt the poſſeſſions of 


his rival. 

Spain had been formerly divided into two pro- 
vinces, under two ſeparate Roman governors ; but 
the whole being united under Pompey, was com- 
mitted by him to three lieutenants, Varro, Petreius, 
and Afranius, The firſt commanded, from the r1i- 

)ßv 4 ver 
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— fitania * and Gallicia ; the ſecond, from the Gua- 


diana eaſtward to the mountains of Murcia ; and 
the third, from thence to the Pyrennees. | 
Soon after the war broke out in Italy, Pompey 
ſent Vibullins into Spain, with orders to theſe of- 
ficers to aſſemble their forces, and to prepare for 
the defence of their province. Of the three Var- 
ro affected indifference in the quarrel, or an equal 
regard to the oppoſite parties concerned in it. An 
accident, he ſaid, had placed him under the com- 


mand of Pompey ; but he had an equal attach- 


ment to Cæſar. The other two, from regard to 
the commonwealth, or from fidelity to their com- 
mander in chief, engaged with more zeal in the 
cauſe. They determined, in concert with Vibul- 
Iius, to leave Varro in the weſtern province, while 
they themſelves drew the principal part of their 
force towards the eaſtern frontier ; and by occu- 
pying the paſſes of the mountains, or ſome advan- 
tageous poſt on the Ebro, endeavoured to defend 
the country intruſted to their care, until Pompey 
ſhould either arrive in perſon to take the com- 
mand on himſelf, or until, having rallied his forces 
in Macedonia, he ſhould bring the fcene of the 
war again into Italy. For this purpoſe, they took 
poſt at Herda *, a place of ſtrength on the Segra, 


and about twenty miles above the confluence of 


this river with the Cinea; Afranius with three le- 
| | gions, 


1 Portugal. 
2 Now called Lezida, 
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gions, Petreius with two more, together with 0 CHAP. 
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thouſand horſe, and eighty cohorts of provincial =. 


infantry. 
Such were the diſpoſitions that were making in 


Spain, when Cæſar, having expelled his rival from 
Italy, took poſſeſſion of Rome, and having paſſed 
a few days in that city, in the manner above rela- 
ted, ſet out for his army in the province of Nar- 
bonne. 

Being to paſs by Marſeilles, he intended to take 
poſſeſſion of that city; but the inhabitants were 
already diſpoſed to favour his antagoniſts, and ſhut 
their gates againſt him. Theſe ancient Greek co- 
loniſts, after having long defended their ſettlement 
againſt the rude tribes in their neighbourhood, had 
placed themſelves at laſt under the protection of the 
Romans ; but with a reſerve of all their own immu- 
nities, and an exemption from all the burdens of 
a Roman province. Cæſar propoſed to have en- 
tered their city as a neutral place, and to prevail 
on the People to receive him, cited the examples 
of Rome itſelf, and of all the other cities of Italy 
which had opened their gates, and given a paſſage 
to his army, without taking any part in the preſent 
diſputes, To this propoſal, the citizens of Mar- 
ſeilles made anſwer, That in every caſe where the 
Romans were divided among themſelves, every al- 
ly in their ſituation muſt ſo far preſerve their neu - 
trality, as not to receive the forces of either party 
within their walls; and that in the preſent caſe 


particularly, they lay under ſuch high obligations 
7 to 
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qu. to the leaders of both parties, that they muſt care- 
w—— fully avoid giving offence to either. 


[ 
It ſoon after appeared, however, that this plau- 
ſible anſwer was intended merely to gain time. 


Vibullius had paſſed by Marſeilles in his way to 
Spain, and had delivered to the people of that 


place a meſſage from Pompey, with aſſurances of 
ſupport; on which they fully relied. The receipt 


of this meſſage was followed by a reſolution, to 


admit the officers and men. of Pompey's party in- 
to their town, and to exclude his antagoniſts. 
Domitius Ahenobarbus, after he had been diſ- 
miſſed from Corfinium, no ways affected by the 
oſtentatious clemency of Cæſar, had, in purſuance 


of the Senate's appointment to the government of 


Gaul, repaired to that province, raiſed ſome troops, 
with which he was expected to take poſſeſſion of 
Marſeilles, and aQtually, in a few days after this 
anſwer was given to Cæſar, entered the harbour of 
that place with ſeven ſhips, and ſome land forces 
on board. Upon his arrival, the people of this 
republic called into their aſſiſtance the force of 
ſome neighbouring cantons from the mountains ; 
repaired their own fortifications ; repleniſhed their 
magazines; employed many hands in- fabricating 
arms; and took every other precaution that was 
neceſſary, in caſe they ſhould be attacked, to en- 
able them to make a vigorous defence. 

By this conduct on the port of Marſeilles, Cæ- 
ſar being greatly provoked, inveſted the town 
with an army of three legions; and having or- 


dered ſome ſhips to be built on the Rhone, in its 
neighbourhood, 


F 
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neighbourhood, prepared to aſſail it at once by ſea cn xr. 


and: by land. He committed the attack by land 
to Trebonius ; and that from the ſea to Decimus 
Brutus. While he was making theſe preparations, 
a report prevailed that Pompey was paſſing the 
ſeas into Africa, and intended, with the troops 
which were in that province, and a body of Nu- 
midian cavalry, to reinforce, and to take the com- 
mand of his army in Spain. It is probable that 
Cœſar, in like circumſtances, would have even taken 
a ſhorter road to the head of his army. He ap- 
pears at leaſt to have believed this report of bis 
enemy, or to have thought it extremely. probable, 
and to have been ſomewhat alarmed. As if the 
proſpect of meeting with Pompey, having under 
his direction a well-appointed and regular force, 
had rendered him doubtful of the affections of his 
own men, he mentions an artifice practiſed by him- 
ſelf on this occaſion, which may be conſidered as 
a ſpecimen of his addreſs, and of the influence 
which he employed with his army. He borrowed 
money from the officers, and gave it in gratuities 
to the ſoldiers ; thus taking a pledge for the fide- 
lity of the one,.and purchaſing that of-the others 
by his bounty. 4 

While Ceſar was yet employed in opening the 
ſiege of Marſeilles, he ordered Fabius, who com- 
manded his forces at Narbonne, to advance into the 
Pyrennees ; and if the paſſes were open or flightly 
guarded, to penetrate into Spain, and occupy fome 


advantageons or leading poſition in the avenues to 
| that 
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CHAP. that country. This officer accordingly, having 
— forced the paſſes of the mountains, probably near 


to what is now called Urgel or Fort Louis, know- 
ing that the enemy were poſted on the Segra, 
to diſpute his paſſage, appears to have taken his 


route by the right of this river, from near its ſource, 


to where the army of Afranius and Petreius were 
encamped at the town of Ilerda. He had by this 
means fruſtrated their intention of diſputing the 
paſſage of the Segra ; and having his army on that 
ſide, could at leiſure open his communication with 
the more fertile parts of Catalonia, on the other, 
in order to receive his ſupplies and reinforcements 


from Gaul by the ordinary route, For this pur- 
_ Pole, ſoon after his arrival, he conſtructed two 
bridges in the rear of his camp, at the diſtance of 


about four-miles from each other, forming an im- 
mediate communication with Catalonia, for the 
ſupply of his army, and for the junction of rein- 
forcements by the more frequented acceſs from 
Gaul; but as the enemy alſo had a paſſage by 
the bridge of Ilerda, to intercept theſe ſupplies, 
it was neceflary to cover every convoy and fo- 
raging party with numerous and powerful ef- 
corts. After he had been ſome time in this poſi- 
tion, two entire legions, under the command 0: 
Plancus, had marched to cover his foragers, and 
were to be followed by a body of cavalry. At- 
ter the infantry had paſſed, and the cavaþy 
was entered on the bridge, it broke down, and 
deprived thoſe who were already over, of any 


communication with the camp. The timber and 
wrecl: 
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wreck of the bridge floating by the town of Ilerda, HAP. 


gave the enemy intimation of what had happened, 
and ſuggeſted the deſign to ſcour the country on 
the left of the Segra, with a powerful detachment, 
in order to intercept any parties who might by 
this accident be cut off from the main body of their 
forces. For this purpoſe, Afranius marched with 
four legions, and might have taken or deſtroyed 
thoſe who remained under Plancus on the left of 
the river, if this officer had not retired to a height, 
on which he was able for ſome time to reſiſt the 
ſuperior numbers of his enemy. In the mean 
while, Fabius ſuſpeQing the danger to which his 
detachment was expoſed, diſpatched two legions 
more by the other bridge to ſupport the former. 
On the appearance of this reinforcement, Afranius, 
whoſe plan in the preſent campaign was altogether 
defenfive, thought proper to retire, without ha- 
zarding an action, in which he might be expoſed 
to a too haſty deciſion of the cauſe, 

Two days after this adventure, or about the 


2d of May, Cæſar, with an eſcort of nine hundred 


horſe, arrived, by the remaining bridge, in the 
camp of Fabius. Having examined the ſituation 
of both armies, and ordered the bridge which broke 
down to be rebuilt, he proceeded as uſual to act 
on the offenſive, and to occupy the enemy's atten- 
tion with ſucceſſive operations againſt them, by 
which, in his uſual way, he left them no leiſure 


to form any defigns of their own. It was his for- 


tune, indeed, in this and other periods of the pre- 
ſent 
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cHaP. ſent war, to need a ſpeedy deciſion, which made 


him take meaſures that forced his enemies to re- 
main on the defenſive, and inſpired his men with 
a notion of their own ſuperiority ; an opinion 
which, after it has been ſome time entertained, ſel- 
dom fails to verify itſelf. 

In a few days after his arrival, he advanced 
with his army in three diviſions to the foot of the 
hill on which the Spaniſh army was encamped, 
and while they continued to obſerve, and endea- 
voured to penetrate his intentions, he began to 
break ground, and to make a lodgment for himſelf 
in that place. That his purpoſe might not be 
known, until the work was ſomewhat advanced, 
his army being formed in different lines, he kept 
the firſt and ſecond under arms, and ordered the 
third, without raiſing a parapet, or planting their 
paliſades, to fink a ditch fifteen feet wide, and of 
a ſufficient length to cover his front. This being 
done, he retired with his whole army behind it, 
and ordered them to lie upon their arms all night. 
Under cover of this temporary intrenchment, he on 
the following day completed the uſual fortifications 
of his camp, and brought forward the tents and 
baggage of the army, which till then had remain- 
ed under a proper guard on his former ground. 

Being now in poſſeſſion of a poſt within four 
hundred paces, or leſs than half a mile of the ene- 
my's ſtation ; and having a view of the ground which 
lay between their camp and the town of Llerda, 


extending about three hundred paces, and moſtly 
plain, 
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plain, with a ſmall,ſwelling or height in the middle « 1 , p. 


of it, he formed a project to ſeize this ground ; and 
by means of a poſt in that ſituation, knowing that 
the enemy had lodged their magazines and ſtores 
in Ilerda, propoſed to cut off their communication 
with the town. In this view, having advanced three 
legions into a proper poſition, from which to exe- 
cute his purpoſe; he ordered the front rank 
from one of thoſe legions to ſtart from their co- 
lours, and with the utmoſt ſpeed to gain the height 
which he intended to occupy. The ſudden move- 
ment of this body explained his deſign to the ene- 
my, and they inſtantly put all the piquets and ex- 
traordinary guards of their camp in motion to pre- 
vent its effects. Having a nearer way, and the 
advantage of the ground, they got a-head of Cæ- 
ſar's party; and being in poſſeſſion of the height 
before them, repulſed and beat them back to their 
main body. Here too, they purſued their advan- 
tage; and as they ruſhed with little regard to or- 
der, but with an appearance of undaunted courage, 
on the flanks as well as the front of the legions 
which Cæſar had advanced, they put the whole 
in ſome degree of confuſion, and forced them back 
from the plain to the heights in their rear. 

While the leaders of the Spaniſh army probably 
committed an error in not redoubling their blow, 
or remained in ſuſpenſe, Cæſar iſſued from his 
camp with a freſh legion to ſupport the flying di- 
viſion of his army, obliged the enemy to retire in 

| their 

1 Unius Legionis Anteſignanos. Cæſar. de Bell. Civil. lib, i. c. 43- 
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CHAP, their turn, and having overtaken them before they 
. could reach their camp, obliged them to take re- 
fuge under the walls of the town. 
The ground at the foot of theſe walls was ſteep, 
and the acceſs to it was by lanes and narrow ways. 
Thither the troops, at whoſe head Ceſar had re- 
newed the action, fluſned with victory, had follow- 
ed the enemy, and got into a ſituation in which they 
neither could gain any advantage, nor retire with- 
out loſs. The parties however ſo ſituate, continu- 
ed to ſkirmiſh during five hours, and being con- 
tinually reinforced from their reſpective armies, 
a general engagement was likely to enſue on ground 
extremely unfavourable to Cæſar, but from which 
he could not retire without an appearance of de- 
teat and abſolute rout. | 
In order to extricate himſelf with the leaſt 
poſſible ſhew of diſgrace, he ordered a general 
charge, and having drove his antagoniſts before 
him to the foot of the wall, he ſounded a retreat 
irom thence, and brought off his men, before the 
enemy could rally in any conſiderable forck, or re- 
turn to the purſuit. 
In this manner, Cæſar withdrew to his camp wich 
conſiderable loſs, and foiled in his deſign; but on 
account of the laſt impreſſion he made on the ene- 
my, with fome pretenſions to a victory, of which, 
to ſupport the courage of his troops, he did not 
neglect to avail himſelf. | 
In a few days after this miſcarriage, the army 


1 of Cæſar ſuffered ; a worſe and more alarming diſ- 
| | | aſter. 
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ey aſter, in a circumſtance to which their W ex- CHAP, 
* poſed them. The ſummer being far advanced, and 2 
the ſnow on the Pyrennees melting apace, all the 
-P, rivers which are ſupplied. from thence, roſe of a 
Vs. ſudden to their greateſt height. The Segra carried 
* off both the bridges erected by Fabius, and baffled 
W . all the endeavours that were uſed to preſerve or 
ey | reſtore them. As often as any attempt was made 
h- for this purpoſe, the work was interrupted by the 
** enemy from the oppoſite bank, or the materials 
n- were ſwept away by the flood. Neither the Segra 
hs nor the Cinca were paſſable, and the country be- 
id tween them, though, at that diſtance from their 
h confluence, extending in breadth about thirty miles, 
* being exhauſted, could no longer furniſh the ne- 
ceſſary ſupply of proviſions to Cæſar's camp. 
| About the time that the army began to feel their 
al inconvenience, a convoy which arrived from Gaul, 
e conſiſting of many carriages, eſcorted by a large 
op body of Gauliſh horſe, and accompanied with ma- 
e ny officers and perſons of diſtinction, who came to 
by witneſs. the glories of this campaign, the whole, to- 
gether with their attendants and equipage, amount- 
1 ing to about fix thouſand men, were attacked by 
1 Afranius, diſperſed, and with great loſs obliged to 
4 take refuge in the neighbouring mountains. 
, In conſequence of this diſappointment, or under 
l the ſenſe of preſent, and apprehenſion of future 
ſcarcity, the modius i of corn ſold in Cæſar's camp 
d for fifty denarii, or at the rate of about thirty ſhil- 


Vol. III. . lings 


1 Little more than a peck. 
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c HAP. lings a peck, All their attempts to procure a ſup- 
= ply were fruftrated by the difficulties of their ſitu- 
ation, or by the vigilance of the enemy. As the 
height of the floods was a permanent effect of the 
ſeaſon, in ſwelling every river which deſcends from 
mountains that retain their ſnow in the ſummer, 
Czſar would have no immediate proſpect of relief; 
and as the enemy were plentifully ſupplied from 
their magazines in the town of Ilerda, or had, by 
the bridge of that place, an open communication 
with the fertile country, on the left of the Segra, 
Nature feemed to have decided the war in their 
favours. The Spaniſh army accordingly triumph- 
ed in their good fortune, ſending exaggerated ac- 
counts of their advantage to alF parts of Spain, to 
Italy, and to Macedonia. Many perſons, who had 
hitherto heſitated in the choice of their party, were 
now determined. Varro began to exert- himſelf 
in his province, and levied two entire new le- 
gions in the name of Pompey. Many haſtened 
from Italy into Macedonia, to be the carriers of 
ſuch agreeable tidings, or to have the merit of de- 
claring themſelves of the party of the republic, 
while the iſſue of the war yet. remained in any de- 
gree of ſuſpenſe. | 
The triumphs, however, which anticipate events 
are often deceitful ; and, by the overweening ſe- 
curity and confidence which they inſpire, give an 
_ able enemy ſome advantage, in ſurmounting his 
_ difficulties, or facilitate the changes of fortune in 
| his favour. Afranius and Petreius, while they 


= truſted to phyſical circumſtances, and the ordi- 
nary 
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nary courſe of the ſeaſons, were not ſufficient- cy a f. 


ly upon their guard againſt the ſuperior reſources 
of ſo able an adverſary. They ſuffered him to 
build, unobſerved, a number of boats, upon a con- 
ſtruction which he obſerves was learned in Bri- 
tain $5 having a keel in the ordinary form, and ſome 


timbers of ſtrength on the ſides; but, inſtead of 


plank, finiſhed between theſe timbers with baſket- 
wotk and covered with hides. Theſe veſſels being 
of eafy carriage, were tranſported by land about 
twenty miles above Cæſar's camp; and in a firſt 
embarkation ferried over a party ſufficient to make 
a lodgement on the oppoſite bank. Cæſar con- 
tinued to reinforce this party, until, having an en- 
tire legion intrenched on that fide, he ventured to 
employ his carpenters openly in conſtructing a 
bridge, which they began at once from both fides 
of the river. This work was completed in two 
days, and again gave him acceſs to the left of the 
Segra, where, in his turn, he ſurpriſed ſome of the 
enemy's parties, and procured immediate relief by 
a ſupply of proviſions to his own camp. 

About the time that Cæſar had effected this 
change in the ſtate of his army, he had news of a 
naval fight on the coaſt of Gaul, in which his fleet, 
under Decimus Brutus, had defeated that of the 
enemy, and given a ſpeedy proſpect of the reduc- 
tion of Marſeilles. This report, together with the 
diſappointment he had recently given to the hopes 


of his enemies, had at once all the effects of victo- 


ry, and made him appear more formidable than he 


was ſippoſed to be, even before the diſtreſſes which 
| X 2 ae 
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Ha r. he had lately experienced. His antagoniſts, from 
XVI. 
4 ſtate of ſanguine expectation, ſunk. into a pro- 


portional degree of deſpondency, and became ſo 


much in awe of bis ſuperior ability that they 


abandoned the moſt fertile part of the country to 
his foragers, and never ventured, except in the 
night, to go abroad for the neceſſary ſupplies of 
their o.]n camp. Theſe eyents affected the natives 


in a ſtill higher degree, and brought them from 


every quarter to make a tender of their ſervices in 
ſupplying Cæſar with proviſions, or in co- operat- 
ing with his military plans, — 

In conjunction with the inhabitants, who were 
now become his allies, Ceſar again found himſelf 
in condition to act on the offenſive, and to deviſe 
new alarms for the enemy. His firſt object was 
to render the paſſage of the river at all times prac- 


ticable ; and as he had failed in his purpoſe of ſe- 


parating the Spaniſn army from the town of Ller- 
da, he now propoſed to extend his command of 


the country, and to form a chain of poſts, by which 


he might circumſcribe the town itſelf, together 


with the enemy's camp, which * upon it 


for ſubſiſtence. . 
The bridge which ne had lately built was at too 
great a diſtance, and he experienced the inſecurity 


'of ſuch communications over torrents, which came 
with ſuch force and ſo much inequality from the 


mountains. Inſtead, therefore of attempting to erect 
any more bridges, he propoſed to render the river 
fordable, by ſeparating its courſe into many dif- 


ferent channels ; and for this purpoſe made a num- 
(6 | ber 
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ber of cuts, through the bank, of about thirty feet c HA F. 


deep, paſling over the plain, to receive as much of 
the waters of the Segra as might ſufficiently drain 
the principal ſtream. 

The enemy, as ſoon as they underſtood the pur- 
poſe of theſe operations, were greatly alarmed. 
They foreſaw that Ceſar, having the paſſage of 
the river ſecured, might. command its oppoſite 
banks below, as well as above the town of Ilerda, 
block up the bridge of that place, and, with the 
aid of the country around him, which, ſince the 
late defection of its inhabitants, was ready to ſup- 
port him in all his deſigns, might have it in his 
power to prevent their own ſupplies, and diſtreſs 
them, in their turn, for want of proviſions. 

That they might. not be expoſed to incur ſo 
great a calamity, they reſolved, while Cæſar's 


work was yet incomplete, to abandon their preſent 


ſtation, and to. retire beyond the Ebro, where the 
people, either from fear or affection, were ſtill in 
their intereſt. They proceeded to the execution 
of this purpoſe with much ſeeming precaution and 
foreſight. Having fixed upon a proper place at 
which to lay a bridge over the Ebro, they ordered 
all the boats, within a certain diſtance on that ri- 
ver and on the Segra, to be collected together tor 
that purpoſe. They placed a proper garriſon in 
Ilerda, to check the motions of the enemy in their 
rear, or if he attempted to reduce that place, to oc- 
cupy his forces until they themſelves ſhould have 
effected their retreat, and made their arrangements 
in the new poſition they intended to take. 

X 3 | As 
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As their fixſt movement in departing from their 
preſent encampment, and in paſſing through the 
town of Ilerda, incumbered with all their bag- 
gage, was likely to detain them ſome time in pre- 


_ ſence of the enemy, or expoſe them to the attacks 


of his cavalry and light troops, they projected no 
more, on the firſt day of their march, than to file 
off by the bridge; and they fixed on a poſt at 
which they might halt on the left of the Segra, 
and make the proper diſpoſitions to execute the 
remainder of their plan. This poſt they ſent two 
legions before them to occupy and to ſecure. 

Having taken theſe preparatory ſteps, they de- 


camped, defi led without moleſtation through the 


town of Ilerda, and came to the ground on which 
they had taken care to ſecure a proper lodgement ; 
but here they halted only until the middle of the 
night, when they again were in motian. They had 
8 plain of ſome miles before them, hounded by a 
ridge of hills, which they were to paſs in their 
way to the Ebro. They might be expoſed to 
Cæſar's light troops in craſling this plain; but as 
foon as they reached the mountains, they could, 
by ſecuring the paſſes in their rear, effectually 


prevent any further attack from the enemy. Thi- 
ther they accordingly directed their march; but 


Cæſar, who had obſerved their intentions, and 
who had fo far ſucceeded in his operations on the 
river as to be able to ford it with his horſe, had 
ſent the greater part of his cavalry, in the begin- 
ning. of the night, with orders to hang upon the 
k 7 ö * > Tear 
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rear of the enemy, and by all poſſible means to CHAF. 


retard their progreſs. 

This ſervice the cavalry performed with fo 
much ſacceſs, that at break of day the Spaniſh 
army, in conſequence of the frequent interruptions 


they had ſuffered, were ſtill to be ſeen from Cæ- 


ſar's camp. The cavalry, as often as the enemy 
got in motion, were obſerved to attack them, but 
when the enemy halted, appeared to ſtop or re- 
tire, and were purſued in their turn. The army 


of Cæſar being ſpectators of this ſcene became ex- 


tremely impatient, and with the greateſt ardour 
preſſed to be led againſt the enemy. Even offi- 
cers crowded to their general, and begged they 


might be allowed to try the ford; they obſerved 


of what conſequence it was, that an enemy who 
had been driven with ſo much labour from one 
poſt, ſhould not be ſuffered to retire in ſafety to 
another ſituation, from which they might renew 
the war. 

Cæſar, affecting to be moved by theſe repre- 
ſentations, and to be prevailed upon to do what it 
is probable he earneſtly deſired, inſtantly made 
his diſpoſitions to paſs the river. He ſelected the 
leaſt firm and vigorous men of every cohort for 
the guard of the camp; placed lines of horſe in 
the river above and below the ford, to break the 
force of the ſtream, and to fave thoſe who might 
be overpowered by the ſtrength of the current ; 
in this manner he paſſed his infantry between the 
double lines of cavalry without the loſs of a man. 

R 4 They 
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They had a eircuit of ſix miles to make, in order 
to avoid the town of Ilerda; but notwithſtanding 
this delay, and the advantage which Afranius and 
Petreius had gained by beginning their march at 
midnight, and by their not being diſcovered until 
it was day, ſuch were the interruptions given by 
the cavalry, and the ſpeed with which the legions 
of Cæſar advanced, that they overtook the ene- 
my's rear about three in the afternoon, and occa- 
fioned at once a general halt i in every part « of their 
column. 

Petreius and Afranius, ſtunned by the unexpect- 


ed arrival of Cæſar at the head of his whole army, 


formed on a riſing ground to receive him; and 
both armies ſeemed to prepare for immediate ac- 
tion. But Czfar, knowing the neceſſity which 
the enemy were under of continuing their retreat, 
and the proſpect he had of increaſing, his advan- - 
tage on the' march, did not think it neceſſary to 


attack them when in order of battle; he took his 


ground, however, ſo near them”, that he could 
profit by every opportunity they gave him, and in 
every attempt they ſhould make to change their 


ſituation, could puſh them into all the diſorders 


of a general rout. 

From this poſition of the two armies, the Spani- 
ards having ſome time remained in order of battle, 
were tempted again to reſume their march; but ha- 
ving ſoon experienced the inconvenience of being 


. to retire with an enemy at their backs, and being 


faint 


| x The want of cannon or fire-axms enabled a ſuperior army to remain al- 
moſt i in contact with that it intended to haraſs, 
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faint with hunger and the fatigue of ſo many te- HAT. 


dious and fruitleſs operations, they determined to 
halt and wait for the return of night. They had 
now no more than five miles to paſs on the plain, 
and hoped, by a rapid motion in the night, to tra- 
verſe this ſpace before Cæſar could overtake them, 
or before he could oblige them to halt any where 
ſhort of the mountains, where they looked for a 
perfect ſecurity. | 

Both parties appeared to be fixed on their 
ground for the night, when ſome priſoners that 
were brought to Cæſar, gave information that the 
enemy were in motion, and muſt in a little time 
be ſo far advanced as to reach the hills before he 
could give them any effectual obſtruction. On this 
ſudden emergence, although his army was by no 
means ready to move, he ordered every trumpet 
to ſound a march, as if he were actually in motion. 
This feint, however ſlight, had its effect; the ene- 
my believed that they were to be inſtantly attack- 
ed, or cloſely purſued when diſordered on their 
way, and incumbered with baggage; to avoid 
theſe diſadyantages, they deſiſted from their inten- 
tion, and gave the ſignal to halt. 

Afranius and Petreius, thus baffled in the exe- 
cution of the firſt part of their plan, which had 
been ſo reaſonably formed, began to loſe courage, 
and remgined on this ground all night, and the 
following day, perplexed with irreſolution and va- 


rious counſels. So far, however, they determined, 
that before ſo vigilant an enemy it was ſafer to 


march 


- 
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cHae. march by day than by night; and in this mind 
. they remained yet a ſecond night in the preſent 
poſition. 

In this interval Ceſar, having leiſure to viſit 
the country over which they were to paſs, found 
it practicable to turn their flank and get to the 
hills before them. He accordingly moved in the 
night, and at break af day, before the enemy jud- 
ged it ſafe to decamp, he appeared at ſome diſtance 
on their right; but ſeeming to retire, and to leave 

| them at liberty to continue their retreat. So lon g 
as his march had this appearance, they were pleai- 

ad to think he had diſcontinued the purſuit, and 
applauded themſelves for having patiently waited 
ſo joyful an event. But as ſoon as he had got a 
ſufficient way to his left, he changed his direction, 
and puſhed with all poſſible ſpeed to arrive at the 
mountains. They were no longer at a loſs to per- 
ceive his deſign, or the danger with which they 
themſelves were threatened. And they inſtantly, 
without ſtriking their tents or packing their bag - 
gage, moved in the greateſt haſte to prevent him. 

In this operation, Cæſar was now become cer- 
tain of one or other of two great advantages; ei- 
ther that he ſhould reach the paſs of the moun- 
tains before the enemy, and ſo cut off their re- 
treat; or, if thex got there before him, that he 
mould be left in poſſeſſion of their camp and their 
baggage. He prevailed, however, in the trial of 
ſpeed, got the firſt of theſe advantages by being 


before them at the aſcent of the mountains, where 
| ho 
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he found a ledge or terras that was ſufficiently oa ae, 
capacious to receive his army, and which gave XXVI. 


him entire command of the paſs, 

Afranius, on ſeeing Ceſar in poſſeſſion of this 
ground, ſent a conſiderable party to try the aſcent 
of the mountains at a different place, and to gain 
the ſummits behind him; in hopes that, if this 
were practicable, he might follow with his whole 
army, and deſcend from thence to the Ebro. But 
the party he employed on this ſervice was, in 
preſence of both armies, ſurrounded by Cæſar's 
horſe, and put to the ſword. The reſt of the ar- 
my, without making any attempt to reſcue their 
friends, beheld this ſcene with a kind of torpid 
dejection. They dropped their arms, and ſtag- 
gered in their ranks. The troops of Cæſar, who 
well underſtood theſe ſigns of diſmay, became 
to a degree of mutiny impatient for action; and 
he himſelf was ſenſible that the enemy might 
in that moment be attacked with the greateſt ad- 
vantage; but as he now thought himſelf” ſure of 
being able to reduce them without a hlow, he was 
unwilling to furniſh an opportunity, however un- 
likely to avail them, of making their eſcape by 
the chance of a battle, While he endeavoured 
accordingly to reſtrain the unſeaſanable ardour of 
his wn men, the leaders of the Spaniſh army had 
time to retire with theirs, and led them back to 
the camp which they had left in the morning, and 
to the melancholy poſſeſſion of tents and of bag- 
gage, which they had been willing to abandon, in 


order to . their eſcape. 
Cæſar 
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4 cHAP. Ceœſar having left proper guards to ſecure the 
= paſſes of the mountains, returned on the track of 
3 the enemy, and took poſt, as before, ſo near them, 
that they could not move nn be n AY 
to his inſults. | | 
In this poſition of the two armies, the fentinels 
and advanced guards had an opportunity to talk 
together; they mutually regretted the unhappy 
J quarrel in which they were engaged, and both of- 
i ficers and men becoming by degrees more fami- 
liar, met between the lines, and even exchanged 
bY viſits in their oppoſite camps. - Officers of the Spa- 
þ niſh army proceeded fo far as to talk of an ac- 
| commodation, and got over their ſcruples in treat- 
ing without proper authority, by propoſing to ſti- 
pulate in the treaty of peace which they were 
about to — ſome honourable terms * their 
generals. 8 1 j 
Ceæſar was apprized of this . and, 
however irregular, connived at a circumſtance 
which he hoped his ſuperior popularity and the 
ſplendour of his fortune, would turn to his own ad- 
vantage. He flattered himſelf, that as he had been 
able to ſeduce the troops of Pompey in Italy, ſo he 
might now deprive his antagoniſts of the mighty 
army they had formed in this province againſt him. 
The Spaniſh generals, being intent on a work 
they were executing to ſecure their acceſs to wa- 
ter, remained for ſome time unapprized of the 
diſorderly intercourſe ſubſiſting between the two 
armies; and Afranius, when he came to the know- 
ledge 
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ledge of what was paſſing, ſeemed to obſerve it 
with ſome degree of indifference; but Petreius 
was greatly alarmed, ran with the . want and the 
guard which, uſually attended his perſon to the 
ſpace between the lines, diſperſed all thoſe who 
were found in conference together, and put all the 
ſoldiers of Cæſar's army who fell in his way to the 
ſword. From thence he went through the camp, 
and with tears exacted from every legion apart 
freſh oaths of fidelity to Pompey. He afterwards 


aſſembled the whole at the uſual place of audience, 


before the general's tent; and in a ſpeech, com- 
poſed of inſinuation mixed with reproach, endea- 
voured to confirm them in their duty; and, to the 


end that he might effectually cut off all hopes of 


conciliation, ordered all the ſoldiers of Cæſar's ar- 
my that could be found within his intrenchments 
to be brought before him and flain, 

Cæſar, at the ſame time, having many officers 


and men of the Spaniſh army in his camp, might 


have retaliated theſe acts of ſeverity ; but he choſe 
rather to - contraſt the character of clemency he 
himſelf had aſſumed, with the auſtere and merci- 
leſs policy of his enemies ; and for this purpoſe gave 
their freedom to ſuch officers or men as choſe to 
return to their own party, and rewarded with pre- 
ferments and honours ſuch of them as were in- 
clined to remain in his ſervice. 

Afranius and Petreius, by the timely diſcovery 
of theſe irregular practices, having eſcaped the diſ- 
grace of being delivered up to the enemy, to be 


treated at his diſcretion, or to be ſpared only as 
objects 
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onA objects of pity at the interceſſion of their own 
army, continued the operations in which th 
army, operations in which they were 


engaged; but by perſevering in their plan of re- 
fiſtance, they only enabled their adverſary to give 
ſtill more evident proofs of his ſuperior ſkill and 
addreſs. They were ſenfible that their preſent poſt 
could not be long maintained; it had been taken, 


in their haſte to reach the mountains, from ne- 


cefſity, as art immediate reſpite from the aſſaults of 
an enemy wo annoyed their march; and, befides 


bother inconveniences, had a difficult acceſs to wa- 


ter, the brook or river from which they were to 
be fupplied being expoſed to the diſcharge of ar- 


rows, darts, and other miffiles from the enemy. 


Their bread, which they had calculated to ſerve 
them on their route to the Ebro was nearly ex- 
hauſted, and they had no immediate proſpect of 
ſupply. They entered therefore into anxious de- 
liberation on the choice of ſome other retreat, by 
which they might ſooneſt get beyond the reach of 
an enemy who preſſed them with ſuch unremitted 
alarms. They heſitated whether they ſhould re- 


turn to Ilerda, where they ſtill had ſome maga- 


zines, or ſhould attempt to reach Tarraco: in the 
oppofite direction, though at the diſtance of about 


fifty miles. The length and difficulty of the way, 


in which they would be expoſed to Cæſar's attacks, 
determined them againſt the laſt ; and they choſe 
the firſt, as promiſing the neareſt and moſt imme- 
diate relief from their preſent diſtreſſes. They ac- 
| cordingly, 


1 Tarragona, 
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cordingly, without any precaution, decamped, and c xa v. 
directed their march to Ilerda. | \ 


The Spanifh infantry were now more expoſed 
than they had been on any of their former march- 
es; for their cavalry had been fo often diſcom- 
fited, and had loſt courage for much, that they 
could not be kept to their place in the column, and 
were now actually received for ſafety into the 
centre of the infantry; the rear was therefore 
cruelly annoyed by Czfar's horſe, ſupported by 
the whole force of his legions. In aſcending the 
heights, which were frequent. in their way, they 
had the better of the enemy, by throwing their ja- 
velins and darts on thoſe who attempted to pur- 
ſue them from below ; and with this ſuperiority 
they made a ſtand on every aſcent, to force their 
purſuers back to ſome diſtance; but in deſcending 
the hills, the ſame advantage being taken againft 
themſelves, they generally ran in great diforder to 
the plains. And in this manner, the ground be- 
ing uneven, their march confifted of alternate ſtops 
and precipitate flights, extremely fatiguing, and 
likely to end in a general rout. f 

The leaders of the retiring army, to wack chis 
fatal conſequence, thought proper again 'to form 
upon a riſing ground, and attempted a ftratagem 
to amuſe the enemy, and to gain ſome advance on 
the march before him. For this purpoſe, affecting 


to make ſome permanent lodgement in the place 


where they halted, they threw up a breaſt-work, 


but neither pitched their tents. nor unloaded their 
baggage, 
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CHAP. baggage, and were ready to depart: the moment 
. their purſuer gave them: an opportunity, by quit- 


ting the order of march. Oæſar, truſting to the 


effects of his late attacks, and to the appearances 
which the enemy preſented, had no ſuſpicion of 


their purpoſe, gave orders to piteh, and even ſuf. 


fered his cavalry to go abroad in parties to forage. 


This was no ſooner obſerved from the Spaniſh ar- 
my, than they inſtantly reſumed their march. It 


was then r noon, and er made ſome way 


undiſturbed. 
Cœæſar ſeeing himſelf t thus over- adhd, ae 


put his legions in motion, without ſtriking their 
tents or packing their baggage, and leaving orders 


for the cavalry to follow him as ſoon as they could 


be aſſembled, moved on with the foot as near as 
he could on the enemy's rear. He was in this fi- 


tuation when the cavalry rejoined him, and, by re- 
newing with double ardour their former attacks, 


obliged the Spaniſh army again, in a kind of de- 


ſpair, to ſuſpend their march. In order to have 
ſome reſpite from the repeated charges of cavalry 
with which they were haraſſed, they halted in a 
field, which they had no time to examine, and in 
which they were actually very much expoſed. 

In this ſituation, Cæſar had again a fair opportu- 
nity of proceeding to a general action, and, with lit- 
tle doubt of the event, of terminating the war by a 
battle; but he perſiſted in his purpoſe of forcing theſ 
unfortunate legions to ſurrender, without any loſs 


-or hazard to * In this mind he continued to 
obſerve 
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obſerve them with a degree of inſulting indiffe- GH Ar. 


rence. They ſoon became ſenſible of the great diſ- 
ad vantage of the place in which they had halted, 
and endeavoured to change their poſition, without 
expoſing themſelves, if poſſible, to the enemy, who 
was ſo near as to be able to diſturb them in every 
motion they openly attempted to make; for this 
purpoſe, they broke ground fox a new intrench- 
ment in their rear, and propoſing to retire under 
cover of ſucceſſive and contiguous intrenchments, 
as beſiegers advance in the attack of a fortreſs, 
they paſſed from one fortified camp as ſoon as they 
had prepared another to receive them ”. 

In theſe ſlow and toilſome operations they per- 
ſiſted all the night and the following day, and may 
have become by their labours leſs expoſed to the 
enemy; but ſubject to a freſh inconveniency, till 
then unobſerved, in the great diſtance to which they 
were removed from water. 

As ſoon as this defect was perceived, which was 
probably not till after the ſoldier had conſumed 
what he commonly carried in his flaſk, they diſ- 
continued their fatiguing operations ; but no man 

Vol. III. I ventured 

1 Cæſur de Bell, Civil. lib. i. c. $1, Illi animadverſo vitio caſtrorum, 
tota uote munitiones proferunt, caſtraque caſtris convertunt. This pal- 
ſage is differently read in different editions; for converturt we have con- 
ferunt. And a very learned, as well as intelligent military commentator, 
ſuppoſing that Cæſar meant to ſay, that they joined their intrenchment 
cloſe to his own, pretends to ſee in this ſome plauſible means cf retreat; 
but as this exceeds the author's comprehenſion, he has preferred the firſt 


reading, and though the meaning of converturt is not clear, he has ventu- 
red to give it the ſenſe in the text &. 


* Vid. Memoirs, Oc. et Antiquities Militaire, par Monſ. Guichard, 
Tom premier. 
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CHAP, ventured abroad for water, and they remained all 


Na oc night under dreadful apprehenfions of what they 
might ſuffer from the want of this neceſſary of 


life. On the following day the whole army turned 
out in array to the watering-place, and, at the ha- 


_ zard of a general action, proceeded to ſupply them- 
ſelves from thence. They were thus ſuffered to 


obtain a temporary relief in this article ; but none 
attempted to procure any food, and they ſoon af- 
ter, in order to ſupply their own immediate wants, 
and to leſſen their conſumption of water and forage, 
killed all the beaſts of burden in their camp. But 
while they endeavoured, by means of theſe pitiful 
expedients, to await the event of any change that 
might offer in their favour, Ceſar, with his uſual 
boldneſs of enterpriſe, formed a deſign to cut off 
all their hopes at once by a line of circumvalla- 
tion. In conducting or covering this work, his 


| legions were commonly under arms. And the ene- 


my, ſenſible of the extremity to which they were 
ſoon likely to be reduced, advancing in front of 


their own camp to interrupt him; by a ſudden 


attack might have decided their fate in a battle 
upon equal terms. But courage does not ariſe 
from diſtreſs or the apprehenſion of ſuffering ; the 
habit of acting upon the defenſive had already 
impreſſed this army with a ſenſe of inferiority, and 


| their frequent miſcarriages had made them diſtruſt 


the conduct of their officers. Though now im- 
merſed in difficulties, from which nothing but 
victory could extricate them, and ſuffering in- 


ow which nothing but the blood of their ene- 
mies 
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mies could avenge, they, without making any cn ae. 


effort for either purpoſe, retired again within their 
intrenchment. | 

In that ſituation, however, their diſtreſſes apace 
were becoming inſufferable. After four days had 
paſſed in their camp without any ſupply of wa- 
ter or proviſion of any ſort, their leaders defi- 
red an interview with Ceſar; and, not to expoſe 
themſelves in ſo humbling a ſtate to the troops of 


_ either army, begged that their meeting might be 


held apart from both. The propoſal of a eonfe- 
rence was accepted; but Cæſar would not allow 
it to be held in any private place: he inſiſted that 
Afranius and Petreius ſhould meet him in the 
ſpace between the two armies ; and having pre- 
viouſly demanded, as an acknowledgment of his 
victory, that the fon of Afranius fhould be deli- 
vered up as an hoſtage, he came to the place of 


meeting, ſurrounded by multitudes who crowded 


from both armies in anxious expectation of the iſ- 
ſue. 

Afranius pleaded in behalf of the troops he com- 
manded, that they had done no more than their 
duty to the officer under whoſe auſpices they had 
been levied, and no more than the ſervice of the 
province in which they had been ſtationed requi- 
red; but acknowledged the diſtreſſes to which 


they were now reduced, and implored the victor's 


clemency. | 
Cæſar, in return, upbraided the leaders of that 
army with their obſtinate animoſity to himſelf, 
and with their late cruelty to innocent men, who 
Y 2 had 
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oH Ap. had committed no other offence than that of ha- 


XXVI. 


ung embraced their fellow-citizens as friends, and 
that of being deſirous to terminate this unnatural 
quarrel in an amicable manner. That army,” 
he ſaid, © had been raiſed and kept on foot for 
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the ſole purpoſe of making war upon him. For 
this purpofe numerous fleets had been equipped 
in times of profound peace, and ſeven entire le- 
gions, urider able and experienced officers, had 
been kept in this peaceable province, where 
there was not the leaſt pretence of a war; that 
every meaſure was concerted for his deſtruction ; 
that in order to raiſe one citizen to uncommon 
honours and powers, a new ſpecies of arrange- 
ment had taken place, by which a perſon re- 
maining at the gates of Rome, even governing in 
the city and in every diſtrict of Italy, might like- 
wiſe have the command in two warlike provin- 
ces, and be allowed a great military eftabliſh- 
ment in time of profound peace; that, on the 
contrary, in order to diſtreſs himſelf, the ordi- 
nary rules of the ſervice had been ſet aſide; and 

that to him alone had been denied, what had al- 
ways been granted to every citizen who faith- 
fully ſerved the republic, the privilege of reti- 
ring, if not diſtinguiſhed with honours, at leaſt 
without being loaded with injuries and affronts ; 
that he had borne theſe indignities, however, 
with patience, and mentioned them now, not as 
a prelude to any ſeverities which he meant to 
inflict, nor as an excuſe for any ſingular advan- 
tage he meant to take of their preſent diſtreſſes; 
„that 
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« that he demanded no more than peace; his an- 
« tagoniſts ſhould go unhurt, provided they left 
« the province, and became bound not to ſerve his 
“ enemies for the future againſt him; that no one 
« ſhould be forced to take any active part on his 
« fide; that all who committed no injury againſt 
« him ſhould be conſidered as friends ; and that 
“every man now in his power ſhould have his li- 
« berty, without being ſubject to any other condi- 
tions than theſe.” 

It is difficult to determine whether the ſword 
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or the tongue of this ſingular man were moſt dan 


gerous to the ſtate he attacked. It is probable 
that many of his preſent audience were as much 
convinced by his eloquence, as they had been ſub- 
dued by his military Kill, and thought him a per- 


ſon no leſs forced to his preſent extremities by the 


wrongs he had ſuffered, than able to do himſelf 
juſtice by the force of his arms. His ſpeech was 
received by the late partizans of his rival with 
evident ſigns of pleaſure, To be diſcharged after 
a certain period of the moſt faithful ſervices was 
all that a Roman ſoldier, in the ordinary times of 


the republic, could claim. To receive this favour 


at the hands of a victorious enemy, by whom they 
expected to be treated as captives, gave ſudden and 


unexpected joy. 


After the material articles were adjuſted in this 
manner, ſome queſtions aroſe with reſpect to the 
time and place in which the vanquiſhed army 
ſhould be diſmiſſed from their colours. Numbers 
of them, though Roman citizens, had been inliſt- 
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cHae, ed in Spain, and were natives or ſettlers in that 
R province; others had been tranſported from Italy, 
and wiſhed to return to their country. It was de- 
termined, therefore, that the firſt ſhould be diſband- 
= ed immediately; the others march to.the Var, 
A where they ſhould be ſet free, and not be ſubject 
_ to be preſſed into any ſervice whatever. Cæſar 
undertook to ſupply them with proviſions on their 
march. He ordered the effects of private perſons, 
= if found in his camp, to be reſtored to them. He 
paid his own ſoldiers a high price for what they 
were in this manner deſired to reſtore, By this 
meaſure he gained ſeveral advantages ; he lighten- 
ed the baggage of his own army ; made a grati- 
fication to his own men, without the imputation 
of bribery ; and he gained his late enemies by an 
act of generoſity. The vanquiſhed army accord- 
ingly came to Cæſar with all their complaints, 
and appealed to him even from their own officers. 
1 It was impoſſible for mankind to reſiſt ſo much 
ability, inſinuation, and courage. 

About a third of the captive army were diſmiſ- 
ſed from their colours in Spain; the remainder 
paſſed the Pyrennees, preceded by one part of Cæ- 
= far's army, and followed by the other; who, being 
* thus ſeparated to the van and the rear, and always 
encamping cloſe to their priſoners, led them, in 
terms of the capitulation, to the frontiers of Ciſal- 
pine Gaul *, 

While the main n body of Czlar' s army thus con- 

ducted 


1 Cæſ. de Bell Civ. lib. i. 
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ducted the remains of the Spaniſh legions to the 
place of their deſtination, Varro yet remained in 
the weſtern province of Spain; and Cæſar, in or- 
der either to effect a conjunction which had been 
concerted between them, or to force him to ſur- 
render, ſent Quintus Caſſius with two legions to 
that quarter, and himſelf followed with an eſcort 
of ſix hundred horſe. Upon the report of his ap- 
proach, the natives, as uſual, having taken their 
reſolution in favour of the ſucceſsful party, decla- 
red for the victor. One of the legions of Varro 
that lay at Gades * advancing in form with their 
colours, came forward to Hiſpales to receive him, 
and made offer of their ſervices. Varro himſelf 
agreed to make over the forces he commanded, both 
by ſea and by land, and was received at Corduba. 
Here Cæſar held a general convention of the pro- 
vince ; and having thanked the people for the fa- 
vours they had ſhewn to his cauſe, he remitted the 
contributions, and withdrew all the burdens which 
Varro, acting under the authority of Pompey, had 
impoſed upon them. In this, as in other exam- 
ples, he endeavoured to diſpel the fears which kis 
irruption into the province had occaſioned, and ſe- 
cured the attachment of the people by a ſenſe of 
the eaſe and the exemptions which his ſucceſs had 
procured them. 'The fleets and armies which join- 
ed him upon every conqueſt he made, enabled him 
to ſtation troops for the ſecurity of his new acqui- 
fitions, without dividing the forces on which he was 
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CHAP. to rely for the farther operations of the war. He 
accordingly, in the preſent inſtance, left, under the 


command of Quintus Caſſius, five legions, conſiſt- 

ing chiefly of the troops which had been levied 
by Varro; and he himſelf embarking on board a 
fleet which had been fitted out for his enemies, 
went by ſea to Tarraco, now Tarragona, and from 
that place by land to Narbonne and Marſeilles, 


CHAP, 
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The Siege of Marſeilles continued, Ita ſurrender.— 
Ceſar named Dictator.— Return to Rome, —Mu- 

tiny at Placentia, —-Geſar with Servilius Jauri- 
cus, Conſuls.—Forces and Diſpoſition of Pompey. 
Departure of Ceſar to Brundiſium. —Tranſ- 
ports the firſt divifion of his Army to Acrocerau- 
nus.—His meſſage to Pompey, and their reſpective 
Operations, —The Lines of Dyrrachium.—Ceſar 
bafled in bis attempt to inveſt Pompey.— Action 
and Defeat of Cæſar.— His Retreat. March of 
both Armies into Theſſaly. —Battle of Pharſalia, 


it, under the command of Trebonius and Decimus 
Brutus. The laſt of theſe officers, according to the 
diſpoſition which had been made to block up the 
place by ſea, as well as by land, was ſtationed under 
the iſland at the mouth of the bay. His ſquadron 
conſiſted of twelve ſhips, but ſo haſtily built, that 
no more than thirty days had elapſed from the fell- 
ing of the timber to the launching of the veſſels, 
They were manned, however, with the choice of 
Cæſar's legions ; and, in order to fruſtrate any ad- 
vantage which their antagoniſts might have in the 
conſtruction or management of their ſhips, they 
were furniſhed with an apparatus to grapple, and 
could make faſt their gunwales to thoſe of the ene- 

my, 
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CHAP. My, in order to decide the conteſt, as on ſolid 


XXVII. 


ground, with their ſwords. 

The Marſeillians had equipped ten gallies, of 
which the greater number, though not all, were 
decked. Theſe under the command of Domitius, 
who had been named by the Senate to ſucceed 
Czfar in Gaul, were joined with the ſeven ſhips 
which this officer had brought into their harbour ; 
and being manned from the neighbouring coaſts, 
came abroad into the bay, in order to force Brutus 
from his ſtation, and to open their communication 
with the ſea. In the beginning of the action, the 
Marſeillians being ſuperior to Cæſar's fleet in the 
number of their ſhips, and in the ſkill of their ma- 
riners, had a conſiderable advantage. But as ſoon 


as they ſuffered themſelves to be entangled by the 
grapple, the Gauliſh ſeamen, though of a very 


hardy race, could not withſtand the arms and diſ- 
cipline of the legionary ſoldiers, and were defeated 
with the loſs of nine of their ſhips. 

This was the victory already mentioned, and 
which contributed ſo much to the reputation of 
Cæſar's arms, while he lay before Ilerda; and 
which, joined to the other circumftances of his 
good fortune, procured him the alliance of fo many 


nations in Spain. 


While Brutus thus kept his ſtation in the bay 
of Marſeilles, Trebonius practiſed all the uſual 
methods of attack to reduce the city. The place 


being covered on three ſides by water, and on the 
fourth 
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fourth acceſſible only by an iſthmus or neck of cn arp. 


land, which was defended by walls and towers of a 
great height; he opened two ſeparate attacks, pro- 
bably on the right and the left of the iſthmus, and 
at each of theſe attacks, appears to have employed 
the ſloping mound or terrace *, which, in the 
ſieges of the ancients, where the defence depended 
on the height of the battlements, correſponded to 
the ſap of the moderns, and was calculated to con- 
duct the beſiegers, by a gradual aſcent, to the top, 
as the other conducts them to the foot of the walls. 
This work was ſupported on the fides chiefly with 
timber, and built up with faſcines, hurdles, and 
earth, riſing in the preſent caſe to an elevation of 
eighty feet, and in breadth, as was formerly ob- 
ſerved in that employed againſt the Bituriges =, 
probably no leſs than three hundred and fifty feet, 
ſo as to receive a proper column of infantry in 
front, and to embrace a proper extent in the walls, 
The workmen employed in the front of this la- 
borious approach were covered with ſkreens, mant- 
lets, and penthouſes of great length ; and ſuch was 
the conſumption of timber in the conſtruction of 
the whole, that the neighbouring country is ſaid 
to have been cleared of its woods, 

A mere trading city, long diſuſed to war, or ac- 
cuſtomed to rely on foreign aid for protection, we 
may ſuppoſe to have been ill provided for ſuch an 
attack, either in the ſtate of its arſenals, or in the 
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cHAP. ſpirit of its citizens. But this little republic, yet 
— — bearing the character of an independent ſtate, and 


being in ſome meaſure accuſtomed to the preſence 
of an enemy in the barbarous hordes of their 
neighbourhood, who fill looked upon its wealth 
as a tempting prize, for the ſecurity of which it 
had been neceſſary to keep its walls in repair, and 
to repleniſh its arſenals, was by no means unpro- 
vided for its own defence ; and the People, al- 
though long inured to peace, ſtill kept in mind the 
duties which the neceſſities of war might oblige 
them to render to their country. They were now 
ſupported by the preſence of a Roman Proconſul, 
and had hopes of a ſpeedy relief from Pompey 
himſelf, whom, in oppoſition to Cæſar, who was 
in rebellion againſt the legal government of his 
country, they conſidered as head of the common- 
wealth. They accordingly perſevered in defence 
of their walls; and by a continual diſcharge from 
the battlements, and by frequent ſallies, in which 
they ſet fire to the works of the befiegers, greatly 
retarded the progreſs of the fiege. They had en- 
gines of a peculiar force, from which they flung 
miſſi les of a monftrous ſi ze and weight, being beams 
twelve feet long, proportionally thick, and pointed 
with iron, forming a ſpecies of arrow, which none 
of the ſkreens or coverings, uſually employed in 
making approaches, could reſiſt; and Trebonius 
was accordingly obliged to proportion the ſtrength 
of his timbers and penthouſes, and the thickneſs 
of his parapets, faſcines, and earth on his terrace, 
to the weight of theſe enormous weapons. 

2 | | While 
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While ſuch efforts were made on both ſides at c H av. 


this memorable fiege, Pompey had detached Na- 
ſidius with ſixteen gallies from the coaſt of Mace- 
donia to endeavour the relief of Marſeilles. This 
ſquadron had entered the ſtraits of Meſſina by ſur- 
priſe, and, having cut out of the harbour a ſhip 
which belonged to Curio's fleet, proceeded on their 
deſtination. to the coaſt of Gaul. Being arrived 
in the bay of Tauroentum, now La Ciotat, in the 
neighbourhood of Toulon, they ſent intimation of 
their coming, in order to concert operations with 
thoſe in the harbour of Marſeilles. 

The beſieged were greatly animated with theſe 
hopes of relief; and having already drawn from 
their docks as many ſhips as ſupplied the place of 
thoſe they had loſt in the late engagement, they 
now manned them with the choice of their citi- 
zens, and determined once more to try their for- 
tune at fea, When this fleet was about to depart, 
numbers of women and many citizens, who, on ac- 
count of their age, could not take part in the ſer- 
vice, crowded to the ſhore, and with tears exhort- 
ed the ſoldiers and mariners to be mindful of their 
own honour and the preſervation of their country, 
on the eve of becoming a prey to their enemies. 
Multitudes of people, at the ſame time, drew forth 
in proceſſion, and crowded to the temples with 
prayers and ſupplications for the ſucceſs of this 
laſt effort they were to make in defence of their 
commonwealth. _ It 

This buſtle in the ſtreets of Marſeilles, with the 
motion of the ſhipping in the harbour, being ob- 

| ſerved 
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* Ar. ſerved from the camp of Trebonius, which was 
= ſituated upon a height, and which had a view into 


the town, gave ſufficient intimation of what was 
intended ; and Brutus was warned to be upon his 
guard : but the Marſeillians, having found a fa- 
vourable wind, had the good fortune to clear the 
bay, and, without any interruption from his ſqua- 
dron, joined Naſidius at Tauroentum. In conſe- 
quence of this junction an action ſoon after enſu- 
ed, in which the Marſeillians made great efforts of 
valour; but were ill ſupported by Naſidius, who, 
unworthy of the command with which he had been 
intruſted, withdrew at the beginning of the action, 
and fled to the coaſt of Spain. The Marſeillians, 
being left to ſuſtain the conteſt alone, loſt nine of 
their ſhips, of which five were ſunk, and four were 
taken. | | 

Theſe tidings were received- at Marſeilles with 
inexpreſſible ſorrow ; but did not alter. the reſo- 
lution of the inhabitants to perſevere in their 
defence, and in the uſe of every poſſible method 
that could be employed to protract the ſiege, and 
to give Pompey time to deviſe more effectual means 
for their ſafety. They accordingly, with great vi- 
gour and ſucceſs, counteracted the ordinary ope- 
rations of the fiege, burning and demoliſhing a 
conſiderable part of the works which were raiſed 
up againſt them, and obliging the beſiegers fre- 
quently to renew their labours. 

The firſt attack, againſt which the beſieged were 
not able to find an adequate defence, came from a 
work which had not been a part in the original 

plan 


E 
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plan of the fiege, but had been deviſed by the ſol- c x a v. 


diers who had ſucceeded each other on the guard 
of the agger, or mound of approach, as a lodge- 
ment or cover to ſecure themſelves from ſurpriſe. 
It was at firſt no more than a ſpace of ten yards 
ſquare, incloſed with a brick wall five feet thick; 
but ſo ſituate, that if it were raiſed to a proper 
height, it might cope with the battlements, and 


greatly annoy the beſieged. To give it this conſe- 


quence, maſons were employed to raiſe the wall, 
and great efforts of ingenuity were made to protect 
them in their work. A moveable penthouſe, of great 
thickneſs in the roof, and ſcreened on the front and 
ſides with net-work made of cables, or the ſtrongeſt 
ropes, was raiſed on beams or rafters of a propor- 
tional ſtrength, and contrived to be hoiſted up by 
machinery, to keep pace with the building, and to 
cover the workmen as they roſe on the ſucceſſive 
courſes of maſonry which they laid. With theſe 
precautions, a tower was gradually raiſed on the 
foundation of the original brick wall, to the 
height of ſix ſtories; and being furniſhed with 
ports or embraſures on every floor, gave the be- 
ſiegers, by means of their miſliles, the command of 
all the ſpace from thence to the ramparts. They 
accordingly, under the cover of engines, which 
were employed to make a continual diſcharge from 
this tower, filled up the ditch, and puſhed up a 
gallery to the foot of the wall. In this poſition, 
notwithſtanding all the efforts of the beſieged, by 
a continual diſcharge of heavy ſtones from above, to 

deftroy 
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nA. deſtroy or overwhelm the ſupports of their gallery, 


XXVII. 


they undermined the foundation of the rampart, 
and brought ſome part of it in ruin to the ground. 


The inhabitants, greatly alarmed at the ſight of 


a breach, which might ſoon be enlarged to admit 


of being ſtormed, made ſome ſignals of truce, and 
ſent to beſeech Trebonius that he would ſuſpend 
his operations, and wait for the arrival of Cæſar, 
in whoſe clemency they hoped to find ſome pro- 
tection againſt the fury of troops, who it ſeems had 


already threatened tlie inhabitants with a maſſacre. 


Trebonius, accordingly, moved by theſe entrea- 
ties, and by the inſtructions he had received from 


Cæſar himſelf, not to deliver up the town, in caſe it 


fell into his hands, to the rage of the ſoldiers, ſu- 
ſpended his operations, and fuppoſing the petition 
of the inhabitants equal to an offer of ſurrender 
on their part, intruſted his works to flender guards, 
who, in their turn, relying on the ſubmiſſive pro- 
feſlions of the people, were proportionally remiſs 
in their duty. The citizens, tempted by the op- 
portunity which was thus offered them to ſtrike an 
important blow, and to throw back to a great di- 
ſtance all the poſts of the enemy, made a vigorous 


ſally from the town, and being favoured by a high 


wind, which blew directly on the works of the 
beſiegers, ſet the whole on fire, and reduced to 
aſhes, in a few hours, what had been the labour of 


many months to erect. 


As Trebonius had already exhauſted the greater 


part of the materials which the country around 


him 
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him could furniſh, it appeared difficult to reſume CHAP. 


the attack. But he himſelf, as well as the troops £ 
under his command, being greatly exaſperated =” 
the late breach of faith in the town, made eve- 
ry effort of ingenuity and eourage to repair their 
loſſes. They ſubſtituted brick work for timber in 
ſupporting the ſides and galleries of their terrace; 
and advanced with ſo rapid a progreſs in their new 
approach, that the beſieged, now greatly ſpent 
with tail, and diſappointed in their hopes of relief, 
were {truck with freſh and more alarming appre- 
henſions of what they might expect from the re- 
ſentment of troops whom they had incenſed with 
a recent and juſt provocation; and they returned 
to their ſuit for mercy, with more humble and 
more ſincere intentions of ſubmiſſion. | 
While meſſages were paſſing to this effect, Do- 
mitius Ahenobarbus, ſenfible that he could no 
longer ſerve the cauſe of his party at this place, 
embarked with his attendants and friends on board: 
of three galleys which {till waited his orders in 


the harbour. Having the opportunity of a high 


and favourable wind, which made it unſafe for the 


ſquadron of Brutus to weigh, or to quit their an- 


chors in purſuit of him, he endeavoured to eſcape 
from the bay. In this attempt two of his veſſels 
were taken, but the third, with himſelf on board, 
got off, and reſeryed him to take that ſhare which 
yet remained for him in the growing misfortunes 
of his party throughout this diſaſtrous war. 
Such was the ſtate of affairs when Ceſar ar- 
Vox. III. 2 rived 
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CHAP. rived from Spain, and expeCting, in the preſent. 
c conteſt for empire, to profit as much by the repu- 


tation of his clemency, as by the terror of his arms, 


liſtened to the ſupplications of the people of Mar- 


ſeilles, and took poſſeſſion of the town without any 
act of reſentment or ſeverity whatever. While he 

was yet at this place, he had accounts from Rome, 
that his party in the city had procured an act of 
the People to veſt him with the power of DiQator. 
The ceremony of his nomination had, in the ab- 
ſence of both Conſuls, been performed by Marcus 
Emilius Lepidus, then Prætor in office, who, 


though a perſon of mean Capacity, was, by the. 
chance of his fituation, involved in many of the 


greateſt affairs that followed ; and, though but a 
ſingle accomplice in the crimes of this guilty age, 


| paſſed unhurt through all the ſcenes of its vio- 


lence, to' become almoſt the only example of an 


ignominy and diſgrace, which ſo many others bad 


merited no leſs than himſelf. 
_ Czfar, being thus raiſed, though by an 1 
ſtep, to a legal place in the commonwealth, haften- 


ed to Rome, in order to be inveſted, for the firſt 
time, with the enſigns and powers of Dictator. In 


his way he was ſtopped at Placentia by ſome diſ- 
orders which threatened a mutiny among the troops 
who were aſſembled in that place. The legions, 
elated by victory, and filled with a fenſe of their 
own importance in a conteſt for the ſovereignty 
of the empire, were become impatient of diſci- 


pane: and in haſte to avail themſelves of that mi- 
wa litary 
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litary government which they were employed to 
eſtabliſh. In entering Italy they-treated Roman ci- 
tizens as their ſubjects, and the country as their pro- 
perty. Being reftrained, they reſented the ſeveri- 
ties which were practiſed againft them, entered in- 
to cabals, and even talked of abandoning Cæſar, 
and of declaring for Pompey. Here, however, the 
uſual courage and ability of this fingular man ſup- 
ported him. He brought the mutinous troops, 
under arms, before him, put them in mind how 
much he had ever coveted, and been anxious to 
obtain the affections of the ſoldiers; but aſſu- 
red them, that it was no part of his intention to 
earn thoſe affections by making himſelf an accom- 
plice in their crimes. © Shall we,“ he ſaid, © who 
„ profeſs to be the deliverers of our country from 
*« oppreflion, become ourſelves the greateſt op- 
« preſſors 2 Shall I, who am intruſted with the 
* command of a Roman army, become the patron 
* of licentiouſneſs, and, in order to indulge for a 
„moment the paſſions of any ſoldiers, ſuffer them 
to ruin their own fortunes for ever? What ſhould 
induce me? — The fear of violence to my per- 
“ ſon, or the danger to which my life may be ex- 
« poſed ?—If my life were attacked, there are 
e enow to defend it. But what is life compared 
*« to the honour of a Roman officer, which I am 
concerned to maintain? There are perſons who 
« have ſaid, That they will defert my cauſe, and 
“go over to Pompey. Let them. They ſhall ſoon 
* have an opportunity to do ſo. If Pompey be my 

| L 2 enemy, 
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HA.“ enciny; what is there I ſhould more earneſtly 
XV. « wiſh, than to find his cauſe intruſted to ſuch 


hands as theſe? men who make war on their 


4 friends, and diſobey their officers. He had been 


« flow,” he ſaid, © in proceeding to the fatal ex- 
ce tremes which were now become neceſſary. The 


* guilty,“ he continued, © had been long known 
* to him; but he had endeavoured to conceal 
« their offences, in hopes that remorſe and ſhame, 


& or the fear of juſtice, would have made the ac- 
« tual application of puniſhment unneceſſary; but 


that he muſt now, though with the greateſt re- 


* Inftance, proceed to the laft of remedies.” 
In order that he might not involve the whole of 


thoſe who were preſent in the ſame deſperate cauſe, 
he affected, in this harangue, to treat the offence he 


was to puniſh as the crime of a few. They were 
now to be ſet apart, he ſaid, and their puniſhment 


ſhould purge the army, and retrieve its honour. In 


purſuance of this plan, he affected to believe, that 
thoſe of the ninth legion were the principal authors 
of this mutiny. He ordered a few of them for im- 


mediate execution, and boldly difmiſſed the whole 
of the legion from his ſervice. The remainder of 
the army, having thus obtained an implied ex- 
culpation, in token of their own innocence, vied 
with each other in applauding the juſtice of their 


general. Even the legion, which was diſmifſed 
from the ſervice, deteſting, as a puniſhment on 


themſelves, what they had threatened to execute 


as an a of reſentment againſt their commander, 
| beſet 
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beſet him with humble and earneſt entreaties, that c HAP. 


he might be pleaſed to receive them again into his 
ſervice. He affected great difficulty in granting 
this requeſt; but, after much ſolicitation, ſuffered 


| himſelf to be gained by their profeſſions of peni- 


tence *, 

With a conſiderable acceſſion of authority, ac- 
quired by his ſucceſs in quelling this mutiny, Cz- 
{ar proceeded to Rome, where he aſſumed the title 
and enſigns of Dictator ; being the firſt example 
of any perſon, ſince the abdication of Sylla, in- 
truſted with this alarming power. It was ſaid to 
be conferred upon him, however, merely in com- 
pliance with form ; and that there might be a pro- 


per officer, in the abſence of both the Conſuls, to 


preſide at the elections. His own object, at the 
ſame time, being to gain to his party the authority 
of legal government, and, in his conduct, to give 
proofs of clemency and moderation, without any 
intention, for the preſent, to perpetuate or even to 
exerciſe any of the high powers of Dictator, he 
proceeded to hold the elections, and was himſelf, 
together with Servilius Iſauricus, choſen Coniul for 
the following year. In the interval that followed, 
before their inſtallation, he continued to aſſemble 


the People in the character of Dictator, and ob- 


tained ſome laws reſpecting the times, and the di- 
ſtracted ſtate of the public affairs. Credit and 
trade were at an alarming ſtand ; he procured an 
L3 e 

1 Dis. Caſſ. lib. xli. c. 275.35. Appian. de Bello Civ. lib, ii. p. 547+ 
Sugton, in Cæſ. c. 69. Lucan, lib. v. 244+ 
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a& to facilitate the recovery of debts, by delivering 
the effects of the debtor to be divided among his 


. .creditors, upon an eftimate of what tlie different 


ſubjects might have been ſold for at the time that 
the war broke ont. | 

Many being ſuppoſed to hoard great ſums of 
money, as the only means of preſerving it from 
the violence of the times, or being unwilling to 
lend on ſuch ſecurities as were then to be had, 
Cxſir procured another act, by which any perſon 
was forbid to have in his poſſeſſion, at once, above 
fixty thouſand Roman money 

He obtained a general act of indemnity, from 
which Milo alone was excepted, reſtoring perſons 
of every denomination, who, at the breaking out 
of the war, lay under the cenfure of the law, and 
were in exile for corrupt practices in the State; 
arid, in purſuance of this meaſure; procured a par- 
don for all the diſorders which had been commit- 
ted in oppoſition to the late government; but for 
none of the irregular efforts that had been made 
in ſupport of it, He opened the city at once to 
all the inhabitants of the Ciſalpine Gaul, and by 
a ſingle vote gave them a title to be enrolled with 
the People of Rome as members of the repub- 
lic 2. In theſe, and in other affairs of. leſs moment, 
while his troops were in motion through Italy, he 
paſſed a few days in the city, and being ready 


to depart, reſigned the power of Dictator. This 


reſignation, 


1 About 500 l. | 
2 Dio. Caſſ. lib, xli. c. 36, 37, 38. Cf. de Bell, Civ. lib, ini, 
1 . d wn ; : ; 5 1 ' 
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refignation, made by a perſon poſſeſſed of a mili- 
tary force, and hitherto victorious, was conſidered 
as an evidence of his moderation, and ſerved to 
diſpel the fears of thoſe who expected to ſee the 
immediate eſtabliſhment of a military government, 
He was now about to aſſume the office of legal 


magiſtrate, and to appear in the character of Ro- 


man Conſul againſt” thoſe who, lately truſting to 
the name and authority of the republic with which 
they were veſted, had treated himſelf and his ad- 
herents as rebels; but who now, in their turn, 
were about to incur all the diſadvantages of that 
imputation which he was about to retort upon 


'them; and with the additional charge of an at- 


tempt to diſmember the empire, and to arm ſo 
many of the provinces againſt the ſovereignty of 
the State. 

The competitors in this famous conteſt were ar- 
rived at or but a little paſt the prime of life : Pom- 
pey was fifty-ſeven, and Cæſar fifty. The firſt had 
been early diſtinguiſhed as an officer, and for many 
years had enjoyed a degree of conſideration, which 
far exceeded that of any other Roman citizen of 
the preſent or any former age. His reputation, 
however, in ſome meaſure, had ſunk, and that of 
Cæſar had riſen, on the firſt ſhocks of the preſent 


war; but the balance was not yet abfolutely ſettled, 
and the minds of many were yet held in anxious 


ſuſpenſe. The fortune of Cæſar, wherever he acted 


in perſon, had always prevailed ; but where he 
24 | himſelf 
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CHAP. himfelf was not preſent, bis affairs wore a leſs pro- 
— miſing aſpect. 


His forces under Curio had acquired an eaſy 
poſſeſſion of Sicily; and this officer, encouraged 
by his - firſt ſucceſs, tranſported two legions into 
Africa, found Varus encamped near Utica, obliged 
him to retire into the town, and was preparing to 
beſiege it, when he received intelligence that Juba, 
king of Numidia, was advancing to its relief with 
all the powers of his kingdom. This prince had 
been induced to take part in the war by his attach- 
ment to Pompey, and ſtill more by his perſonal 
animoſity to Curio, who, in his Tribunate, had 
moved for an a& to deprive him of his kingdom, 

Curio, upon this intelligence, wiſely withdrew 
from Utica to a ſtrong poſt in the neighbourhood, 
and ſent orders into Sicily to haſten the junction 
of the troops he had left behind him 1n that ifland. 
While he waited their coming, ſome pretended 
deſerters from the Numidian army arrived in his 


camp, and being inſtructed to miſlead him with 


falſe intelligence, reported that the king had been 
recalled to defend his own dominions ; ; and that 
only Sabura, one of his generals, with a ſmall di- 


viſion, was come to give what ſupport he could to 


the party of Pompey in Africa. 

Upon this information, Curio formed a deſign 
to intercept this diviſion of the Numidians before 
they could be joined by Varus; and for this pur- 


poſe, leaving a guard in his camp, he marched in 


the pight to attack the enemy, where he was in- 
formed 
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formed that they lay on the banks of the Bagrada. HA r. 
His cavalry being advanced, fell in firſt with the — 


Numidian horſe, whom they defeated. Encourag- 
ed by this advantage, he himſelf haſtened his 
march to complete the victory; Sabura, by whoſe 
art the laſt intelligence had been conveyed to him, 
likewiſe, after a little reſiſtance, fled before him. 
And by theſe artifices, Curio was gradually in- 
ſnared into the midſt of Juba's forces, was ſur- 
rounded, and attacked on every ſide. He attempt- 
ed, in vain, to take refuge on a height which he 
had in his view, and in ſo doing, with the greater 
part of his army, was put to the ſword. The few 
who eſcaped, together with thoſe who had been 
left in the camp, endeavoured to find a paſſage into 
Sicily, and, being diſappointed, ſurrendered them- 
ſelves to Varus, by whom they were treated with 
clemency ; but being obſerved, and diſtinguiſhed 
by Juba, from whom they had eſcaped, and who 
himſelf arrived at Utica on the following day, 
were claimed as his captives, and put to death. 
About the ſame time, Dolabella, to whom Cz- 
far had given the command both of his ſea and 
land forces on the coaſt of Illyricum, was, by Mar- 
cus Octavius and Scribonius Libo, expelled from 
thence ; and Caius Antonius, attempting to ſup- 
port Dolabella, was ſhut up in a ſmall iſland on 
the ſame coaſt, and, with his party, made priſon- 
ers 1. i 
The principal ſtorm, however, with which the 
new 


Dio. Caſſ. lib, xli. c. 41 et 42. 
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CH AF. new government was tureatened, appeared on the 
de of Macedonia. In this country, Pompey him 


— — 
ſelf was now at the head of a great force. He had 


tranſported five legions from Italy ; and, fince the 
middle of March, when his laſt diviſion ſailed from 


Brundifiurs, he had been in the quiet poſſeſſion of 


Greece, Macedonia, and all the eaſtern and more 
wealthy and populous parts of the empire. He 
had fent his father-in-law, Cornelius Scipio Me- 
tellus, into the provinces of Aſia and Syria, to col. 
lect the forces and the revenues of thoſe opulent 
countries; and diſpatched his own ſon Cneius 
with inſtructions to aſſemble all the ſhipping that 
could be found on the coaſt. He likewiſe ſent 
general orders to all the Roman officers in diffe- 
rent parts of the eaſt, and to the allies or depend- 
ants of the Roman People, to join him with every 
power they could raiſe. Seven thouſand citizens 
of rank had followed him from Italy *. Numbers 
of veterans, who had been ſettled in Theſſaly, re- 
paired to his ſtandard. He was joined by one le- 
gion from Sicily, by"another from Crete, and two 
from Aſia, He had two legions under Scipio in 
Syria, had afſembled three thouſand archers, and 
as many flingers; had hired, in the neighbour- 
hood of Macedonia, two thouſand foot and ſeven 
thouſand cavalry. Dejotarus ſent him fix hun- 
dred horſe ; Ariobarzanes five hundred ; Cotus, a 
Thracian prince, five hundred; the Macedonians 


AE two hundred ; five bundred, being the 
remains 


1 Plutarch in Pompeio. 
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remains of Gabinius's army, had joined him; his cyay. 
ſon brought eight hundred from his own eſtates ; , 


Tarcundarins three hundred; Antiochus Comma- 


genes two hundred: amounting to fifty- five thou- 
ſand legionary troops, eight thouſand irregular in- 


fantry, and ten thouſand fix hundred horſe. In 
all ſeventy- three thoufand fix hundred effective 
men *, | | 
He had likewiſe aſſembled a numerous fleet; 
one ſquadron from Egypt, of which he gave the 
command to. his fon Cneius ; another from Aſia, 
under Lelius and Triarius ; one from Syria, un- 
der Caius Caſſius; that of Rhodes, under Caius 
Marcellus and Coponius ; that of Achaia and Li- 
burnia, under Scribonius Libo and M. Octavius: 
the whole amounting to above eight hundred gal- 
leys, of which Bibulus had the chief command, 
with orders to guard the paſſage from Italy to 
Greece, and to obſtruct all the communications 
the enemy might attempt by the Ionian Sea. 
Pompey had likewiſe formed large magazines 
of corn from Theſlaly, Aſia, Egypt, Crete, and 
Cyrene. The principal reſort of his land forces 
was at Berrhcea, on the fertile plains between the 
Axius and Haliacmon, that run into the bay of 
Thermz. The Roman Senate was repreſented at 
Theſſalonica by two hundred of that body, who, 
together with the two Conſuls, held their aſſem- 
blies, and afſumed all the functions of the Roman 
State, The Roman People were likewiſe repre- 
| ſented 


1 Cæſar de Bello Civile, lib. iu, 
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cHAP, ſented by the concourſe of reſpectable citizens, 


XXVIL 
— — 


who repaired to the army, or to this place.. But 
though ſo many members of the government, thus 
violently expelled from Rome, confidered them- 
ſelves as the real conſtituents of the common- 
wealth, they ſuffered the uſual time of elections to 
elapſe, and did not attempt to preſerve in their re- 


treat a ſucceſſion of the uſual officers, in oppoſi- 


tion to the elections that were made at Rome. 
Claudius Marcellus and L. Cornelius Lentulus, at 
the expiration of their year in office, took the ſe- 
veral commands allotted to them, as uſual, under 
the title of Proconſul. | 

The general had been extremely active in form- 
ing, as well as in aſſembling this powerful arma- 
ment. He intended, early in the ſpring, to take 


poſſeſſion of Dyrrachium, Apollonia, and the other 
towns on the coaſt, probably with a view to fall 


upon Italy, with a weight which now appeared 
ſufficient to enſure the high reputation as a com- 
mander, which his ſucceſſes, on other occaſions, 
had procured him. 

Cæſar, on his part, had drawn al his army to 


the coaſt in the neighbourhood of Brundiſium; 
but it was not likely that he would attempt to paſs 


a ſea which was commanded by the enemy's fleet, 
or venture upon a coaſt where he had not a ſingle 
Port, and in the face of a ſuperior army, now com- 
pletely formed and appointed, under the command 
of an officer, whom no man was ever ſuppoſed to 
| ſurpaſs. 

x Dio. Caſſ. lib, li. c. 43. | 
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ſurpaſs. The formality of entering on the office of c n a e, 


= Conſul, to which Cæſar had been elected, it was 
PEN ſuppoſed, might detain.him at Rome till after the 
"=O firſt of January ; and Pompey accordingly made 
ey no haſte in taking his intended ftations on the 
=P coaſt of Epirus, from which he might either act 
"0 on the defenſive, or invade Italy as the occalion 
9 required :. | 

. It was difficult, however, to foreſee what ſuch 
at an enemy as Cæſar might attempt. Having ſtaid 
. no more than eleven days at Rome, while he acted 
3 in the character of Dictator, and obtained his elec- 


tion as Conſul, without waiting for his admiſſion in- 
to office, a formality which his antagoniſts vainly 


ſuppoſed was to detain him, he ſet out in December 


for Brundiſium. At this place twelve legions and all 
his cavalry were already, by his order, aſſembled. 
He found the numbers of his army conſiderably 
impaired by diſeaſe, being come from the more 
healthy climates of Spain and Gaul to paſs the ſick- 


ly ſeaſon of Autumn in Apulia, In any other 
hands than his own, an army ſo reduced would 


have ſcarcely been fit for the defence of Italy a- 
gainſt ſuch forces as were aſſembled to invade it; 
and his march to Brundiſium would have appear- 
ed altogether a defenſive meaſure, or intended to 


et F , 

counteract the operations of his enemy from be- 
le | 
4 yond the ſeas. The ſeaſon too appeared extreme- 
ly unfavourable to any hoſtile attempts on Greece. 
ad " | 
= But theſe were in fact encouragements to Cæſar, 
s | | = 


x Appian, de Bello Civile, lib, it. | 
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CHAP: as they were likely to put the enemy off his guard, 
Land inſtead of a commanding invaſion of Italy, to 
| | lie under the diſadvantage of a defenſive war in 
5 his own quarters. 
| No more tranſports were collected in the har- 
bour of Brundifium than were ſufficient to receive 
about twenty thouſand: foot and ſix hundred horſe. 
A Cæſar, nevertheleſs, immediately on his arrival, 
informed the troops of his intentions to embark, 
and of his reſolution to fix the ſcene of the war in 
Greece. He cautioned them not to occupy tran- 
I ſports with unneceſſary baggage and horſes, and 
1 exhorted them to rely on the conſequences of vic- 
| tory, and on his own generoſity, for a full repara- 
= tion of any loſs they might ſuſtain by leaving their 
effects behind them. He embarked ſeven legions 
| in the firſt diviſion, and with theſe he himſelf ſail- 
v. c. 505, ed on the fourth of February. He turned from 
1 the uſual courſe, and ſteering unobſerved to the 
I ervilius right, arrived next day, where the enemy, if they 
- | had really been appriſed of his embarkation, were 
leaſt likely to expect him, on what was reputed a 
very dangerous part of the coaſt, under a high and 
rocky promontory, that was called the Acrocerau- 
nus. | 
As ſoon as the fleet had come to an anchor, Cæ- 
far having Vibullius Rufus, one of Pompey's officers 
who was taken in Spain, till now detained as a 
priſoner, diſmiſſed him with a meſſage to his ge- 
neral in the following terms: That both parties 
had already carried their obſtinacy too far, and 
66 might 
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* might learn, from experience, to diſtruſt their 
« fortunes ; that the one had been expelled from 
« Italy, had loſt Sicily, Sardinia and Spain, with 
“one hundred and thirty cohorts (or thirteen le- 
« gions) ; that the other had ſuſtained the loſs 
« of an army in Africa, cut off with its general , 
« and had ſuffered no leſs by the diſaſters of his 
« party in IIlyricum; that their mutual diſap- 
« pointments might inſtruct them how little they 
could rely on the: events of war; that it was 
time to conſult their own ſafety, and to ſpare 


the republic; that it was prudent to treat of 


« peace while the fortunes and the hopes of both 
« were nearly 2qual ; it that time were allowed to 
« elapſe, and either ſhould obtain a diſtinguiſhed 
« advantage, who could anſwer, that the victor 
« would be equally tractable as both were at pre- 

« ſent ? | 
« But fince all former endeavours to procure a 
© conference, or to bring on a treaty between the 
« leaders themſelves had failed, he propoſed, that 
« all their differences ſhould now be referred ta 
the Senate and People of Rome; that, in the 
© mean time, each of them ſhould ſolemaly ſwear, 
at the head of their reſpective armies, That, in 
« three days, they ſhould diſband all their forces, 
in order that, being diſarmed, they might ſeve- 
rally be under a neceſſity to ſubmit to the legal 
government of their country; that he himſelf, 
41 to 

r The armies of Afranius, Petreius, and Varro, &c. 


2 The army of Curio and C, Antonius, 
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CHAP. to remove all difficulties that might be ſuggeſted 

N uit * on the part of Pompey, ſhould begin with diſ- 

« miſſing all the troops that were under his own 

* command, whether in garriſon or in the field 1.“ 

It appears that Cæſar, if theſe declarations had 

been accepted, might have been ſomewhat embar- 

raſſed for evaſions; but equally bold in all his 

meaſures, he riſked this event, or rather foreſaw 

it could not happen, as he was ſure that this offer 

of peace, like the former, would be rejected and 

the rather, that it would be conſidered as an effect 

of his weakneſs, and of the danger into which he 

had fallen by his ſuppoſed raſh debarkation with 

ſo ſmall a force. At any rate, there is no doubt 

that bis meſſage was intended, in the uſual ſtrain 

of his policy, to amuſe his enemy, or to remove 

the blame of the war from himſelf. - As he uſual- 

ly accompanied ſuch overtures of peace with the 

moſt rapid movements and the boldeſt reſolutions, 

= | the moment Vibullius ſet out, he diſembarked his 

A bj troops, and in the night diſpatched the tranſports 

on their return to Brundiſium to in the re- 
mainder of his army. 

His landing on the coaſt was the firſt intimation 
received by the enemy of his intention to pals a 
ſea, which they ſuppoſed ſufficiently guarded by 
their fleets, or of his daring to carry the war in- 
to a country, in which they thought themſelves 
ſecure by the ſuperiority of their numbers, and of 
their other reſources. Bibulus, upon this alarm, 
| . * put 
3 Cz, de Rell. Civ. lib. iu. 
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put to ſea, and came in time to intercept about c HAP. 


thirty of the empty tranſports on their return to 
Italy. Theſe he burnt; and, ſenſible of his own 
remiſſneſs in ſuffering ſo great a body of the ene- 
my to pals, he diſtributed his ſhips along the coaſt, 
and determined, for the future, to keep the ſea in 
the face of every difficulty, and under every diſ- 
treſs. ers 

In the mean time, Czſar marched directly to 
Oricum, where Lucius Torquatus, on the part of 
Pompey, was poſted, with orders to maintain his 
poſition to the laſt extremity. But Cæſar, as ſoon 
as he appeared in the character of Roman Conſul, 
preceded by the enſigns of office, prevailed on the 
garriſon to deſert their commander, and to ſurren- 
der the place. Without ſtopping here, he proceed- 
ed to Apollonia, was received in the ſame manner 
by the inhabitants, in oppoſition to the officer who 
commanded for Pompey. In conſequence of theſe 
examples he was acknowledged by all the towns 
of Epirus, and continued his march with the great- 
eſt diſpatch towards Dyrrachium, where Pompey 


had collected his military ſtores, and formed his 
principal magazines. By his unexpected arrival 


he had hopes of being able to ſurpriſe that impor- 
tant place, and to make himſelf maſter of it, be · 
fore a ſufficient force could be aſſembled to reſiſt 
him. | | 

Pompey, in execution of the plan he had form- 
ed, was on his march from Macedonia towards the 


_ coaſt of Epirus, when he was met by Vibullius, 


YoL. III. A a and 
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CHAP. and received from him the firſt intelligence of Cæ- 
| ——— ſar's landing. He was not amuſed with the meſ- 
ſage which this officer brought him, nor did he 
attempt to retort the artifice, by affecting to be 
deceived. He even expreſſed himſelf in terms 
harſh and impolitic, © That he neither choſe to re- 
turn to his country, nor to hold his life by the 
« conceſſion of Cæſar; and, without returning 
any anſwer, detached ſome parties towards the 
coaſt where the enemy was landed, with orders to 
lay waſte: the country, break down bridges, deſtroy 
the woods, and block up the high-ways with the 
timber they feHed *. He ſent exprefles to Scipio, 
with an account of Cæſar's arrival in Epirus, and 
with orders to haſten his paſſage into Europe, with 
all the forces he had been able to aſſemble in Atia. 
He himſelf advanced with great diligence ; and 
being informed on the march, that Oricum and 
Apollonia had already fallen into the enemy's 
hands, he haſtened to fave his magazines and ftores 
at Dyrrachium, and without ſtopping, night or 
day, marched in fuch diforder, that many deſerted 
as from a cauſe already ruined or deſperate. He 
arrived, however, in time to prevent the deſigns 
of Cæſar on Dyrrachium ; encamped under the 
walls, ſent a ſquadron of ſhips immediately to re- 
take or block up the harbour at Oricum, and or- 
dered ſuch a diſpoſition of the fleet as was moit 
likely to prevent the paſſage of a ſecond embarka- | 
tion from Italy. | 


—_ 1 Appian, lib. ii. 
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Cæſar, finding himſelf prevented at Dyrrachi- 
um, halted on the Apfus; and, in order to cover 
Epirus and wait for the ſecond diviſion of his troops 
from Italy, prepared to intrench himſelf on the 
banks of that river. Having accordingly ſecured 
the main body of his army in this poſt, he himſelf 
returned with a ſingle legion to receive the ſub- 
miſſion of the towns in his rear, and to provide for 
the ſupply of his camp. | 

In the mean time Bibulus, on the part of Pom- 
pey, blocked up the harbour at Orieum, and ob- 
ſtructed the paſſage from Italy with his fleet. 

Calenus, on the part of Cæſar, who had orders 
to lofe no opportunity of tranſporting his army 
from Brundiſium, actually embarked and put to 
ſea; but being met by a packet from Cæſar, with 
intelligence of the diſpoſitions which had been 
made by the enemy to intercept him, he returned, 
ſuffering one of the veſſels that had accompanied 
his fleet to keep on her way, in order to carry an 
account of his motions ; but ſhe was taken by the 
enemy and deſtroyed. | 

Bibulus, who commanded the fleet which lay 
before Oricum, being preeluded from the land by 
the parties which Cæſar had poſted along the fhore, 
forced to bring his daily ſupplies of wood, water, 
and other neceſſaries at a great diſadvantage from 
Corcyra, and reduced to great diſtreſs, endeavour- 
ed, under pretence of a negotiation, to obtain a 
ceſſation of arms. But Cxfar, who came in per- 


fon to Oricum, on hearing of this propoſition, ſup- 


A a 2 poſing 
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cHae. poſing that the deſign of Bibulus was to find an 
—— opportunity, under cover of the truce, to procure 
ſome ſupply of previſions and water, rejected the 
offer, and returned to his camp on the Apſus. 
Pompey had advaneed from Dyrrachium, and 
took poſt on the oppoſite bank of that river. Dion 
Caffius and Appian agree that he made ſome at- 
tempt to paſs the Apſus, and to force Cæſar in this 
poſt; but that he was prevented by the breaking 
of a bridge, or by the difficulties of a ford. Ae- 
cording to Cæſar's own account, the armies con- 
tinued to obſerve each other, and the troops, ſe- 
parated only by a narrow river, had frequent con- 
ferences from the oppoſite banks. It was under- 
ſtood that in theſe interviews no hoſtilities ſhould - 
be offered. Of the two parties, that of Cæſar was 
the more engaging to ſoldiers; notwithſtanding 
his own affectation of regard to the civil conſtitu- 
tion of. the republic, his military retainers ftill ho- 
| ped to remain in poſſeſſion of the government. 
He therefore encouraged the communication of 
his men with thoſe of the oppoſite party. On this 
occaſion Vatinius, by his direction, went forward 
to the bank of the river, and raiſing his voice, 
complained of the harſh treatment lately offered 
to Cæſar, in the contempt ſhewn to all his over- 
tures and advances to peace. May not one citi- 
zen, he ſaid, fend a meſſage to another, when he 
means only to prevent the ſhedding of innocent 
blood? He proceeded to lament the fate of ſo ma- 


ny brave men as were nel to periſh in this quar- 
| rel 3 
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rel; and was liſtened to with profound filence by cn av. 


many of both armies, who crowded to the place. 

Theſe remonſtrances on the part of Cæſar, de- 
livered by an officer of high rank, and appearing to 
make ſo deep an impreſſion on both armies, when 
reported at Pompey's quarters, appeared of too ſe- 
rious a nature to be flighted. An anſwer, therefore, 
was given by the direction of Pompey, that on the 
following day A. Varo ſhould be fent to any place 
that ſhould be agreed upon as ſafe between the 
two armies, and there receive whatever propoſitions 
ſhould be made to him. The parties accordingly 
met at a place appointed, and multitudes from 
both armies crowded around them. Pompey con- 
fidering the. whole as an artifice to gain time, or to 
find an opportunity to debauch his men, probably 
gave inſtructions to break up the conference, in a 
way that for the future ſhould keep the troops at 
a greater diſtance from each other. Soon after the 
officers met, ſome darts, probably by his directions, 
were thrown from the crowd. Beth: fides being 
alarmed by this circumſtance, they inſtantly part- 
ed, and withdrew under a ſhower of "_ in 
which numbers were wounded. 

The fate of the war ſeemed to depend on the 
vigilance of the fleet, and on the difficulties with 
which Cæſar had to contend in bringing any re- 
inforcements or ſupplies from Italy. Bibulus, 
from the effect of fatigue, was taken dangerouſly 
ill; but could not, upon any account, be perſuad- 
ed to leave his ſtation, and died on ſhipboard. 

x A a 3 There 
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There being nobody appointed to ſucceed him in 
the command at ſea, the leader of each of the ſe- 


eee quadrons acted for himſelf without any 


concert. Scribonius Libo, with fifty galleys, ſet 


ſail from the coaſt of Epirus, ſteered towards Brun- 
difium, where he ſurpriſed and burnt ſome trading 
veſſels; one in partioular laden with corn for Cz- 


far's camp. Encouraged. by theſe ſucceſſes, he 
anchored under the iſland which coyered the 


mouth of the harbour: from thence he kept the 


town in cantinual alarm, landed, in the night, par- 
ties of archers and flingers, with which he diſper- 


fed or carried off the patroles which the enemy 


employed on the ſhore; and thus, maſter of the 


port of Brundiſium, expected fully to obſtruct thay 


outlet from Italy, and to awe the neighbouring 


coaſt. To this purpoſe he wrote to Pompey, that 


the other diviſions of the fleet might go into har- 
bour; that his ſquadron alone, in the poſt he had 
taken, Was fuffficient to cut off from Cæſar all re 
inforcements and further ſupplies. But in this he 
preſumed too much on the firſt eſfrcts of his own 


operations. Antony, who commanded the troops 


of Cæſar in the town of Brundiſium, by placing 


numerous guards at every landing-place on the 
contiguous ſhore, effetually?'excluded the ſqua- 
dron of Libo from any ſupply of wood or water, of 
which-his ſhips, for want of ſtowage, could not 
have at any one time a confiderable ſtoek; and he 


reduced them to fuch diſtreſs for want of theſe 


Aha that they were obliged to abandon their 
3 ſtation, 
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flation, and to leave the harbour again open to the cy ay. 


ſea. 

In the mean 1 preſſing orders arrived from 
Cæſar to haſten the embarkation of the troops. 
Dion Caſſius and Appian relate, that he himſelf 
being impatient of delay, embarked alone in diſ- 
guiſe on board of a barge, with intention to paſs 
to Brundiſium; that, after he had been ſome time 
at ſea, the weather became ſo bad, as to determine 
the maſter of the veſſel to put back; but that be- 
ing prevailed upon by the entreaties of Cæſar, he 
continued to ſtruggle with the ſtorm for many 
hours. They farther relate, that the mariners be- 
ing likely to faint, the paſſenger at laſt diſcovered 
himſelf, and encouraged them to perſiſt, by telling 
them that they carried Cæſar and his fortunes; 
that, nevertheleſs, he was forced to give way, and 
afterwards intruſted his orders to a meſſenger; but 
that he returned to camp before it was known that 
he had been abſent. He himſelf ſays, that ſome 
months being paſt, and the winter far advanced, 
he ſuſpected that ſome opportunities of effecting 
the paſſage of his ſecond diviſion had been loſt; 
that he was become highly impatient, and wrote 
to haſten the embarkation; informing his oſſicers, 
that they might run aſhore any where between 
Oricum and Apollonia; as the enemy's fleet, ha- 
ving no harbour in thoſe parts, were frequently 
obliged, by ſtreſs of weather, to depart from the 


coaſt. | | 
Aa 4 Upon 
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CHAP: ' Upon theſe orders, the troops with great ardour 

— began to embark. They conſiſted of four legions 
and eight hundred horſe, under the command of 
Mark Antony and Calenus. The wind being at 
ſouth, and no enemy appearing in the channel, 
they ſet ſail, and ſteered for the coaſt of Epirus, 
but were drove to the northward; and on the ſe- 
cond day paſſed Apollonia, but were diſcovered by 
the enemy from Dyrrachium. As they were far 
to the leeward of that part of the coaſt on which 
Czfar had inſtructed them to land; and as it was 
vain for them with this wind to attempt getting to 
the fouthward, they chofe to give way at once, and 
ſteer for ſome convenient harbour northward of 
all Pompey's ſtations. But in following this courſe, 
as they paſſed by Dyrrachium they were inſtant- 
Iy chaſed by Quintus Coponius, who commanded 
Pompey? s ſquadron at that place, chiefly conſiſt- 
ing of Rhodian galleys. The wind at firſt being 
moderate, Coponius expected eaſily to weather 
the head- lands that were to leeward of his poſt ; 
and, though the gale increaſed after he ſet ſail, 
he ſtill continued to ſtruggle againſt it. As ſoon 
as Antony obſerved this enemy, he crowded ſail, 
and made for the neareſt harbour; being in the 
bay of Nympheus, about three miles beyond Liſ- 
ſus , on the coaſt of Dalmatia. This bay opened 
to the ſouth, and was very acceſſible, though not 
ſecure with the preſent wind. He choſe, however, 


to riſk the loſs of ſome ſhips, * than fall into 
ä the 


I Cz. de Bell. Civ. lib, iii. c. 26. 
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the enemy” s hands; and made directly for this CHAP. 
place. Soon after he entered the harbour the wind —— — 


ſhifted to the ſouth-weſt, from which his ſhips 
were now ſufficiently covered, and he debarked 
without any loſs. At the ſame time the wind, in 
conſequence of this change, blowing more directly 
on the land, and more violently, bore hard on Co- 
ponius, forced him upon the ſhore, where the 
greater part of his galleys, being ſixteen in num- 
ber, were ſtranded and wrecked. 
Such of Antony's tranſports as got ſafe into the 
bay 'of Nympheus, landed three veteran legions, 
with one of the new levies, and eight hundred 
horſe. Two of his tranſports, one with two hun- 
dred and thirty of the new raiſed troops; the 
other, with ſomewhat leſs than two hundred vete- 
rans, being heavy ſailors, fell aſtern; and it being 
night before they arrived, miſtook their way, and, 
inſtead of the bay of Nympheus, came to an an- 
chor before Liſſus. Ottacilius Craſſus, who was 
ſtationed by Pompey with a body of horſe in that 
place to obſerve the coaſt, manned ſome ſmall boats, 
ſurrounded theſe tranſports, and offered the troops 
who were on board favourable terms if they would 
agree to ſurrender. Upon this ſummons the new 
levies accordingly ſtruck; but the veterans ran 
their veſſels aſnore, and having landed, fought 
their way, with the loſs of a few men, to Nym- 
pheus, where they joined the main body of their 
army that was landed with Antony. | 
| | | The 
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The colony at Liſſus had been ſettled by Cæſar, 


2 as a part of the province of Illyricum, and now 


appeared to favour his cauſe; Ottacilius therefore 
thought proper to withdraw with his garriſon; and 
Antony having ſtationed ſome of the tranſports at 
this place to enable Cæſar to embark his army for 
Italy, if, as was reported, Pompey ſhould attempt 
to remove the ſcene of the war into that country; 
and having ſent the remainder back for the troops 
which were ſtill left at Brundiſium, he diſpatched 
meſſengers to Cæſar with the particulars of his 
voyage, and an account of the pen at which he 
had landed. , _ 

The fleet, with this Sinton of the army under 
Antony, had been ſeen on the coaſt, from the ſta- 
tions both of Pompey and of Cæſar, fteering to the 
northward ;. but it was not known for ſome days 
what was become of them. Upon the arrival of 
the intelligence, that they had effected a landing 
to the northward, both parties determined to move 
to that quarter. Pompey decamped in the night, 
and knowing the route which Antony was likely 
to take, placed himſelf in his way, giving orders 
that the army, without lighting fires or ſounding 
their trumpets, ſhould: remain in profound ſilence. 
Antony, however, having intelligence of this diſ- 
palition of the enemy, did not advance. Cæſar, 
in the mean time, to favour his junction, was ob- 
liged to make a conſiderable circuit, aſcended on 
the banks of the Apſus to a ford at which he paſ- 


ſed; from thence continued his march to the 
northward, 
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northward, and ſeemed to advance on Pompey's CHAP. 


right, while Antony remained in his front. In this 
ſituation, Pompey, apprehending that he might 
be attacked on different ſides at once by Cæſar and 
by Antony, thought proper to quit his ſtation; and 
leaving their armies to join, fell back to Aſpara- 
gium, a ſtrong poſt about a 8285 s march _ Dyr- 


rachium. 


Cæſar having obtained this AR . 
was no longer ſo anxious as he had hitherto been 
for the preſervation of his poſſeſſions upon the 
coaſt. His enemies, by the ſuperiority of their 
fleets, could prevent his receiving any regular ſup- 
ply of proviſions from the ſea. It was neceſſary 
for him, therefore, in order that he might have 
ſome other reſource, and be in condition to act on 
the offenſive, to extend his quarters by land, and 
to cover ſome tract of country from which he 
could ſubfiſt his army. For this purpoſe he re- 


moved from Oricum the legion that was ſtationed 


at that place; taking ſuch precautions as were ne- 
ceſſary to ſecure his ſhipping in the port from any 
ſurpriſe by ſea. For this purpoſe, he drew the great- 
er part of the veſſels on ſhore, ſunk one in the mouth 


of the harbour, and placed another at anchor near 


it, mounted with a confiderable tower, and manned 
with a proper force. Being thus ſecured on the coaſt, 
he ſent numerous detachments in different direc- 
tions: L. Caſſius Longinus, with a legion of new 
levies, into Theffaly ; C. Calviſius Sabinus, with 


five cohorts and a party of horſe, into Ætolia; Cn. 
Domitius 
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Domitius Calvinus, with two legions, the eleventh 
and twelfth, into Macedonia; giving ſtrict charge 
to each of theſe officers, that they ſhould collect 
all the forage and proviſions which thoſe or the 
neighbouring countries could furniſh. | 
As Pompey had relied much on the authority 


of government, with which he was veſted at the 


beginning of the war, and which he believed gave 
his party a diſpenſation from the exerciſe of thoſe 
popular arts, with which Cæſar thought proper to 
recommend his: cauſe, he threatened to puniſh the 
refractory, more than he encouraged. or rewarded 


the dutiful; and he often therefore extorted ſer- 


vices from the provinces, neglecting the neceſſary 
attention to conciliate their affections; and ſuch 
were the effects of this conduct, that the detach- 
ments which now appeared on the part of Cæſar 
were every where favourably received. Sabinus 
made himſelf maſter of Ætolia. Longinus found 
the people of Theſſaly divided, and was joined 
by one of the parties. Calviſius, upon his arrival 
in Macedonia, had deputations from many towns 
and diſtricts of the province, with aſſurances of 
favour and ſubmiſſion; and by theſe means the 
poſſeſſions of Cæſar, even in thoſe countries on 


which his antagoniſts had chiefly * began 


to be equal to theirs. 


It was thought an unpardonable error in "MN 


pey, thus to ſuffer his quarters to be over-run by 


ing on the poaſt, and whoſe army was, in number 


an enemy who had but recently acquired a foot- 


= 
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of cavalry and light infantry, as well as of regular HA r. 


ge foot, greatly inferior to his own. Pompey, how- Ly 
& ever, knowing the ' intereſt which Ceſar had in 
44 bringing the conteſt to a ſpeedy deciſion, did not 
| chooſe to divide his forces, and he relied for the 
y ſecurity of the ſouthern and inland provinces, on 
"A the legions which were ſoon expected to land from 
0 Aſia on the eaſtern ſhores of Macedonia or Theſ- 


e ſaly. | | 
Scipio, being the-father-in-law of Pompey, had 


: been employed in aſſembling the forces of Aſia, 
4 and had, by ſevere exactions, availed himſelf of 
4 the reſources of that opulent province. He was 
ſtill occupied in this ſervice at Epheſus, when he 
4 received from Pompey an account of Cæſar's arri- 
- val in Epirus, and an order without delay to tran- 
. ſport his army into Europe. He accordingly, ſoon 
c after the arrival of Cæſar's detachments at their 
I ſeveral places of deſtination, debarked in the bay 
of Therme, or of Theſſalonica, and penetrated in- 
to Macedonia, directing his march towards the 
quarters of the two legions which Cæſar had ſent 
. thither under the command of Domitius Calvinus, 


and gave a general alarm on his route; but being 
arrived within about twenty miles of Domitius, he 
turned on a ſudden into Theſſaly, as thinking 
Longinus, who was ſtationed in that country with 
one legion of raw troops, might be made an eaſier 
prey. | | 
To lighten his march, he left his baggage under 


a guard of eight cohorts, commanded by Favonius 
on 


yw—_—_— % 
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CHAP, on the Haliacmon, a river which ſeparates Mace- 


— 


— —- donia from Theſſaly, and proceeded with great 
diſpatch towards the quarters of Longinus. This 
officer, greatly alarmed at his ſudden approach, 
and miſtaking, at the ſame time, for an enemy a 
body of Thracian horſe which were coming to his 
own aſſiſtance, haſtily withdrew by the mountains, 
and continued his retreat. to Ambracia. Scipio 
was about to purſue Longinus on the route he had 
taken, when he was recalled. by earneft reprefenta- 
tions from Favonius, the officer he had left to 
guard his baggage ; informing- him, that his poſt 
was in the utmoſt danger of being forced by Cal- 
vinus, who was on his march through Macedonia 
for that purpoſe. Scipio accordingly returned with 
all poffible diſpatch to the Haliacmon, and arrived. 
at the poſt of Favonius, after the duft which aroſe 
from the march of the enemy had appeared on the 
plain; and thus came barely in time to fuſtain his 
party, and to reſcue his baggage. 

The armies continued to occupy the oppoſite 


banks of the Haliacmon; and as Scipio, by the 


flight of Longinus, was become maſter of all Theſ- 
faly, Calvinus continued in poſſeſſion of Macedo- 
nia, and from thence ſecured a conſiderable fource 
of ſupply to Cæſar's army. 

It would have been of great moment to Pom- 
pey's affairs, and not inconſiſtent with the dilatory 
plan he had formed for the conduct of the war, 
to have riſked an action between theſe ſeparate 


bodies on the Haliacmon, rather than to have ſuf- 


fered 
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fered his enemy to retain the command of ſo many «<q a p. 


poſts of conſequence ; and Scipio accordingly paſ- 
ſed the river with a view to bring on an engage- 
ment ; but after ſome ſtay on the plain, finding 


no opportunity to attack the enemy with any hopes 


of ſucceſs, he repaſſed the river, and having oc- 
cupied his former ftation, there paſſed ſome par- 
tial encounters between ſuch as were advanced 
on the different fides, but without any conſider- 
able event. 

While ſo many large bodies, detached from the 
principal armies, were thus contending in Theſſaly 
for the poſſeſſion of the country, Pompey remain- 
ed to cover the ground, which was of greater im- 
portance to him, in the neighbourhood of the ſea, 
and the port of Dyrrachium. Having, at the di- 
ſtance of about a day's march in his rear, this 
town and harbour as a place of arms, at which he 
had depoſited his magazines and ftores, and from 
which he received his ordinary fupply of provi- 
fions, he had taken his meaſures to protract the 
war; and truſting to his own ſuperior refources, 
both by fea and by land, did not doubt that by 
waiting until the countries which Cæſar had oc- 
cupied ſhould be exhauſted, he might force him 
to retire from the conteſt without the riſk of a 
battle. To haften this event, he endeavoured eve- 
ry where to ſtraiten his quarters in the country, 


and to block up or deſtroy all the harbours he had 


on the coaſt. 
nus, 
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Cneæus, the eldeſt of Pompey” s ſons, command- 
ing the Egyptian fleet, in execution of this plan 
which had been laid to haraſs the enemy, without 
expoſing their cauſe to a general hazard, attacked 


Ceæſar's principal naval ſtation at Oricum, raiſed 


the veſſel that had been ſunk at the mouth of the 
harbour, forced the armed galley that was ſtation- 
ed before it, and carried off or deſtroyed all the 
ſhips that were laid up in the port. From thence 
he proceeded to Liſſus, burnt thirty tranſports 
which Antony had left in the harbour; but ha- 
ving made an attempt on the town, was repulſed 
with loſs. | 
Cæſar, on the oppoſite part, ſenſible of the inte- 
reft which he had in bringing the war to a ſpeedy 
deciſion, advanced upon Pompey, forced a place 
of ſome ſtrength that covered his front, and en- 
camped 1 in his -preſence. The day after he arrived 
in this poſition, either to bring on a general action, 
or to gain the reputation of having braved his an- 
tagoniſt, he formed his army on the plain between 
the two camps; but as Pompey continued firm or 


unmoved by this inſult, and as the recent loſſes 


which Czſar had ſuſtained in his ſhipping, and on 


the coaſt, rendered his proſpect of future ſupplies 


or reinforcements every day leſs ſecure, he pro- 
jected a movement, by which he propoſed either 
to force an engagement, or to preclude the ene- 
my from all his reſources in the town and harbour 
of Dyrrachium. 

For this purpoſe, and that Pompey might the 


leſs ſuſpect any important deſign, he decamped in 
the 
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the day, when having a large circuit to make, he cn av. 
at firſt took a route, which led away from Dyrra- 


chium, and was thought to retire for want of pro- 
viſions; but having wheeled in the night, he di- 
rected his march with the utmoſt ſpeed to the town. 
Pompey having intelligence of the change which 
Cæſar had made in his route during the night, per- 
ceived his deſign; and having a nearer way to Dyr- 
rachium, ſtill expected by a rapid march to arrive 
before him. But Cæſar having prevailed on his 
men, notwithſtanding the great fatigues of the 
preceding day, to continue their march with little 
interruption all night, although he could not enter 
the town, which was fortified againſt him, was in 
poſſeſſion of the only avenue which led to it, when 
the van of Pompey's army appeared on the hills. 

Pompey thus ſhut out from Dyrrachium, where 
he had placed his magazines and ftores, and from 
the only harbour he had on the coaſt, had recourſe 
to the Petra, a ſmall promontory which covered a 
little creek or bay not far from the town, and 


there endeavoured to ſupply the loſs of the princi- 


pal harbour, by bringing ſhips of burden to un- 
load, and by procuring ſupplies in boats from his 
magazines and ſtores in the town; and in this man- 
ner was ſtill in condition to avoid any immediate 
riſk of his fortunes by the chance of a battle. 
Cæſar, on the other hand, being diſappointed in 
the deſign he had formed to exclude the enemy alto- 
gether from their magazines in the town of Dyrra- 
chium, and ſeeing no likelihood of being able to 
bring the war to a ſpeedy deciſion, his own com- 
Vol. III. B b munication 
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CHAP. Munication with Italy being entirely cut off, and 


the fleets he had ordered from thence, from Sicily, 
and from Gaul, having met with unexpected delays, 
ſent an officer, named L. Canuleius, into Epirus, 
with a commiſſion to draw into magazines all the 
corn that could be found in that or the neighbour- 
ing diſtricts, and to ſecure them at proper places 
for the uſe of his army. This, however, in a coun- 
try that was mountainous and barren, itſelf com- 
monly ſupplied with corn from abroad, and lately 
on purpoſe laid waſte by the enemy, was not like- 
ly to furniſh him with any conſiderable ſupply, or 
to enable him for any time to ſupport a dilatory 
war. His genius was therefore at work, by ſome 
fpeedier courfe, to haraſs his enemy, or to haſten 
the conteſt to an end. 

In theſe circumſtances, however, he did not ne- 
glect his uſual artifices to amuſe and diſtract his 
antagoniſts with great profeſſions of moderation, 
and with overtures of peace. On hearing of Sci- 
pio's arrival in Europe, affecting to have deſpaired 
of obtaining a treaty by any further direct applica- 
tions to Pompey himſelf, and willing to appeal to 
the reaſon of the father-in-law againſt the obſtina- 
cy of the ſon, he ſent Clodius, a ſuppoſed common 
friend, with letters and inſtructions, to inform Sci- 
pio of the great pains he had taken to obtain an 
equitable accommodation, all which, he pre- 
* ſumed, had hitherto failed, through the un- 
“ happy timidity of thoſe he intruſted with his 
« meſſages, who being perſons of inferior rank 


under Pompey, had not the courage to deliver 
| 3 | «© them 
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them properly to their general. But ſubjoined cf. 


XXVII. 


« that, through the mediation of Scipio, who 


„ could deliver himſelf with ſo much freedom; 
« who could adviſe with ſo much authority ; and 
« who, being at the head of a great army attached 
to his own perſon, could even enforce what was 
«« juſt, he might expect a different iſſue to propo- 
„ fitions ſo fair and ſo reaſonable. And that in 
« this event Scipio would have the honour of be- 
« ing the reſtorer of tranquillity and good order 
to Italy, of peace to the provinces, and of pro- 
« ſperity to the whole empire.” Clodius was re- 


_ ceived with reſpect ; but on delivering his mef- 


ſage, it appears, that all further communication 


was refuſed him as a perſon who came to inſult 
or amuſe with falſe pretenſions. Cœſar, indeed, 
was himſelf, as uſual, ſo far from truſting to the 


effect of theſe propoſitions, or ſo far from remit- 


ting his own operations in order to confirm his pa- 
cific profeſſions, that he even redoubled His efforts 
in that very quarter which was intruſted to Scipio; 
and as he had already poſſeſſed himſelf of Epirus, 


Acarnania, and Ztolia, he carried his views ſtill 


farther on that fide, and ſent Fuſius Calenus to be 
Joined by Longinus and Sabinus, and to endea- 
vour, by the iſthmus of Corinth, to penetrate into 
Achaia. I 
He himſelf at the ſame time engaged in a pro- 


' ject, which to thoſe who do not recolle& the ama- 


zing works which were frequently executed by 
Roman armies, particularly by that of Cæſar him- 
Bb2 ſelf, 
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cHaAP. ſelf, will appear ſo vaſt, and even romantic, as to 
— exceed belief: this project was no leſs than to in- 
veſt Pompey in his camp, though at the head of 

an army ſuperior to his own; and oblige him to re- 
cede from the coaſt, or ſubmit to be inveſted with 
lines, and completely ſnut out from the country. 
For this purpoſe he occupied ſeveral hills in the 
neighbourkood of Pompey's ſtation, ſtrengthened 
them with forts, joined thoſe forts by lines of com- 
munication acroſs the vallies, and ſoon appeared to 
have projected a complete chain of redoubts, and 

a line of circumvallation. 

Pompey, to counteract this daring project, took 
poſſeſſion of ſome heights in his turn, fortified and 
joined them in the ſame manner, and while the 
one endeavoured to contract, the other endeavour- 

ed to enlarge, the compaſs of his works. The ar- 
chers and lingers on both ſides, as in the opera- 
tions of a ſiege, were employed to annoy the work- 

men. The armies lay under arms, and fought in 
detail for the poſſeſſion of advantageous grounds. 
When forced from one height which they attempt- 
ed to occupy, they ſeized upon another that was 
contiguous, and ſtill continued their line, though 
obliged to change its direction. 

In theſe operations, a campaign, which was open- 
ed in January with the landing of Cæſar on the 
coaſt of Epirus, already drew on to the middle of 
ſummer, and both parties had undergone great la- 
bour, and were expoſed to peculiar diſtreſs. Cæſar's 
army, already inured at the blockade of Aleſia, 
ES - and 
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2 and the ſieges of Marſeilles and of Avaricum, to cH a e, 
_ tolls like thoſe in which they were now engaged, Rei 
1 of flattered themſelves with a like glorious iſſue to 
_— their preſent labours. They were in want of 
'ith bread, and obliged to ſubſtitute in its place a kind 
try. of root boiled up with milk; but were comforted 
the under this hardſhip with the proſpect of fields 
ned which were repleniſhed with ripening corn, and 
m which gave the hopes of a plentiful harveſt. They 
| to not only continued their countervallations with 
ind incredible toil, but turned or. interrupted all the 
rivulets or ſprings that formerly watered the 
ok grounds .on which the enemy were now encamp-. 
nd ed. 
the Pompey's army, on their part, were leſs inured 
ur- to ſuch toilſome operations. They had plenty of 
ar- bread, which came to them with every wind, from 
ra- the different coaſts that were ſtill in their poſſeſ- 
k. ſion, but were in great diſtreſs for want of water 
In and forage : many of their horſes had died; the 
ds. men, too long confined to the ſame ground, and 
"te to the ſame air, which was infected with filth, and 
fone the exhalation of putrid carcaſes, being reduced 
gh to the uſe of bad water, were become extremely 
| ſickly. | 
n- Pompey, nevertheleſs, held his enemy at ſome 
he diſadvantage by the ſuperiority of his numbers, 
of and by the extent of line which he obliged him to 
a- form and to defend; and it appears that he avail- 
8 ed himſelf of theſe advantages with all thoſe abi- 
a, yes of a great officer, which he was juſtly ſup- 
d B b 3 poſed 
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cHAp. poſed to poſſeſs. He not only forced Cæſar, with- 
EXE, out hazarding a general action, to recede from 


many of the heights which he attempted to occu- 
py, and obliged him, with great labour, to widen 
the compaſs of his lines; but likewiſe alarmed 
him by various attacks on the works which be 
had already completed, in fome places forced open 


the bars which the enemy had placed in his way, 


and recovered his own communication anew with 
the country before him. But as Cæſar could pre- 


ſent his whole army in many places to cover the 


warks he was executing, it was impoſſible, with- 


out riſking a general action, which Pompey avoid- 


eſt, entirely to ſtop his progreſs. 

In the courſe of theſe operations it appears, from 
the text of Cæſar's Commentaries, though incom- 
plete, that the armies changed the ground of their 


principal encampments as well as the diſpoſition 


of ſome ſeparate poſts, and mutually haraſſed each 
other with frequent ſurpriſes and alarms. And 
Ceſar mentions no leſs than fix capital actions 
which happened in one day at the lines of cir- 


cumvallation, or under the walls of Dyrrachium; | 


and in moſt of them it is probable that Pompey 
had the advantage, as he acted on the firing, or 


ſmaller circumference, while his antagoniſts mo- 


ved on the bow, or the wider circle. 
Pompey completed his own line of circumval- 
lation to a circuit of fifteen miles, having a chain 


of four-and-twenty redoubts on the different hills 


over which it was carried. By this work he obli- 
ged 
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ged Cæſar to recede half a mile beyond him, and cn av. 
to extend his compaſs to above ſeventeen miles in 


circumference. 
The extremities of both their works terminated 


on the ſhore ; and Cæſar having no boats or ſhips 


to oppoſe to the numerous craft of his enemy, 
ought, perhaps, by the conſideration of this very 
circumſtance, to have been diverted at firſt from 
his project. But as he fought merely for occaſions 
of action, he was contented with the hopes of 
finding them even under ſuch diſadvantages. While 
he was obliged to remain with the ſtrength of his 
army at that end of his line which was neareſt the 
town of Dyrrachium, in order to prevent the ac- 
ceſs of Pompey to his magazines, he propoſed to 
fortify the other extremity of it with double works, 
and had already thrown up, at the diſtance of two 
hundred yards from each other, two intrench- 
ments, conſiſting of a parapet ten feet high, and of 


_ a ditch fifteen feet wide; one facing the lines of 


Pompey, the other turned to the field, in order to 
guard againſt any ſurprife from parties which, co- 
ming by water, might land in his rear, He was 
likewiſe about to join theſe intrenchments by a 
traverſe or flank, to cover him from the ſea. 
Before this traverfe was finithed, Pompey made 
a diſpoſition to force his way at the opening it was 
intended to cloſe, and of conſequence to take his 
enemy in the rear over the whole extent of his 
lines. For this purpoſe he brought in the night fix 
entire legions, or ſixty cohorts, to that part of his 
B b4 own 
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CHAP. own works which faced this place. He embarked 
— a numerous body of archers, ſlingers, and other 
light troops, having their helmets and ſhields forti- 
fied, as it ſeems was the cuſtom, with baſket-work, 
to break the force of the ſtones which were likely 
to ſhower from the enemy's parapets, and furniſhed 
with great quantities of faſcines and other mate- 
rials proper to fill up the ditch. This embarka- 
tion was effected in the night; and the officer who 
commanded it had orders to land part of the troops 
in the rear of both Cæſar's intrenchments, and 
another part in the ſpace betwixt the two lines 
between them where the work was ſtill incom- 
plete. Theſe ſeparate diviſions were to be ſup- 
ported by the whole force of the legions in front, 
who were to take advantage of any effect which 
the miſſiles from their boats might produce on the 
flank or the rear of the enemy. | 
Theſe attacks were accordingly made at this 
dawn of day, in three different places at once, and 
had all the conſequences of a complete ſurpriſe, 
They fell with the greateſt effect upon the ſta- 
tion of the ninth legion, of which the piquets and 
other guards being inſtantly routed, the whole 
legion was put under arms to ſupport them; but 
ſoon infected with the panic, was carried off in the 
flight. Antony, who occupied the neareſt ſtation on 
the heights, appearing in that inſtant with twelve 
cohorts, and a better countenance, ſtopped for a 
while the purſuit of the enemy, and furniſhed e a 
retreat to the troops who were routed, | 


The 
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The alarm was conveyed to Cæſar himſelf, by ca a vp. 


lues lighted on all the hills, and he haſtened to 
the ground with as many cohorts as could be ſpa- 
red from the poſts in his way; but he came too 
late, Pompey had already forced the intrench- 
ments, had burſt from his confinement, and was 
beginning to encamp in a new poſition, where, 
without lofing his communication with the ſea, he 
rendered abortive for a long time Cæſar's purpoſe 
of excluding him from the ſupplies of neceſſaries 
or conveniencies which were to be derived from 
the land, and was now in a poſture to command a 
free acceſs to water-and forage, from the want of 
which he had been chiefly — in his late ſi - 
tuation. 9 

Thus Cæſar, far from reaping the fruits which 
he expected from the labour of ſo many months, 
began to. incur the cenſure of a viſionary projector, 


who preſumed to practiſe on the ableſt captain of 


the age the arts with which he had ſucceeded a- 
gainſt ignorant Barbarians, or, at moſt, en ge- 
nerals of mean capacity. | | 
Theſe circumſtances, however, probably made 
not any impreſſion on Cæſar himſelf, nor greatly al- 
tered the confidence of his army : he preſented him- 
ſelf again before the enemy in their new poſition, 
and pitched his camp in their preſence, ſtill deter- 
mined to act on the offenſive, even in the ſequel 
of attempts in which he had failed. An action 
accordingly followed, of which the reſult is evi- 


dent, although it is difficult, from the imperfect 
text 


XXVII. 
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crap, text of his Commentaries to aſcertain the detail. 


XXVII. 
— —_ 


It appears that both armies had changed the 
ground which they had taken immediately after 
the laſt action; that in this remove Pompey had 


taken poſſeſſion of the camp which Cæſar had left; 


and as his army, being more numerous, occupied 
more ground than that of Cæſar had done, he 
made a ſecond intrenchment, quite round that 
which had been formerly occupied by Cæſar. This 
camp was covered by a wood on one ſide, and by 
a river, at the diſtance of four hundred paces, on 
the other. foo 

While Pompey lay in this poſition, he had 
thrown ap a line of communication from the flank 
of his camp to the river, in order to cover his ac- 
ceſs to water. But after he had taken this precau- 
tion, he thought proper to change his ground, and 
had moved about the diſtance of half a mile on his 


march to occupy a new ſituation, when, for ſome 


purpoſe that is not explained, he thought proper 
to ſend back a legion, or large detachment of his 
army, to reſume the poſſeſſion of the ground he had 
ſo recently left. 

Cæſar, on his part, being occupied in fortifying 
a camp in the laſt ſituation he had taken, and ob- 
Terving this returning detachment from Pompey, 


thought it gave him a favourable opportunity, by 


cutting it off, to recover part of the credit he had 
loſt in the late action. While, to amuſe the ene- 
my, he ordered his men to continue the work in, 
which they were engaged, he himſelf marched with 

twenty 
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twenty-three cohorts, in two divifions, under cover HAP. 


of the wood, came to the ground unobſerved, and 
with the diviſion which was led by himſelf, mixed 
with the enemy, who had already taken poſſeſſion 
of the exterior lines, and drove them from thence 
to the interior intrenchment, with great ſlaughter. 
The other diviſion being in the mean time to at- 
tack the fame works at a different place, miſtook. 
the line of communication which covered the acceſs 
from the camp to the river for the main intrench- 
ment of the camp itſelf, and before they perceived 
their miſtake, had run along this line to a great 
diftance in ſearch of anentrance ; when obſerving, 
at laſt, that the line along which they ran was not 
defended, the infantry went over it firſt, and were 
followed by all the cavalry: but the time which 
they had loft by their former miſtake gave Pom- 
pey. an opportunity to come to- the relief of his 
detachment, As ſoon as he appeared, Cæſar's ca- 
valry, finding themfelves entangled between the 
tine of communication, the intrenchment of the 
camp, and the river, began to retire with great 
precipitation, and were followed by the foot, who 
fell into great confuſion. That part of Pompey's 
detachment, which, in the beginning of the action, 
had been defeated by Cæſar, ſeeing themſelves 
likely to be ſupported, rallied in the rear-gate of 
the camp; and the party which Cæſar himſelf 


commanded againſt them, obſerving the precipi- 


tant retreat of the other diviſion, ſaw dangers and 
difficulties accumulating on every fide. Imagin- 
| ing 
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CHAP. ing that they were about to be ſurrounded, or ſhut: 
up within the enemy's works, they betook them 


to flight, crowded: back to the ditch, and, in at- 
tempting to repals it, were killed in ſuch heaps, or 
were trodden under foot in ſuch numbers, that 
the ſlain filled up the ditch, and made a paſſage 
for thoſe who followed. 

In this ſtate of general confuſion and man, che 
preſence and authority of Cæſar, which, on other 
occaſions, uſed to be of ſo great effect, were entire- 
ly diſregarded. The bearer of a ſtandard, upon 
Czfar's catching it, and endeavouring to ſtop him, 
quitted his hold, and continued to run without it ; 
a rider, whoſe horſe he had ſeized by the bridle, 
diſmounted, and ran off on foot. The rout was 
complete; but the ditches and works, amongſt 
which the action began, as they embarraſſed the 
flight of the one party, ſo they retarded the pur- 
ſuit of the other; and Pompey, who did not ex- 
pect ſuch a victory, remained in ſuſpenſe. He miſ- 
took the flight of. Cæſar for a feint, to draw him 
into ſome ambuſcade. In this he was governed, 
probably, by the high eſtimation- for diſcipline 
and valour to which Cæſar's army was ſo juſtly 
entitled: but which no troops can uniformly ſup- 
port at all times: and if it be true, as is probable, 
that the flight of an army in actual rout may be 
always diſtinguiſhed from a concerted retreat, he 
on this day committed an unpardonable error; 
and Cæſar, who may be inclined to exaggerate the 
overſights, though not the advantages, of his ene- 


my, 
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my, owns that he himſelf loſt about a thouſand cnae. 


men, with- above thirty ſtandards or colours, and 
owed the preſervation of his army to the exceſlive 
caution or incapacity of his enemy. He himſelf 
acted indeed like a perſon defeated, inſtantly aban- 
doned all his famous lines of Dyrrachium, and all 
his outpoſts; and to make head againſt the victon 
brought all the ſcattered parts of his army toge- 
ther. | | = 

-- Pompey, in the mean time, loſt the opportunity, 
or was not ſenſible of his good fortune till after the 


time for improving it was paſt. But this victory, 


although it had not been perceived in the moment 
at which a ſignal advantage might have been made 
of it, was preſently afterwards greatly exaggera- 
ted. Pompey had from his own army the uſual 


falutations of triumph, or received the title of Im- 


perator, which he continued in the uſual form to 
aſſume, and ſent his accounts of the action, by ex- 
preſſes, to every part of the empire; but had the 
moderation however to abſtain from the practice 
which was common in the caſe of victories obtain- 
ed qver foreign enemies, that of binding his faſces 
and his diſpatches with laurel. | | 

Ceœſar, by carrying the war into Macedonia, 
had put himſelf in a very arduous fituation. ' He 
had paſſed over a ſea on which the enemy were 
maſters, and had invaded a country of which they 
were in poſſeſſion, with forces greatly ſuperior to 


his own: but this daring adventure, which, even 
an its firſt ſucceſſes, excited aſtoniſhment, now ex- 


poſed 
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CHAP. poſed him to cenſure, and his attempt to inveſt 
— great an officer as Pompey, at the head of an 
army ſuperior to his own, appeared altogether 
wild and extravagant. The merit of all his for- 
mer campaigns, as is common upon reverſes of 
fortune, began to be queſtioned by thoſe who, 
-—gfter the event, can inſtruct and correct every ge- 
neral; and the glory he had gained in the former 
part of the war was entirely obſcured. He was 
even faid to have gained the Spaniſh army by cor- 
ruption, and to have purchaſed with money the 
ſurrender which he pretended to have forced by 
his addreſs and his ſword. People returned to 
their firſt apprehenſions, that Pompey was the 
greateſt general which any age or nation had ever 
produced; that he had effectually put an end to 
the preſent conteſt, and had left nothing for his 
party to do but to reap the advantage of a victory 
he had obtained for them. | 
Some time before this event, and while the 
minds of men were yet in ſuſpenſe, Cato, in one of 
the councils which had been ſummoned by Pom- 
pey, obſerved that Cæſar had acquired much po- 
pular favour by his oſtentation of mercy, and by 
the hopes of protection which he held out to every 
man who did not actually take arms againſt him; 
while Pompey and his followers, by publiſhing 
threats againſt all who did not actually eſpouſe 
their cauſe, had rendered the army of the repu- 
blic an object of terror ; he therefore moved, that 
| a proclamation ſhould be iſſued, containing aſſu- 
= | | rances, 
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ſt tances, that every town not actually in arms ſhould C Har. 
n be protected, and that no blood ſhould be ſhed but Zh, 
r in the field of battle. A reſolution to this purpoſe 
r had been accordingly publiſhed at that time *; but 
74 in the preſent exultation of victory was forgotten. 
D, The times were ſaid to require exemplary juſtice, 
"= and to juſtify executions and forfeitures, not only 
er of thoſe who were actually in arms againſt their 
As country, but of thoſe likewiſe who had betrayed, 
. its cauſe by a mean and profligate neutrality, The 
1e favourites of Pompey already, in imagination, ſa- 
y ted their revenge, and gratified their avarice, at the 
to expence of the oppoſite party and of its abettors , 
1e Every one conſidered the uſe which he himſelf 
er was to make of the victory, not how it might be 
to ſecured or rendered complete. 
üs The ſhock which Cæſar had received in fo ori- 
W tical a time and ſituation, was, not without reaſon, 

| ſuppoſed to be deciſive; he had abandoned his 
ne lines, and called in all his outpoſts. His army ap- 
of peared to fink under the weight of their misfor- 
n- tunes. Inferior to the enemy in numbers, greatly 
o- reduced by their loſſes, and fallen in their own 
dy - eſtimation, they were not ſoon likely to recover 
ry the courage required to contend for the field again 
13 with ſo renowned and ſo ſuperior an adverſary, 
ag Czſar, however, was not overwhelmed by theſe 
ſe appearances; he knew what was the force of an 
u- army which had been taught, by the experlence 
at oi 
u- x Plutarch. in Vita Pompeii, p. 494. 


a Caf. de Bell. Civ. lib. iii. c. 88. 
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CHAP. Poſed him to cenſure, and his attempt to inveſt 
— aro ſo great an officer as Pompey, at the head of an 


army ſuperior to his own, appeared altogether 
wild and extravagant.. 'The merit of all his for- 
mer campaigns, as is common upon reverſes of 
fortune, began to be queſtioned by thoſe - who, 


after the event, can inſtruct and correct every ge- 


neral; and the glory he had gained in the former 
part of the war was entirely obſcured. He was 
even faid to have gained the Spaniſh army by cor- 
ruption, and to have purchaſed with money the 
ſurrender which he pretended to have forced by 
his addreſs and his ſword. People returned to 
their firſt apprehenſions, that Pompey was the 
greateſt general which any age or nation had ever 
produced; that he had effectually put an end to 
the preſent conteſt, and had left nothing for his 
party to do but to reap the advantage of a victory 
he had obtained for them. | 

Some time before this event, and while the 


minds of men were yet in ſuſpenſe, Cato, in one of 


the councils which had been ſummoned by Pom- 
pey, obſerved that Czſar had acquired much po- 
pular favour by his oſtentation of mercy, and by 


the hopes of protection which he held out to every 


man who did not actually take arms againſt him; 
while Pompey and his followers, by publiſhing 
threats againſt all who did not actually eſpouſe 
their cauſe, had rendered the army of the repu- 
blic an object of terror; he therefore moved, that 
a proclamation ſhould be iſſued, containing aſſu- 
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tances, that every town not actually in arms ſhould cy a e. 


be protected, and that no blood ſhould be ſhed but 
in the field of battle. A reſolution to this purpoſe 
had been accordingly publiſhed at that time *; but 
in the preſent exultation of victory was forgotten. 
The times were ſaid to require exemplary juſtice, 
and to juſtify executions and forteitures, not only 
of thoſe who were actually in arms againſt their 
country, but of thoſe likewiſe who had betrayed, 
its cauſe by a mean and profligate neutrality, The 
favourites of Pompey already, in imagination, ſa- 
ted their revenge, and gratified their avarice, at the 
expence of the oppoſite party and of its abettors , 
Every one conſidered the uſe which he himſelf 
was to make of the victory, not how it might be 


ſecured or rendered complete. 


The ſhock which Cæſar had received in ſo ori- 
tical a time and ſituation, was, not without reaſon, 
ſuppoſed to be deciſive; he had abandoned his 
lines, and called in all his outpoſts. His army ap- 
peared to fink under the weight of their misfor- 
tunes. Inferior to the enemy in numbers, greatly 
reduced by their loſſes, and fallen in their own 
eſtimation, they were not ſoon likely to recover 
the courage required to contend for the field again 
with ſo renowned and ſo ſuperior an adverſary, 

Czſar, however, was not overwhelmed by theſe 
appearances ; he knew what was the force of an 
army which had been taught, by the experlence 

oi 
1 Plutarch. in Vita Pompeii, p. 494. 
a Ceſ. de Bell. Civ. lib. iii. c. 88. 
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+cn av. of many years, to repoſe the utmoſt confidenee in 
| A themſelves and in their general, and which was 
N not likely to ſink, without hopes of fecovery, un- 

| der any ſingle event. He (conſidered their appa- 
| rent dejection as a ſymptom of indignation, and of 

rage, more than of fear or debaſement ; and, in- 
ſtead of blame or reproach, ſoothed them with 
conſolation, and with the apologies which he in- 
duſtriouſly framed for their late miſcarriage. He 
bid them recollect their former actions, and not be 
diſmayed by a ſingle accident which befel them 
in the midſt of a career ſuſtained with a ſpirit ſo 
much ſuperior to that of any enemy they had ever 
encountered: If fortune has crofſed us for once,“ 
be ſaid, we muſt retrieve our loſſes by diligence 
« and reſolution. - Difficulties only excite the 
4. brave, and awaken their ardour; you have for- 
« merly experienced difficulties, and every ſoldier 
„ who was with me at Gergovia-will' remember 
C the effects of perſeverance and: courage. | 
- He was ſenſible, however, that ſome particular 
'officers had ſet a ſhameful. example; and he ſup- 
poſed, that by ſingling out theſe for puniſhment, 
he might ſeem to exculpate the ſoldiers, and re- 
inſtate them in their own eſteem. For this rea- 
ſon he diſmiſſed, with infamy, ſome bearers of 
- ſtandards, who, he alleged, had miſled the troops, 
whoſe object it is never to part from their colours. 
By theſe means the ſullen dejection of the legions 


was changed into rage, and an ardent impatience 
; to 
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to retrieve their honour *, They did not preſume cuar, 
XVII. 


to importune their general to intruſt them ſo ſoon 
again with his fortunes; but they impoſed volun- 
tary taſks, by way of penance, on themſelves, ſay- 
ing. they deſerved no better. Many of the ſuperior 
officers gave it as their opinion to Cæſar, that what- 
ever reſolution he might have taken for the future 
plan of the war, ſo favourable a diſpoſition in the 
army, and ſo fair an opportunity of yet ending the 
conteſt with honour on the very ground on which 
they had incurred their diſgrace, ſhould not be ne- 
glected, nor ſuffered to eſcape. Cæſar, however, 
could: not be perſuaded to ſtake his fortunes on the 
effect of a feveriſh ardour, which {ill had ſome 
mixture of conſlernation or diſmay, nor to rely on 
a fury which had more of deſpair than of rational 
confidence, againit the impetuoſity of a ſuperior 
enemy recently fluſhed with victory, Nor was he 
ſafe to remain in his preſent ſituation, without 
any poſts in his rear to ſecure his communica- 
tion with the country, and without any imme- 


diate proſpect of ſupply for the ſubſiſtence of his 


army. For theſe reaſons, he determined, without 
loſs of time, to decamp and to remove to ſome 
diſtance from the enemy. In the firſt night at- 
ter this reſolution was taken, and as ſoon as it 
was dark, the ſick and wounded, with all the 
baggage, under the eſcort of a legion, were ſent 


off, with orders that they ſhould not halt till 


they reached Apollonia, being a march of about 
Vor. III. Cc 


2 Cef de Del. Civ. lib. iA. 2 -lbid. 


thirty 
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CH CHAP. thirty miles. At three in the morning, the main 
— body of the army, obſerving a profound ſilence, 


turned out of the camp by different gates, and 
took the ſame route. Two legions yet remained 
for the rear-guard. Theſe, after a proper inter- 
val, being ready to depart, ſounded the uſual 
march to make the enemy believe the van of the 
army was then only beginning to move, and the 
whole being thus already on their way, and with- 
out any incumbrance, they ſoon gained a conſider- 
able diſtance from thoſe who were likely to pur- 
ſue them. 

Pompey, as ſoon as he was appriſed of this re- 
treat, drew forth his army, and followed with great 

expedition. After marching a few miles he over- 
took, with his cavalry, the rear of Cæſar's army 
at the paſſage of the river Genuſus; but being re- 
ceived by the horſe, interlined with infantry, made 
little impreſſion, and ſaw them effect the paſſage 
of the river without any conſiderable loſs. 

Cæſar, having thus completed an ordinary march, 
took poſſeſſion of the lines which he had formerly 
occupied at Aſparagium; but not intending to re- 
main in that ſtation, gave orders to the legions on- 
ly to reſt on their arms. And, in order to deceive 
the enemy, ſent forth his cavalry by the front gate 
in their ſight, as if with intention to forage ; but 
with orders to wheel under cover of ſome riſing 
ground, and to re-enter the camp again on a dif- 
ferent ſide, and to take poſt in the rear of the in- 
fantry, then about to reſume the march. Pom- 


pey, ſuppoſing that the enemy?s cavalry were ac- 
tually 
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tually foraging, or from every appearance con- 
vinced that Cæſar had determined to halt for the 
night, and that the buſineſs of the day was over, 
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followed his example, pitched in the ſame lines, 


which he likewiſe had formerly occupied at this 
place, and ſuffered his men to ſtray in ſearch of 
forage and wood; many alſo who, in the hurry 
with which they decamped in the morning, had 
not time to make up their package, were now al- 
lowed to lay down their arms, and return to Dyr- 
rachium in ſearch of the effects they had left. 

Cæſar, who waited only until the meaſures he 
had taken ſhould ſo far miſlead the enemy, again 
put his army in motion about noon, and without 
interruption, on the ſame day completed a ſecond 
march of eight miles; while Pompey's army, ha- 
ving already laid aſide their arms and encamped, 
were not in condition to follow. Cæſar having 
gained ſo much ground a-head of the enemy, con- 
tinued his retreat during ſome of the ſubſequent 
days in the ſame order, having his baggage ad- 
vanced ſome hours before him: and Pompey, ha- 
ving fallen ſo far behind by the delay of the firſt 
day, and having haraſſed his army in attempting 
to regain what he loſt; on the fourth day, entire- 
ly diſcontinued the purſuit. 

This reſpite gave to both parties ſome leiſure to 
deliberate on the plan of their next operations. 
Cæſar continued his march to Apollonia, that he 
might lodge his ſick and wounded, pay off the ar- 
rears of his army, and make a proper difpoſition 

* Coe 2 | for 
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H Ar. for the ſecurity of. the places he held on the coaſt. 


And having already one cohort at Liſſus, placing 
three at Oricum, and four at Apollonia, he pro- 
ceeded on his route from thence to the ſouthward. 
He propofed, without delay, to penetrate into 
Theſſaly, and to occupy, for the ſubfiſtence of his 
army, as much as he could of that fertile country. 
He flattered himſelf, that if Pompey ſhould fol- 
tow him thither, or remove to a diſtance from his 
own magazines and his ſupplies by ſea, the war 
might be continued between them upon equal 
terms. If he attempted to retake Oricum and the 
fowns on the coaſt, he muſt expoſe Scipio and the 
body under his command, in the eaſtern parts of 
Macedonia, to be ſeparately attacked; or, if he 


wiſhed to preſerve Scipio and his army, he would 


he obliged to quit his defign upon Oricum in or- 
der to ſupport them. If he ſhould pals into Italy, 


it was propoſed to follow him by the coaſts of Dal- 


matia. And this laſt alternative of carrying the 
war into Italy, from the difficulties, the delays, 
and the diſcredit to which it might have expoſed 
Cæſar's cauſe, appears to have been the preferable 


choice for, Pompey. It was accordingly debated 


in council, Whether, being maſter of the ſea, and 
having abundance of ſhipping, he ſhould not tranſ- 
port his army, regain the ſeats of government, and 
{trip his antagoniſt of that authority which he de- 
rived from thence? or, whether he ſhould not 
ſtay to finiſh the remains of the war in Macedo- 
nia? The advantages likely to reſult from his 
| return 
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return to Rome with the enſigns of triumph, after HAP. 


he had left it with ſome degree of diſgrace, were 
obvious. But the war appeared ſo near to its end, 
that it was reckoned improper to leave any part of 
it unfiniſned. It was argued, that, by quitting the 
preſent ſeat of the war, Cæſar would be left to 
recover his forces in a country yet full of re- 
ſources, and would only exchange the weſtern 
part of the empire for the eaſt, from whence Sylla 
had been able, and from whence Pompey himſelf 
was now about to recover the city and the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Italy. 

But, what weighed moſt of all in theſe deliber- 
ations, was the ſafety of Scipio which required the 
preſence of Pompey in Macedonia. If the laſt 
ſhould remove his army from thence, the for- 
mer, with the forces recently arrived from Aſia, 
would fall a ſacrifice to the enemy. 

Upon theſe motives Pompey, as well as Cæſar, 
having their ſeveral detachments, or ſeparate bo- 
dies, to be ſuſtained or reſcued from the dangers 
with which they were threatened, determined to 
march into Theſſaly, concerting their reſpective 
movements, ſo as to protect their own parties, or 
to cut off thoſe of the enemy. Cæſar, by his march 
to Apollonia, had been turned from his way ; and 
having the diſcredit of a defeat, or being ſuppoſed 
on his flight, was haraſſed or 111 received by the 
country as he paſſed. The meſſengers, whom he 
had diſpatched to Domitius, were intercepted ; and 

Cc3 this 
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HA p. this officer, while both armies were advancing, 


XXVII.. 
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having made ſome movements in Macedonia in 
queſt of proviſions, and having, with the two le- 
gions he commanded, fallen into Pompey's route. 
narrowly eſcaped, and only by a few hours, being 
ſurpriſed and taken. 

Cæſar, having arrived in time to reſcue Domi- 
tius, and being joined by him as he paſſed the 
mountains into Theſſaly, continued his march to 
Gomphi. The people of this place having refuſed 
to open their gates, he ſcaled the walls, gave the 
town to be pillaged; and intending, by this ex- 
ample, to deter others from retarding his march by 
fruitleſs reſiſtance, he put all the inhabitants to 
the ſword. When he arrived at Metropolis, the 


people, terrified by the fate of Gomphi, received 
him as a friend; and Cæſar, to contraſt this with 


the former example, gave them his protection. 
From hence to Lariſſa, where Scipio, having faller. 
back from the Haliacmon, then lay with a conſi- 
derable army, the country was open, and Cæſar, 
or his parties, were every where permitted to ad- 


vance without oppoſition. Having paſſed all the 


leſſer rivers which fall into the Penius, he took 
poſt on the Enipeus, which runs through the di- 
ſtrict of Pharſalia. Here he commanded exten- 
ſive plains, covered with forage and with ripening 


corn; had a very fertile country to a great di- 
Nance in his rear; and being joined not only by 


Domitius, but probably hkewiſe by the legion 
which Longinus commanded in Ztolia, in all a- 
mounting 
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mounting to ten legions, he was in condition to H Ar. 


renew his offenſive operations. 

Pompey, at the ſame time, directed his motions 
likewiſe towards the ſame quarter; but although 
he had the more direct route, and was every where 


received as victor in the late action, was ſtill on 


his march. Scipio. had advanced from Lariſſa to 
receive him; and being joined, they took poſt toge- 
ther on a height near the village of Pharſalus, and 
in fight of Cæſar's ſtation, at the diſtance of no more 
than thirty ſtadia, or about three miles *. The ar- 
mies being ſome time fixed in this poſition, Cæſar 
drew forth, in the front of his intrenchment, to pro- 
voke his antagoniſt. It was evidently not the intereſt 
of Pompey to give an enemy, whom he had brought 
into conſiderable ſtraits, an opportunity of relief by 
the chance of a battle. But as this was a defiance, 
and had ſome effect on the minds of the ſoldiers, 
it was proper to return it; and both ſides, during 
many days, continued to turn out in the front of 
their reſpective lines. Cæſar advanced, on each 
ſucceſſive day, ſtill nearer to Pompey's ground; 
but there were ſome difficulties in the way of his 
farther approach, in which he was unwilling to en- 
gage himſelf in the preſence of an enemy, nor was 
Pompey inclined to quit the eminence on which 
he had hitherto formed his line of battle. 
The ſummer being far ſpent, and much of tlie fo- 
rage and corn of the neighbouring plains being con- 
ſumed, Cæſar began again to ſuffer for want of pro- 
04 viſions, 
I Appian, de Bello Civ. lib, ii. | 
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viſions, and having no hopes of bringing the ene» 
my to a battle on this ground, he determined to 
change it, for ſome ſituation in which he could 
more eaſily ſubſiſt his own army, or by moving a+ 
bout, haraſs the enemy with continual marches, and 
oblige them perhaps to give him an opportunity 
to fight them on equal terms. Having reſolved on 


this plan, and having appointed a day on which 


the army ſhould move, the tents being already 
ſtruck, and the ſignal to march given, while the 
van was paſling through the rear-gate of the camp, 
it was obſerved, that Pompey's army, being form- 
ed according to their daily practice, had advanced 
farther than uſual in the front of their lines. Cæ - 
ſar immediately gave orders to halt, ſaying to thoſe 
who were near him, The time we have ſo ear- 
* neſtly wiſhed for is come; now let it be ſeen 


how we are to acquit ourſelves.“ He immedi- 


ately ordered, as a ſignal of battle, a purple enſign 
to be hoiſted on a lance, at the place where his own 
tent had been recently ſtruck *. Appian ſays, That 
he likewiſe ordered the pales to be drawn, and the 
breaſt-work to be levelled in the front of his camp, 
or towards the enemy, that his army might not 
hope for a retreat, nor have any intrenchments 
within which to retire . 

It was evidently Pompey's intereſt to avoid a 
battle, and to wait for the effect of the diſtreſſes 
to which Czſar's army muſt have been expoſed on 
the approach of winter. But this is the moſt dit- 

| ficult 


1 Pintarch. in Vita Pompei. 
2 Appian, de Bello Civ. lib, ii. 
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ticult part in war, requiring great ability in the cyap 


general, together with unalterable courage and 
diſcipline in the troops. A commander may be 
qualified to fight a battle, but not dextrouſly to a+ 
void an antagoniſt who preſſes upon him; an army 
may have that ſpecies of courage which impels 
them in action, but not that degree of ſteadineſs 
or conſtancy which is required to ſupport them 
long unemployed in the preſence of an enemy. 
In whatever degree Pompey himſelf was qualified 
for the part which the ſervice required of him, he 
was attended by numbers of Senators and perſons 
of high rank, who, thinking themſelves in a civil 
or political capacity, equal with their general, bore 
the continuance of their military ſubordination 
with pain. They ſaid, he was like Agamemnon 
among the kings, and protracted a war that might 
have been ended in a day, merely to enjoy his 
command. Nurſed in luxury, and averſe to buſi- 
neſs, petulant in ſafety, uſeleſs in danger, impa- 
tient to be at their villas in the country, and their 


amuſements in the town; and anticipating the ho- 


nours and ſucceſſion to office which they imagined 
due to their rank and their merits in the preſent ſer- 
vice, they railed at the conduct of their leader, af- 
tected courage by urging him to fight, whilſt in 
reality they only wiſhed to terminate the ſuſpenſe 
and anxiety of a campaign, which they had not 
the reſolution to endure. Many of the allies, then 
alſo preſent in the army, who were princes of high 
tate in their own dominions, were impatient of ſo 

| much 
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cx xe, much delay; and the troops of every denomina- | 
Wir tion, led by the example of their ſuperiors, were 


loud in their cenfures of a caution which they 
thought themſelves in condition to diſpenſe with. 

Pompey, thus urged by the clamours of his 
army, felt himſelf under a neceſlity of coming 
to a ſpeedy deciſion, and had prepared for action 
on the morning of that very day on which Cæſar 
was about to decamp. Although he was ſenſible, 
that, in this conjuncture, it was not his intereſt to 
hazard a battle, it is probable, that he did not 
think the riſk was great. He too, as well as others 
of his party, had become elated and confident up- 


on his late ſucceſs *, His numbers greatly ſurpaſ- 


fed thoſe of Cæſar, eſpecially in horſe, archers, 
and ſlingers; and he truſted, that, by this part of 
his army, he ſhould prevail on the wings, and car- 
ry his attack to the flank, and even to the rear of 
the enemy. Having the Enipeus, a ſmall river 
with ſteep banks, on his right, which ſufficiently 
covered one of his flanks , he drew all the caval- 
ry, amounting to ſeven thouſand, with the archers 

and {lingers to his left, expecting that the event of 
the battle would-be determined on this wing. He 
himſelf, therefore, took poſt to ſecond the opera- 
tions of the cavalry, ſtill keeping under his im- 
mediate view-the two famous legions which he 
had called off from Cæſar at the beginning of the 
war. Scipio was poſted in the centre, with the 


__ from Syria, Irving the great body of the 
infantry 
12 Cicer. ad Familiar. lib, vii. ep. itt, 
2 Appian- de Bello. 28 lib. iii, 
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infantry divided on his right and his left. The C HAP. 


right of the whole was covered by a Cilician le- 
gion, and the remains of the Spaniſh army which 
had joined Pompey under Afranius. The whole 
amounted to one hundred cohorts, or about forty- 
fire thouſand foot, drawn up in a line of ten men 


deep”. | 


Cæſar, obſerving this diſpoſition, formed his ar- 
my in three diviſions; the left was commanded 


by Antony, the right by Sylla, and the centre by 


Cn. Domitius. The tenth legion was poſted on 
the right, and the ninth on the left of the whole. 
He had eighty cohorts in the field; but theſe ſo 
incomplete, as not to exceed above twenty-two 
thouſand men. He' ſaw the diſparity of his ca- 


valry and irregulars on the right, having no more 


than a thouſand horſe to oppoſe to ſeven thouſand 
of the enemy. But in order to reinforce and ſup- 
port them, he draughted a cohort from each of the 
legions on the right to form a reſerve, which he 
placed in the rear of his cavalry, with orders to ſuſ- 
tain them, or to repel the enemy's horſe, when 
they ſhould attempt, as he expected, to turn his 
flank. This body formed a fourth diviſion of his 


army, not placed in the ſame line with the other 


diviſions ; but facing obliquely to the right, in or- 


der to receive the cavalry that was deſtined to turn 
upon that fide, and inſtead of a flank to preſent them 


with front which they did not expect. He paſted 
along the lines of his right, and earneſtly entreated - 
them 


1 Frontinus de Stratagemi. N. B. This is the only inſtance in which 
che depth of the Roman column gr line is mentioned. 
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CHAP. them not to engage till they got the fignal from him- 
— ſelf. He reminded them of his continual attention 
to the welfare of his men, deſiring them to recolle& 
with what ſolicitude he had endeavoured to bring 
on a treaty, in order to ſave both armies to the re- 
public; and how far he had always heen from any 
diſpoſition wantonly to ſhed the ſoldiers blood. He 
was anſwered with ſhouts that expreſſed an impa- 
tience to begin the action. Pompey had directed 
the cavalry and archers aſſembled on his left to be- 
gin the attack; and inſtructed them, as ſoon as 
they had driven Cæſar's horſe from the plain, to 
fall upon the flank and the rear of his infantry. 

Theſe diſpoſitions being completed, a ſolemn 
pauſe and an interval of filence enſued, The fame 
arms, and the ſame appearances preſented them- 
ſelves on the oppoſite fides. When the trumpets 
gave the fignal to advance, the ſounds were the 

ſame ; many are ſaid to have ſhed tears. Being 
fo near, that they had only ſpace enough in which 
to acquire that rapid motion with which they com- 
| monly ſhocked, Cæſar's army began to ruſh for- 
—_ ward, while Pompey's, agreeably to orders he had 
given them, remained in their places, expecting 
that the enemy, if they were made to ryn a dou- 
ble ſpace in coming to the ſhock, would be diſor- 
dered, or out of breath. But the veterans, in Cæ- 
ſar's line, ſuſpecting the intention of this unuſual 
method of receiving an enemy, made a full ſtop ; 
and, having drawn breath, came forward again 
with 

1 Dio. Caſſius, lib. xli. c. 38. | 
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with the uſual rapidity. They were received with c HAT. 
perfect order, but not with that reſiſtance and e- 


qual force which motion alone could give. The 
action became general near about the ſame time 
over the whole front. Pompey's horſe, as was ex- 
pected, in the firſt charge, put Cæſar's cavalry to 
rout, and, together with the archers and lingers, 
were haſtening to turn the flank of the enemy. 
But as ſoon as they opened their view to the rear, 
being ſurpriſed at the fight of a regular body of 
infantry which was drawn up in firm, order to op- 
poſe them, and the confuſion into which they were 
thrown by the puſh and wheel they had made, 
diſqualifying them to meet ſuch an enemy, they 
inſtantly gave way ; and although no one was in 
condition to purſue, fled to the heights. The arch- 
ers and ſlingers, being thus deſerted by the horſe, 
were put: to the ſword. And Pompey's left, on 
which he expected the enemy could not reſiſt him, 
being flanked by the cohorts who had defeated his 


cavalry, began to give way. Cæſar, in order to 


increaſe the impreſſion he had made, brought for- 
ward freſh troops to the front of his own line; and 
while his reſerve turned upon the flank, made a 
general charge, which the enemy no longer endea- 

voured to withſtand. | 
Pompey, on ſeeing the flight of his cavalry, an 
event he ſo little expected, either thought himſelf 
betrayed, or deſpairing of the day, put ſpurs to 
his horſe, and returned into camp. As he entered 
the Prætorian gate, he called to the guards to ſtand 
| to 
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HAP. to their arms, and to provide for the worſt, © I 


o the rounds,” he faid, . and viſit the poſts.” 


It is likely that ſurpriſe and mortification had un- 
ſettled his mind. He retired to his tent in the 
greateſt dei ction, and yet he awaited the iſſue *. 
His army, in the mean time, being routed, fled in 
confuſion through the lanes of their own encamp- 
ment. It was noon, and the victors, as well as the 
vanquiſhed, were greatly fatigued; but Cæſar ſel- 
dom left any refuge to à flying enemy, not even 
behind their intrenchments. He ordered Pompey's 
lines to be ſtormed, met with ſome little reſiſtance 
from the guards that were placed on the parapet, 
but ſoon prevailed. The rout and the carnage 
continued through the ſtreets and the alleys of the 
camp, to the rear- gate and paſſages through which 
the vanquiſhed were erowding to recover the fields, 
and from which, without any attempt to rally, 
they continued their ä to the neighbouring 


hills. TE” | 


When Pompey” army drew forth to battle, their 
tents were left ſtanding, as in full confidence of 
victory; and the plate, furniture, and equipage of 
the officers. were ſtill diſplayed, as if intended for 


ſhow. Notwithſtanding this circumſtance, Cæſar 


had authority enough to reſtrain his troops: from 


plunder, and continued the purſuit. Seeing crowds 


of the vanquiſhed had oy 2 hill in the rear 
of 


1 Caff. de Bello Civile, lib. iii. c. 94. 


2 The ſpoils of an enemy were commonly ſecured by the Romans 3 in a 
regular manner, to be equally divided. 
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of their late ſtation, he made haſte to ſurround them, 
and to cut off their farther retreat. But they them- 
ſelves, having obſerved that the place was deſtitute 
of water, abandoned it before they could be pre- 
vented, and continued their flight Cæſar having 
ordered part of the army to keep poſſeſſion of 
the enemy's camp, another part to return to their 
own, he himſelf, with four legions, endeavoured 
to intercept thoſe who continued to flee in their 
way to Lariſſa, He had the advantage of the ground ; 
ſo that after a haſty march of ſix miles, he got be- 
fore them; and, having thrown himſelf in their 
way, obliged them to halt. 'They took poſſeſſion 
of a height over a ſtream of water, from which 
they hoped to be ſupplied. Night was faſt ap- 
proaching, and the purſuers were ſpent with fa- 
tigue; but Cæſar yet prevailed on his men to throw 
up ſome works to prevent the acceſs of the enemy 
to the brooks; when overwhelmed with toil and 
diſtreſs, theſe remains of the vanquiſhed army of- 
fered to capitulate ; and while the treaty was un- 
der deliberation, many among them, who were Se- 
nators and perſons of rank, withdrew in the night, 
or made their eſcape; the reſt ſurrendered at diſ- 


_ cretion. Perſons of diſtin tion, who had been for- 


merly priſoners, and experienced a clemency which 
was no longer neceſſary, were now put to death. 
Some, in a manner to be afterwards quoted, were 
{ſpared at the interceſſion of their friends, to whom 
Cæſar permitted that each ſhould ſave one of the 

priſoners. 
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| CH a7, priſoners i. The private men took oaths of fidelity 
—— to the victor, and were enliſted in his army. Cæ- 
ſar, having ordered ſuch of his men, as had been 

on ſervice all the night, to be relieved from his 

camp, he himſelf continued his march with a freſh 

h body the ſame day to Lariſſa. 0 


| | 2 Dio. Caf: lb. xli. c. 62, 
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